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WO of the ablest thinkers whom 
America has yet produced 
were born in New England at the 
beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The theorists who would 
trace all our characteristics to in- 
heritance from some remote ances- 
tor might see in Jonathan Edwards 
and Benjamin Franklin normal 
representatives of the two types 
from which the genuine Yankee is 
derived. Though blended in various 
proportions, and though one may 
exist almost to the exclusion of the 
other, an element of shrewd mother- 
wit and anelement of transcendental 
enthusiasm are to be detected in all 
who boast a descent from the Pil- 
grim Fathers. Franklin, born in 
1706, represents in its fullest de- 
velopment the more earthly side of 
this compound. A thoroughbred 
utilitarian, full of sagacity, and car- 
rying into all regions of thought 
that strange ingenuity which makes 
an American the handiest of all 
human beings, Franklin is best em- 
bodied in his own Poor Richard. 
Honesty is the best policy: many 
a little makes a mickle: the second 
vice is lying, the first is ranning in 
debt ; and— 
Get what you can, and what you get hold; 
‘Tis the stone that will turn all your lead 
into gold. 
These and a string of similar 
maxims are the pith of Franklin’s 


message to the world. Franklin, 
however, was not merely a man in 
whom the practical intelligence was 
developed in a very remarkable de- 
gree, but was fortunate in coming 
upon a crisis admirably suited to 
his abilities, and in being generally 
in harmony with the spirit of his 
age. He succeeded, as we know, 
in snatching lightning from the 
heavens, and the sceptre from ty- 
rants; and had his reward in the 
shape of much contemporary homage 
from French philosophers, and last- 
ing renown amongst his country- 
men. Meanwhile, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, his senior by three years, 
had the fate common to men who 
are unfitted for the struggles of 
daily life, and whose philosophy 
does not harmonise with the domi- 
nant current of the time. A spe- 
culative recluse, with little faculty 
of literary expression, and given to 
utter opinions shocking to the popu- 
lar mind, he excited little attention 
during his lifetime, except amongst 
the sharers of his own religious 
persuasions; and, when noticed after 
his death, the praise of his intel- 
lectual acuteness has generally been 
accompanied with an expression of 
abhorrence for his supposed moral 
obtuseness. Mr. Lecky, for ex- 
ample, whilst speaking of Edwards 
as ‘ probably the ablest defender of 
Calvinism,’ mentions his treatise on 
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Original Sin as ‘one of the most 
revolting books that have ever pro- 
ceeded from the pen of man.’ 
(Rationalism, I. 404.) That intense 
dislike, which is far from un- 
common, for severe reasoning has 
even made a kind of reproach to 
Edwards of what is called his 
‘inexorable logic.’ To condemn a 
man for being honestly in the wrong 
is generally admitted to be unrea- 
sonable ; but people are even more 
unforgiving to the sin of being 
honestly in the right. The frank- 
ness with which Edwards avowed 
opinions, not by any means peculiar 
to himself, has left a certain stain 
upon his reputation. He has also 
suffered in generalrepute froma cause 
which should really increase our 
interest in his writings. Metaphy- 
sicians, whilst admiring his acute- 
ness, have been disgusted by his 
adherence to an outworn theology ; 
and theologians have cared little 
for a man who was primarily a phi- 
losophical speculator, and has used 
his sieeir to bring into painful 


relief the most terrible dogmas of 


the ancient creeds. Edwards, how- 
ever, is interesting just because he 
is a connecting link between two 
widely different phases of thought. 
He connects the expiring Calvinism 
of the old Puritan theocracy with 
what is called the transcendentalism 
embodied in the writings of Emer- 
son and other leaders of young 
America. He is remarkable, too, 
as illustrating at the central point 
of the eighteenth century those 
speculative tendencies which were 
most vitally opposed to the then 
dominant philosophy of Locke and 
Hume. And, finally, there is a still 
more permanent interest in the 
man himself, as exhibiting in high 
relief the weak and the strong 
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points of the teaching of which 
Calvinism represents only one em- 
bodiment. His life, in striking con- 
trast to that of his more celebrated 
contemporary, ran its course far 
away from the main elements of 
European activity. With the ex- 
ception of a brief stay at New 
York, he lived almost exclusively 
in the interior of what was then the 
thinly settled colony of Massa- 
chusetts.? His father was for nearly 
sixty years minister of a church in 
Connecticut, and his mother’s fa- 
ther, the ‘celebrated Solomon Stod- 
dard,’ for about an equal time minis- 
ter of a church at Northampton, 
Massachusetts. Young Jonathan, 
brought up at the feet of these 
venerable men, after the strictest 
sect of the Puritans, was sent to 
Yale at the age of twelve, took his 
B.A. degree at the age of seven- 
teen, and two years afterwards be- 
came a preacher at New York. 
Thence he returned to a tutorship 
at Yale, but in his twenty-fourth 
year was ordained as colleague of 
his grandfather Stoddard, and spent 
at Northampton the next twenty- 
three years of his life. It may be 
added that he married early a wife 
of congenial temper, and had eleven 
children. One of his daughters, 
by an odd combination, was the 
mother of Aaron Burr, the duellist 
who killed Hamilton, and after- 
wards became the prototype of all 
Southern secessionists. The ex- 
ternal facts, however, of Edwards’ 
life are of little interest, except as 
indicating the influences to which 
he was exposed. Puritanism, 
thongh growing faint, was still 
powerful in New England ; it was 
bred in his bones, and he was drilled 
from his earliest years into its 
sternest dogmas. Some curious 


* The population of Massachusetts is stated at 164,000 inhabitants in 1742, and 


240,000 in 1761. See Holmes’s Annals. 


* These early New England patriarchs were blessed with abundant families. Ed- 
wards’ father had eleven children, his paternal grandfather thirteen, and_ his 
maternal grandfather had twelve children by a lady who had already three children 


by a previous marriage. 
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fragments of his early life and letters 
indicate the nature of his spiritual 
development. Whilst still almost 
a boy, he writes down solemn reso- 
lutions, and practises himself in 
severe self-inspection. He resolves 
‘never to do, be, or suffer anything 
in soul or body, more or less, but 
what tends to the glory of God;’ 
to ‘live with all my might while I 
do live ;’ ‘ never to speak anything 
that is ridiculous or matter of 
laughter on the Lord’s Day’ (a reso- 
lution which we might think rather 
superfluous, even though extended 
to other days); and ‘ frequently 
to renew the dedication of myself 
to God, which was made at my 
baptism, which I solemnly renewed 
when I was received into the com- 
munion of the Church, and which 
I have solemnly ratified this 12th 
day of January, 1723.’ (I. 18.) 
He pledges himself, in short, to a life 
of strict self-examination and abso- 
lute devotion to what he takes for the 
will of God. Similar resolutions 
have doubtless been made by count- 
less young men, brought up under 
the same conditions, and diaries of 
equal value have been published by 
the authors of innumerable saintly 
biographies. In Edwards’ mouth, 
however, they really had a mean- 
ing, and bore corresponding results. 
An interesting paper gives an ac- 
count of thosereligious ‘experiences’ 
to which his sect attaches so tre- 
mendous an importance. From his 
childhood, he tells us, his mind 
had been full of objections to 
the doctrine of God’s sovereignty. 
It appeared to him to be a 
‘horrible doctrine’ that God should 
choose whom He would, and re- 
ject whom He pleased, ‘leaving 
them eternally to perish and be 
tormented eternally in hell.’ The 
whole history of his intellectual de- 
velopment is involved in the pro- 
cess by which he became gradually 
reconciled to this appalling dogma. 
In the second year of his collegiate 
course, we are told, which would be 
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about the fourteenth of his age, he 
read Locke’s Essay with inexpres- 
sible delight. The first glimpse of 
metaphysical enquiry, it would 
seem, revealed to him the natural 
bent of his mind, and opened to him 
the path of speculation in which he 
ever afterwards delighted. Locke, 
though Edwards always mentions 
him with deep respect, was indeed 
a thinker of a very different school. 
The disciple owed to his master, 
not a body of doctrine, but the im- 
pulse to intellectual activity. He 
succeeded in working out for him- 
self a satisfactory answer to the 
problem by which he had been per- 
plexed. His cavils ceased as his 
reason strengthened. ‘ God’s abso- 
lute sovereignty and justice’ seemed 
to him to be as clear as anything 
he saw with his eyes; ‘ at least,’ he 
adds, ‘it is so at times.’ Nay, he 
even came to rejoice in the doc- 
trine and regard it as ‘ infinitely 
pleasant, bright, and sweet.’ (I. 33.) 
Starting, in fact, from the Puritan 
assumptions, the agony of mind 
which they caused never led him to 
question their truth, though it ani- 
mated him to discover a means of 
reconciling them to reason ; and the 
reconciliation is the whole burden 
of his ablest works. The effect upon 
his mind is described in terms which 
savour of a less stern school of faith. 
God’s glory was revealed to him 
throughout the whole creation, and 
often threw him into ecstasies of 
devotion. (I. 33.) ‘God’s excel- 
lency, His wisdom, His purity, and 
love seemed to appear in everything: 
in the sun, moon, and stars; in the 
clouds and blue sky; in the grass, 
flowers, and trees; in the water and 
all nature, which used greatly to 
fix my mind. I often used to sit 
and view the moon for continuance, 
and in the day spent much time 
in viewing the clouds and sky, to 
behold the sweet glory of God in 
these things; in the mean time 
singing forth, with a low voice, my 
contemplations of the Creator and 
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Redeemer.’ Thunder, he adds, had 
once been terrible to him; ‘ now 
scarce anything in all the works of 
nature’ was so sweet. (I. 36.) It 
seemed as if the ‘ majestic and awful 
voice of God’s thunder’ was in fact 
the voice of its Creator. Thunder 
and lightning, we know, suggested 
rather different contemplations to 
Franklin. Edwards’ utterances are 
as remarkable for their amiability 
as for their non-scientific charac- 
ter. We see in him the gentle 
mystic rather than the stern divine 
who consigned helpless infants to 
eternal torture without a question 
of the goodnessof theirCreator. This 
vein of meditation, however, con- 
tinued to be familiar to him. He 
spent most of his time reflecting 
on Divine things, and often walking 
in solitary places and woods to 
enjoy uninterrupted soliloquies and 
converse with God. At New York 
he often retired to a quiet spot— 
now, one presumes, seldom used 
for such purposes—on the banks of 
the Hudson River to abandon him- 
self to his quiet reveries, or to ‘ con- 
verse on the things of God’ with 
one Mr. John Smith. To the end 
of his life he indulged in the same 
habit. His custom was to rise at 
four o’clock in the morning, to spend 
thirteen hours daily in his study, 
and to ride out after dinner to some 
lonely grove, where he dismounted 
and walked by himself, with a note- 
book ready at hand for the arrest 
of stray thoughts. Evidently he 
possessed one of those rare tempera- 
ments to which the severest intel- 
lectual exercise is a source of the 
keenest enjoyment; and though he 
must often have strayed into the 
comparatively dreary labyrinths of 
metaphysical puzzles, his specula- 
tions had always an immediate re- 
ference to what he calls ‘ Divine 
things.’ Once, he tells us, as he 
rode into the woods in 1737, and 
alighted according to custom ‘to 
walk in Divine contemplation and 
prayer,’ he had so extraordinary a 
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view of the glory of the Son of God, 
and His wonderful grace, that he 
remained for about an hour ‘ina 
flood of tears and weeping aloud.’ 
This intensity of spiritual, vision 
was frequently combined with a 
harrowing sense of his own corrup- 
tion. ‘My wickedness,’ he says, 
‘as I am in myself, has long ap- 
peared to me perfectly ineffable ; like 
an infinite deluge or mountains over 
my head.’ Often, for many years, 
he has had in his mind and his 
mouth the words ‘ Infinite upon 
infinite!’ His heart looks to him 
like ‘ an abyss infinitely deeper than 
hell;’ and yet, he adds, it seems to 
him that ‘his conviction of sin is 
exceedingly small.’ Whilst weeping 
and crying for his sins, he seemed 
to know that ‘his repentance was 
nothing to his sin.’ (1. 41.) Extra- 
vagant expressions of this kind are 
naturally rather shocking to the 
outsider; and to those who are in- 
capable of sympathising, they may 
even appear to be indications of 
hypocrisy. Nobody was more alive 
than Edwards himself to the danger 
of using such phrases mechanically. 
When you call yourself the worst 
of men, he says, be careful that 
you do not think highly of your- 
self just because you think so 
meanly. And if you reply, ‘No, I 
have not a high opinion of my 
humility; it seems to me I am as 
proud as the devil;’ ask again, 
‘ whether on this very account that 
you think yourself as proud as the 
devil, you do not think yourself to be 
very humble.’ (IV. 282.) Thatisa 
characteristic bit of subtilising, and 
it indicates the danger of all this 
excessive introspection. Edwards 
would not have accepted the moral 
that the best plan is to think about 
yourself as little as possible; for 
from his point of view this constant 
cross-examination of all your feel- 
ings, this dissection of emotion 
down to its finest and most intricate 
convolutions, was of the very es- 
sence of religion. No one, however,, 
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can read his account of his own feel- 
ings, even when he runs into the ac- 
customed phraseology, without per- 
ceiving the ring of genuine feeling. 
He is morbid, it may be, but he is 
not insincere ; and even his strained 
hyperboles are scarcely unintelli- 
gible when considered as the ex- 
pression of the sentiment produced 
by the effort of a human being to 
live constantly in presence of the 
absolute and the infinite. * 

The event which most power- 
fully influenced Edwards’ mind 
during his life at Northampton was 
one of those strange spiritual storms 
which then, as now, swept periodi- 
cally across the churches. Protest- 
ants generally call them revivals ; 
in Catholic countries they impel 
pilgrims to some devotional shrine ; 
Edwards and his contemporaries de- 
scribed such a phenomenon as ‘a 
remarkable outpouring of God’s 
Holy Spirit.’ He has carefully de- 
scribed the symptoms of one such 
commotion, in which he was a main 
agent ; and two or three later trea- 
tises, discussing some of the problems 
suggested by the scenes he wit- 
nessed, testify to the profoundness 
of the impression upon his mind. 
In fact, as we shall presently see, 
Edwards’ whole philosophical sys- 
tem was being put to a practical 
test by these events. Was the 
excitement, as modern observers 
would say, due toa mere moral epi- 
demic, or was it actually produced 
by the direct interposition in human 
affairs of the Almighty Ruler? 
Unhesitatingly recognising the hand 
of the God the very thought of whom 
crushed him into self-annihilation, 
Edwards is unconsciously troubled 
by the strange contrast between 
the effect and the stupendous cause 
assigned for it. When the angel 
of the Lord comes down to trouble 
the waters, one would expect rather 
to see oceans upheaved, than a tri- 
fling ripple in an insignificant pond. 
There is something almost pathetic 
in his eagerness to magnify the 


proportions of the event. He boasts 
that in six months ‘ more than three 
hundred souls were savingly brought 
home to Christ in this town.’ (III. 
23.) The town itself, it may be ob- 
served, though then one of the most 
populous in the country, was only 
of eighty-two years’ standing, and 
reckoned about two hundred fa- 
milies, the era of Chicagos not 
having yet dawned upon the world. 
The conversion, however, of this 
village appeared to some ‘di- 
vines and others’ to herald the 
approach of ‘the conflagration’ 
(III. 59); and though Edwards dis- 
avows this rash conjecture, he anti- 
cipates with some confidence the 
approach of the millennium. The 
‘isles and ships of Tarshish,’ men- 
tioned in Isaiah, are plainly meant 
for America, which is to be ‘the 
first fruits of that glorious day’ 
(III. 154); and he collects enough 
accounts of various revivals of an 
analogous kind which had taken 
place in Salzburg, Holland, and 
several of the British Colonies, to 
justify the anticipation ‘ that these 
universal commotions are the fore- 
runners of something exceeding 
glorious approaching.’ (III. 414.) 
The limited area of the disturbance 
perhaps raised less difficulty than 
the equivocal nature of many of the 
manifestations. In Edwards’ imagi- 
nation, Satan was always on the . 
watch to produce an imitation, and, 
it would seem, a curiously accurate 
imitation, of the Divine impulses. 
As De Foe says, in a different sense : 


Wherever God creates « house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there, 


And some people were unkind 
enough to trace in the diseases and 
other questionable products of the re- 
vivaladistinct proof of the ‘operation 
of the evil spirit.’ (III. 96.) Edwards 
felt the vital importance of distin- 
guishing between the two classes of 
supernatural agency, so different in 
their source and yet so thoroughly 
similar in their effects. There is 
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something rather touching, though 
at times our sympathy is tinged 
with contempt, in the simplicity 
with which he traces distinct proofs 
of the Divine hand in the familiar 
phenomena of religious conversions. 
The stories seem stale and profitless 
to us which he accepted with awe- 
stricken reverence as a demonstra- 
tive testimony to the Divinity of the 
work, He gives, for example, an 
anecdote of a young woman, who, 
being zealous of another conversion, 
resolved to bring about her own 
by the rather naif expedient of 
reading the Bible straight through. 
Having begun her task on Monday, 
the desired effect was produced on 
Thursday, and she felt it possible to 
skip at once to the New Testament. 
The crisis ran through its usual 
course, ending in a state of rapture, 
during which she enjoyed for days 
‘a kind of beatific vision of God.’ 
The poor girl was very ill, and ex- 
pressed ‘great longings to die.’ 
When her brother read in Job about 
worms feeding on the dead body, 
she ‘ appeared with a pleasant smile 
and said it was sweet to her to 
think of her being in such circum- 
stances.’ (IIT. 69.) The longing was 
speedily gratified, and she departed, 
perhaps not to find in another 
world that the universe had been 
laid out precisely in accordance 


+ with the theories of Mr. Jonathan 


Edwards, but at least leaving be- 
hind her—so we are assured— 
memories of touching humility and 
spirituality. If Abigail Hutchinson 
strikes us as representing, on the 
whole, rather a morbid type of 
human excellence, what are we to 
say to Phebe Bartlet, who had 
just passed her fourth birthday in 
April 1735? (III. 70.) This in- 
fant, of more than Yankee preco- 
city, was converted by her bro- 
ther, who had just gone through 
the same process at the age of 
eleven. She took to ‘secret prayer’ 
five or six times a day, and would 
never suffer herself to beinterrupted. 
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Her experiences are given at great 
length, including a refusal to eat 
plumbs, ‘ because it was sin;’ her 
extreme interest in a thought sug- 
gested to her by a text from the 
Revelations, about ‘supping with 
God ;’ and her request to her father 
to replace a cow which a poor man 
had lost. She took great delight in 
‘private religious meetings,’ and was 
specially edified by the sermons of 
Mr. Edwards, for whom she pro- 
fessed, as he records with perhaps 
some pardonable complacency, the 
warmest affection. The grotesque 
side of the story of this detestable in- 
fant is, however, blended with some- 
thing more shocking. The poor 
little wretch was tormented by the 
fear of hell-fire; and her relations 
and pastor appear to have done 
their best to stimulate this, as well 
as other religious sentiments. 
Edwards boasts at a subsequent 
period that ‘hundreds of little 
children ’ had testified to the glory 
of God’s work. (1II.146.) He after- 
wards remarks incidentally that 
many people had considered as 
‘intolerable’ the conduct of the 
ministers in ‘frightening poor in- 
nocent little children with talk of 
hell-fire and eternal damnation.’ 
(III. 200.) And indeed we cannot 
deny that when reading some of 
the sermons to which poor Phebe 
Bartlet must have listened, and 
remembering the nature of the 
audience, the fingers of an unre- 
generate person clench themselves 
involuntarily as grasping an ima- 
ginary horsewhip. The answer 
given by Edwards does not dimi- 
nish the impression. Innocent as 
children may seem to be, he replies, 
‘ yet if they are out of Christ, they 
are not so in God’s sight, but are 
young vipers, and are infinitely 
more hateful than vipers, and are 
in a most miserable condition as 
well as grown persons; and they 
are naturally very senseless and 
stupid, being born as the wild asses’ 
colt, and need much to awaken 
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them.’ (III. 200.) Doubtless they 
got it, and, if we will take 
Edwards’ word for it, the awaken- 
ing process never did harm in any 
one instance. Here we are touch- 
ing the doctrines which rightfully 
excite a fierce revolt of the con- 
science against the most repulsive 
of all theological dogmas, though 
unfortunately a revolt which is apt 
to generate an indiscriminating 
hostility. 

The revival gradually spent its 
foree; and, as usual, the more 
unpleasant symptoms began to 
assume greater prominence as the 
more spiritual impulse decayed. 
In Edwards’ phraseology, ‘it be- 
gan to be very sensible that the 
Spirit of God was gradually with- 
drawing from us, and after this 
time Satan seemed to be set more 
loose, and raged in a dreadful 
manner.’ (IIT. 77.) From the begin- 
ning of theexcitement, the usual phy- 
sical manifestations, leapings and 
roarings and convulsions (IIT. 131, 
205), had shown themselves ; and 
Edwards labours to show that in 
this case they were genuine marks 
of a Divine impulse and-not of mere 
enthusiasm as in the externally 
similar cases of the Quakers, the 
French prophets, and others. (III. 
109.) Now, however, more startling 
phenomena presented themselves. 
Satan persuaded a highly respect- 
able citizen to cut his throat. Others 
saw visions, and had fancied inspi- 
rations ; whilst from some hints it 
would seem probable that grosser 
outrages on morality resulted from 

indiscriminate gatherings of frenzied 

enthusiasts. (III. 284.) Finally, 
people’s minds were diverted by 
the approach of his Excellency the 
Governor to settle an Indian treaty ; 
and the building of a new meeting- 
house altered the channel of en- 
thusiasm. (III. 79.) Northampton 
settled down into its normal tran- 
quillity. 

Some years passed, and, as reli- 
gious zeal cooled, Edwards became 
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involved in characteristic difficul- 
ties. The pastor, it may easily be 
supposed, was not popular with the 
rising generation. He had, as he 
confesses with his usual candour, 
‘a constitution in many respects 
peculiarly unhappy, attended with 
flaccid solids; vapid, sizy, and 
scarce fluids; and a low tide of 
spirits ; often occasioning a kind of 
childish weakness and contempt- 
ibleness of speech, presence, and 
demeanour; with a disagreeable 
dulness and stiffness, much unfitting 
me for conversation, but more 
especially for the government of a 
college,’ which he was requested to 
undertake. (I. 86.) He was, says 
his admiring biographer, ‘ thorough 
in the government of his children,’ 
who consequently ‘ reverenced, 
esteemed, and loved him.’ He 
adopted the plan, less popular now 
than then, and even more out of 
fashion in America than in England, 
of ‘thoroughly subduing’ his chil- 
dren as soon as they showed any 
tendency to self-will. He was a 
‘great enemy ’ to all ‘ vain amuse- 
ments ;’ and even after his children 
had grown up, he enforced their 
abstinence from such ‘ pernicious 
practice,’ and never allowed them 
to be out after nine at night. Any 
gentleman, we are happy to add, 
was given proper opportunities for 
courting his daughters after con- 
sulting their parents, but on condi- 
tion of conforming strictly to the 
family regulations. (I. 52,53.) This 
Puritan discipline appears to have 
succeeded with Edwards’ own fa- 
mily ; buta gentleman with flaccid 
solids, vapid fluids, and a fervent 
belief in hell-fire is seldom appre- 
ciated by the youth even of a 
Puritan village. 

Accordingly, Edwards got into 
trouble by endeavouring to force 
his own notions of discipline amongst 
certain young people, belonging to 
‘considerable families’ who were 
said to indulge in loose conversa- 
tion and equivocal books. They 
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possibly preferred Pamela, which 
had then just revealed a new source 
of amusement to the world, to 
awakening sermons; and Edwards’ 
well-meant efforts to suppress the 
evil set the town ‘in a blaze.’ 
(I. 64.) A more serious quarrel 
followed. Edwards maintained the 
doctrine, which had been gradually 
dying out amongst the descendants 
of the Puritans, that converted per- 
sons alone should be admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper. The practice 
had been different at Northampton ; 
and when Edwards announced his 
intention of enforcing the test of 
professed conversion, a vigorous 
controversy ensued. The dispute 
lasted for some years, with much 
mutual recrimination. A kind of 
ecclesiastical council, formed from 
the neighbouring churches, de- 
cided by a majority of one that 
he should be dismissed if his people 
desired it; and the people voted for 
his dismissal by a majority of more 
than 200 to 20. (I. 69.) 


Edwards was thus a martyr to 


his severe sense of discipline. His 
admirers have lamented over the 
sentence by which the ablest of 
American thinkers was banished 
in a kind of disgrace. Impartial 
readers will be inclined to suspect 
that those who suffered under so 
rigorous a spiritual ruler had per- 
haps some reason on their side. 
However that may be, and I do not 
presume to have any opinion upon 
a question involving such complex 
ecclesiastical disputes, the result to 
literature was fortunate. In 1751 
Edwards was appointed to a mission 
for Indians, founded at Stockbridge 
in the remotest corner of Massa- 
chusetts, where a few remnants of 
the aborigines were settled on a 
township granted by the colony. 
There were great hopes, we are 
told, of the probable influence of 
the mission, which were destined to 
frustration from accidental causes. 
The hopes can hardly have rested 
on the character of the preacher. 
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It is difficult to imagine a more 
grotesque relation between a minis- 
ter and his congregation than that 
which must have subsisted between 
Edwards and his barbarous flock. 
He had remarked pathetically in one 
of his writings on the very poor 
prospect open to the Houssatunnuck 
Indians, if their salvation depended 
on the study of the evidences of 
Christianity. (IV. 245.) And if Ed- 
wards preached upon the topics of 
which his mind was fullest, their 
case would have been still harder. 
For it was in the remote solitudes 
of this retired corner that he gave 
himself up to those abstruse medita- 
tions on free-will and original sin 
which form the substance of his chief 
writings. A sermon in the Houssa- 
tunnuck language, if Edwards ever 
acquired that tongue, upon pre- 
destination, the differences between 
the Arminian and the Calvinist 
schemes, Liberty of Indifference, and 
other such doctrines, would hardly 
be an improving performance. If, 
however, his labours in this depart- 
ment ‘were attended with no re- 
markable visible success’ (I. 83), 
he thought deeply and wrote much. 
The publication of his treatise on 
the Freedom of the Will followed in 
1754; and upon the strength of the 
reputation which it won for him, 
he was appointed President of 
New Jersey College in the end of 
1757, only to die of small-pox in 
the following March. His death 
cut short some considerable literary 
schemes, not, however, of a kind 
calculated to add to his reputation. 
Various remains were published 
after his death, and we have ample 
materials for forming a comprehen- 
sive judgment of his works. In one 
shape or another he succeeded in 
giving utterance to his theory upon 
the great problems of life; and 
there is little cause for regret that 
he did not succeed in completing 
that History of the Work of Re- 
demption which was to have been 
his opus magnum. He had neither 
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the knowledge nor the faculties for 
making much of a Puritan view of 
universal history ; and he has left a 
sufficient indication of his general 
conception of such a book. 

The book upon the Freedom of 
the Will, which is his main title to 
philosophical fame, bears marks of 
the conditions under which it was 
composed, and which certainly did 
not tend to confer upon an abstruse 
treatise any additionalcharm, Ed- 
wards’ style is heavy and languid ; 
he seldom indulges in an illustra- 
tion, and those which he gives are 
far from lively; it is only at rare 
intervals that his logical ingenuity 
in stating some intricate argument 
clothes his thought in language of 
corresponding neatness. He has, in 
fact, the faults natural to an isolated 
thinker. He gives his readers credit 
for being familiar with the details 
of the labyrinth in which he had 
wandered till every intricacy was 
plainly mapped out in his own 
mind; and frequently dwells at 
tiresome length upon some refine- 
ment which probably never oc- 
curred to anyone but himself. A 
writer who, like Hume, is at once 
an acute thinker and a great literary 
artist, is content to aim a decisive 
blow at the vital points of the 
theory which he is opposing, and 
leaves to his readers the task of 
following out more remote conse- 
quences; Edwards, after winning 
the decisive victory, insists upon 
attacking his adversary in every 
position in which he might conceiv- 
ably endeavour to entrench himself. 
It seems to be his aim to answer 
every objection which could possibly 
be suggested, and, of course, he 
answers many objections which no 
one would raise, whilst probably 
omitting others of which no fore- 
thought could warn him. The book 
reads like a verbatim report of those 
elaborate dialogues which he was in 
the habit of holding with himself in 
hissolitary ramblings. There issome 
truth in Goldsmith’s remark upon 
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the aase of gaining an argumenta- 
tive victory when you are at once 
opponent and respondent. It must 
be added, however, that any man 
who is at all fond of speculation finds 
in his second self the most obstinate 
and perplexing of antagonists. No 
one else raises such a variety of 
empty and vexatious quibbles, and 
splits hairs with such surprising 
versatility. It is true that your 
double often shows a certain dis- 
cretion, and whilst obstinately de- 
fending certain untenable positions 
contrives to glide over some weak 
places, which come to light with 
provoking unexpectedness when you 
are encountered by an external 
enemy. Edwards, indeed, guards 
himself with extreme care by an 
elaborate system of logical divi- 
sions and subdivisions against the 
possibility of so unpleasant a sur- 

rise; but no man can dispense 
with the aid of a living antagonist, 
free from all suspicion of being 
a man of straw. The opponents 
against whom he labours most 
strenuously were unfortunately 
very feeble creatures for the most 
part; such as poor Chubb, the 
Deist, and the once well-known 
Dr. Whitby, who had changed sides 
in more than one controversy with 
more credit to his candour than to 
his force of mind, Certain diffi- 
culties may therefore have evaded 
the logical network in which he 
tried to enclose them; but, on the 
whole, we complain more of the 
excess of his polemical energy than 
of any supposed defects. Conden- 
sation, with a view to placing the 
vital points of his doctrine in more 
salient relief, would have greatly 
improved his treatise. But the 
fault is natural in a philosophical 
recluse, more intent upon thorough 
investigation than upon lucid expo- 
sition, 

Without following his intricate 
reasonings, the main position may 
be indicated in a few words. The 
doctrine, in fact, which Edwards 
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asserted may be said to be simply, 
that everything has a cause, and 
that human volitions are no more 
an exception to this universal law 
than any other class of phenomena. 
This belief in the universality of 
causation rests with him upon a 
primary intuition (V. 55), and not 
upon experience; and his whole 
argument pursues the metaphysical 
method instead of appealing, as a 
modern school would appeal, to the 
results of observation. The Armi- 
nian opponent of necessity must, as 
he argues, either deny this self- 
evident principle or be confined to 
statements purely irrelevant to the 
really important question. The 
book is occupied in hunting down 
all the evasions by which these 
conclusions may be escaped, and 
in showing that the true theory, 
when rightly understood, is ob- 
noxious to no objections on the 
score of morality. The ordinary 


mode of meeting the argument is 
by appealing to consciousness. We 
know that we are free, as Dr. John- 


son said, and there’s an end on’t. 
Edwards shows at great length and 
in many forms that this summary 
reply involves a confusion between 
the two very different propositions : 
‘We can do what we will,’ and‘ We 
can will what we will.’ Conscious- 
ness really testifies that, if we desire 
to raise our right hand, our right 
hand will rise in the absence of 
external compulsion. It does not 
show that the desire itself may 
either exist or not exist without 
reference to any preceding causes 
either external or internal. The 
ordinary definition of free-will 
assumes an infinite series of voli- 
tions each determining all that has 
gone before; or, to let Edwards 
speak for himself, and it will be a 
sufficient specimen of his style, he 
says in a passage which sums up 
the whole argument, that the asser- 
tion of free-will either amounts to 
the merely verbal proposition that 
you have power to will what you 
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have power to will; ‘ or the meaning 
must be that a man has power to 
will as he pleases or chooses to will ; 
that is, he has power by one act of 
choice to choose another; by an 
antecedent act of will to choose a 
consequent act, and therein to exe- 
cute his own choice. And if this 
be their meaning, it is nothing but 
shuffling with those they dispute 
with, and baffling their own reason. 
For still the question returns, 
wherein lies man’s liberty in that 
antecedent act of will which chose 
the consequent act? The answer, 
according to the same principle, 
must be, that his liberty lies also 
in his willing as he would, or as he 
chose, or agreeably to another act 
of choice preceding that. And so 
the question returns in infinitum and 
again in infinitum. In order to 
support their opinion there must be 
no beginning, but free acts of the 
will must have been chosen by 
foregoing acts of will in the soul of 
every man without beginning, and 
so before he had a beginning. 

The heads of most people begin 
to swim when they have proceeded 
but a short way into such argumen- 
tation; but Edwards delights in 
applying similar logical puzzles over 
andover again to confute the notions 
of a ‘ self-determining power in the 
will,’ or of a ‘liberty of indifferency ;’ 
of the power of suspending the 
action even if the judgment has pro- 
nounced its verdict ; of Archbishop 
King’s ingenious device of putting 
the cart before the horse, and declar- 
ing that our delight is not the cause 
but the consequence of our will; or 
Clarke’s theory of liberty consisting 
in agency which seems to erect an 
infinite number of subsidiary first 
causes in the wills of all created 
beings. A short cut to the same 
conclusions consists in simply 
denying the objective reality of 
chance or contingency ; but Edwards 
has no love of short cuts in such 
matters, or rather cannot refuse 
himself the pleasure of following 
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the circuitous route as well as ex- 
plaining the more direct method. 
This main principle established, 
Edwards has of course no difficulty 
in showing that the supposed injury 
to morality rests on a misconcep- 
tion of the real doctrine. If voli- 
tions, instead of being caused, are 
the products of arbitrary chance, 
morality becomes meaningless. We 
approve.or disapprove of an action 
precisely because it implies the 
existence of motives, good or bad. 
Punishment and reward would be 
useless if actions were after all a 
matter of chance; and if merit 
implied the existence of free-will, 
the formation of virtuous habits 
would detract from a man’s merit 
in so far as they tend to make virtue 
necessary. So far, in short, as you 
admit the existence of an element of 
pure chance, you restrict the sphere 
of law; and therefore morality, so 
far from excluding, necessarily in- 
volves an invariable connection 
between motives and actions. 
Arguments of this kind, suffi- 
ciently familiar to all students of 
the subject, are combined with 
others of a more doubtful character. 
Edwards has no scruples about 
dealing with the absolute and the 
infinite. He dwells, for example, 
with great ingenuity upon the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the Divine pre- 
science with the contingency of hu- 
man actions; and has no scruple in 
inferring the possibility of recon- 
ciling virtue with necessity from the 
fact that God is at once the type of 
all perfection, and is under a neces- 
sity to be perfect. If such argu- 
ments would be rejected by many 
who agree with his conclusions as 
transcending the limits of human 
intelligence, others, equally charac- 
teristic, are as much below the 
dignity of a metaphysician. Ed- 
wards draws his proofs with the 
same equanimity from the most ab- 
struse speculations as from a child- 
hke belief in the literal inspiration 
ot the Scriptures. He ‘ proves,’ for 
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example, God’s foreknowledge of 


human actions from such facts as 
Micaiah’s prophecy of Ahab’s sin, 
and Daniel’s acquaintance with the 
‘horrid wickedness’ about to be 
committed by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
It is a pleasant supposition that a 
man who did not believe that God 
could foretell events, would be awed 
by the authority of a text; but 
Edwards’ polemic is almost ex- 
clusively directed against the hated 
Arminians, and he appears to be 
unconscious of the existence of a 
genuine sceptic. He observes that 
he has never read Hobbes (V. 260) ; 
and though inanother work he makes 
a brief allusion to Hume, he never 
refers to him in these speculations, 
whilst covering the same ground 
as one of the admirable Essays. 

This simplicity is significant of 
Edwards’ unique position. The 
doctrine of Calvinism, by what- 
ever name it may be called, is a 
mental tonic of tremendous potency. 
Whether in its theological dress, as 
attributing all events to the abso- 
lute decrees of the Almighty; or 
in its metaphysical dress, as de- 
claring that some abstract neces- 
sity governs the world; or in the 
shape more familiar to modern 
thinkers, in which it proclaims the 
universality of what has been called 
the reign of law, it conquers or re- 
volts the imagination. It forces us 
to conceive of all phenomena as so 
many links 

in the eternal chain 


Which none can break, nor slip, nor over- 
reach ; 


and can, therefore, be accepted only 
by men who possess the rare power 
of combining their beliefs into a 
logical whole. Most people contrive 
to shirk the consequences, either by 
some of those evasions which, as 
Edwards showed, amount to assert- 
ing the objective existence of chance, 
or more commonly by forbidding 
their reason to follow the chain of 
inferences through more than a few 
links. The axiom that the cause of 
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a cause is also the cause of the 
thing caused, though verbally ad- 
mitted, is beyond the reach of most 
intellects. People are willing to 
admit that A is irrevocably joined 
to B, B to C, and so on to the end 
of the alphabet, but they refuse to 
realise the connection between A 
and Z. The annoyance excited by 
Mr. Buckle’s enunciation of some 
very familiar propositions is a mea- 
sure of the reluctance of the popular 
imagination to accept a logical con- 
clusion. When the dogma is asso- 
ciated with a belief in eternal damn- 
ation, the consequences are indeed 
terrible; and therefore it was natural 
that Calvinism should have be- 
come an almost extinct creed, and 
the dogma have been left to the free- 
thinkers who had not that awful 
vision before their eyes. Hobbes, 
Collins,and Hume, the three writers 
with whom the opinion was chiefly 
associated in English literature,were 
also the three men who were re- 
garded as most emphatically the 
devil’s advocates. In the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, it 
was indeed adopted by Hartley, by 
his disciple Priestley, and by Abra- 
ham Tucker, all of whom were 
Christians after a fashion. But 
they reconciled themselves to the 
belief by peculiar forms of optim- 
ism, Tucker maintained the odd 
fancy that every man would ulti- 
mately receive a precisely equal 
share of happiness, and thought that 
a few thousand years of damnation 
would be enough for all practical 
purposes. If I remember rightly, 
he roughly calculated the amount 
of misery to be endured by human 
beings at about two minutes’ suf- 
fering inacentury. Hartley main- 
tained the still more remarkable 
thesis that, in some non-natural 
sense, ‘all individuals are always 
and actually infinitely happy.’ But 
Edwards, though an optimist in a 
very different sense, was alone 
amongst contemporary writers of 
any speculative power in asserting 
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at once the doctrine that all 
events are the result of the Di- 
vine will, and the doctrine of eter- 
nal damnation. His mind, acute 
as it was, yet worked entirely in the 
groove provided for it. The revolt- 
ing consequences to which he was 
led by not running away from his 
premisses never for an instant sug- 
gested to him that the premisses 
might conceivably be false. He 
accepts a belief in hell-fire, in- 
terpreted after the popular fashion, 
without a murmur, and deduces 
from it all those consequences 
which most theologians have evaded 
or covered with a judicious veil. 
Edwards was luckily not an elo- 
quent man, for his sermons would 
in that case have been amongst the 
most terrible of human composi- 
tions. But, if ever he warms into 
something likegloquence, it is when 
he is endeavouring to force upon 
the imaginations of his hearers the 
horrors of their position. Perhaps 
the best specimen of his powers in 
this department is a sermon which 
we are told produced a great effect 
at the time of revivals, and to 
which, we may as well remember, 
Phebe Bartlet may probably have 
listened. Read that sermon (Vol. 
VIL, Sermon XV.) and! endeavour 
to picture the scene of its original 
delivery. Imagine the congrega- 
tion of rigid Calvinists, prepared 
by previous scenes of frenzy and 
convulsion, and longing for the 
fierce excitement which was the 
only break in the monotony of their 
laborious lives. And then imagine 
Edwards ascending the pulpit, with 
his flaccid solids and vapid fluids, 
and the pale drawn face, in which 
we can trace an equal resemblance 
to the stern Puritan forefathers 
and to the keen sallow New Eng- 
lander of modern times. He gives 
out as his text, ‘Sinners shall 
slide in due time;’ and the title 
of his sermon is, ‘Sinners in the 
Hands of an angry God.’ Fora full 
hour he dwells with unusual vehe- 
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mence on the wrath of the Creator 
and the sufferings of the creature. 
His sentences, generally languid 
and complex, condense themselves 
into short, almost gasping assevera- 
tions. God is angry with the wick- 
ed; as angry with the living wicked 
as ‘with many of those miserable 
creatures that He is now tormenting 
in hell.’ The devil is waiting; the 
fire is ready ; the furnace is hot ; the 
‘glittering sword is whet and held 
over them, and the pit hath opened 
her mouth to receive them.’ The un- 
converted are walking on a rotten 
covering, where there are innumer- 
able weak places, and those places 
not distinguishable. The flames 
are ‘gathering and lashing about’ 
the sinner, and all that preserves 
him for a moment is ‘the mere 
arbitrary will and uncovenanted, 
unobliged forbearance of an incensed 
God.’ But does not God love sinners? 
Hardly in a comforting sense. ‘ The 
God that holds you over the pit of 
hell, much as one holds a spider or 
some other loathsome insect over 
the fire, abhors you, and is dread- 
fully provoked; He looks upon you 
as worthy of nothing else but to be 
cast into the fire ; . you are 
ten thousand times as abominable 
in His eyes as the most hateful and 
venomous serpent is in ours.’ The 
comparison of man to a loathsome 
viper is one of Edwards’ most 
favourite metaphors (e.g. VII. 167, 
179, 182, 198, 344,496). No relief 
is possible; Edwards will have no 
attempt to explain away the eter- 
nity of which he speaks; there 
will be no end to the ‘ exquisite 
horrible misery’ of the damned. 
You, when damned, ‘ will know cer- 
tainly that you must wear out long 
ages, millions of millions of ages, 
in wrestling and conflicting with 
this Almighty merciless vengeance : 
aud then when you have so done, 
when so many ages have ac- 
tually been spent by you in this 
manner, you will know that all is 
but a point to what remains.’ Nor 
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might his hearers fancy that, as 
respectable New England Puritans, 
they had no personal interest in 
the question. It would be awful, 
he says, if we could point to one 
definite person in this congregation 
as certain to endure such torments, 
‘But, alas! instead of one, how 
many is it likely will remember this 
discourse in hell? It would be a 
wonder if some that are now pre- 
sent should not be in hell in a very 
short time, before this year is out. 
And it would be no wonder if some 
persons that now sit here in some 
seats of this meeting-house in 
health, and quiet and secure, should 
be there before to-morrow morn- 
ing.’ 

With which blessing he dismissed 
the congregation to their dinners, 
with such appetites as might be 
left to them. The strained excite- 
ment which marks this awful pro- 
duction could not be maintained ; 
but Edwards never shrank in cold 
blood from the most appalling con- 
sequences of his theories. He tells 
us with superlative coolness, that 
the ‘ bulk of mankind do throng’ to 
hell. (VII.226.) Hesentencesinfants 
to hell as remorselessly as the durus 
pater infantum, Augustine. The 
imagination, he admits, may be 
relieved by the hypothesis that in- 
fants suffer only in this world, in- 
stead of being doomed to eternal 
misery. ‘But it does not at all 
relieve one’s reason;’ and that is 
the only faculty which he will obey. 
(VI. 461.) Historically the doc- 
trine is supported by the remark 
that God did not save the children 
in Sodom, and that He actually 
commanded the slaughter of the 
Midianitish infants. ‘ Happy shall 
he be,’ it is written of Edom, ‘ that 
taketh and dasheth thy little ones 
against the stones.’ (VI. 255.) Phi- 
losophically he remarks that ‘a 
young viper has a malignant na- 
ture, though incapable of doing a 
malignant action’ (VI. 471), and 
quotes with approval the statement 
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of a Jewish Rabbi, that a child is 
wicked as soon as born, ‘ for at the 
same time that he sucks the breasts 
he follows his lust’ (VI. 482), which 
is perhaps the superlative expres- 
sion of the theory that all natural 
instincts are corrupt. Finally, he 
enforces the only doctrine which can 
equal this in horror, namely, that 
the saints rejoice in the damnation 
of the wicked. In a sermon called 
‘Wicked Men useful in their De- 
struction only’ (Vol. VIII., Sermon 
XXI.) he declares that ‘ the view of 
the doleful condition of the damned 
will make them (the saints in hea- 
ven) more prize their own blessed- 
ness,’ They will realise the won- 
derfal grace of God, who has made 
so great a difference between them 
and others of the same species, 
‘who are no worse by nature than 
they, and have deserved no worse 
of God than they.’ ‘When they 
shall look upon the damned,’ he 
exclaims, ‘and see their misery, 
how will heaven ring with the 
praises of God’s justice towards the 
wicked, and His grace towards the 
saints! And with how much greater 
enlargement of heart will they 
praise Jesus Christ their Redeemer, 
that ever He was pleased to set His 
love upon them, His dying love!’ 
Was the man who could utter 
such blasphemous sentiments—for 
so they undoubtedly appear to us— 
a being of ordinary flesh and blood ? 
One would rather have supposed his 
solids to be of bronze, and his finids 
of vitriol, than have attributed to 
them the character which he de- 
scribes. That he should have been 
a gentle meditative creature, around 
whose knees had clungeleven ‘young 
vipers’ of his own begetting, is cer- 
tainly an astonishing reflection. 
And yet, to do Edwards justice, we 
must remember two things. In the 
first place, the responsibility for 
such ghastly beliefs cannot be re- 
pudiated by anyone who believes 
in the torments of hell. Catholics 
and Protestants must share the 
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opprobrium due to the assertion of 
this shameful doctrine. Nor does 
Arminianism really provide more 
than a merely verbal escape from 
the difficulty. The ‘semi-Pelagian’ 
Jeremy Taylor, for example, draws 
a picture of hell quite as fearful and 
as material as Edwards’, and if 
animated by a less fanatical spirit, 
adorned by an incomparably more 
vivid fancy. He specially improves 
upon Edwards’ description by in- 
troducing the sense of smell. The 
tyrant who fastened the dead to the 
living, invented an exquisite tor- 
ment ; ‘but what is this in respect 
of hell, when each body of the 
damned is more loathsome and 
unsavoury than a million of dead 
dogs, and all those pressed and 
crowded together in so strait a 
compass? Bonaventure goes so far 
as to say that if one only of the 
damned were brought into this 
world, it were sufficient to affect 
the whole earth. Neither shall the 
devils send forth a better smell ; for 
although they are spirits, yet those 
fiery bodies unto which they are 
fastened and confined shall be of a 
more pestilential flavour.’ It is vain 
to attempt an extenuation of the 
horror, by relieving the Almighty 
from the responsibility of this fear- 
ful prison-house. The dogma of 
free-will is a transparent mockery. 
It simply enables the believer to re- 
tain the hideous side of his creed 
by abandoning the rational side. 
To pass over the objection that by 
admitting the existence of chance 
it really destroys the ideas of merit 
and of justice, the really awful 
dogma remains. You still believe 
that God has made man too weak to 
stand alone, that He has placed him 
amidst temptations where his fall, 
if not rigidly certain in a given case, 
is still inevitable for the mass, and 
then torments him eternally for 
his wickedness. Whether a man 
is slain outright or merely placed 
without help to wander at random 
throughinnumerable pit-falls, makes 
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no real difference in the character 
of the action. Theologians profess 
horror at the doctrine of infinite 
damnation, though they cannot 
always make up their minds to 
disavow it explicitly, but they will 
find it easier to condemn the doc- 
trine than effectually to repudiate 
all responsibility. To the statement 
that it follows logically from the 
dogma of original sin, they reply 
that logic is out of place in such 
questions. But, if this be granted, 
do they not maintain doctrines as 
hideous, when calmly examined ? 
It is blasphemous, we are told, to 
say with Edwards, that God holds 
the ‘little vipers,’ whom we call 
‘helpless innocents,’ suspended over 
the pit of hell, and drops millions of 
them into ruthless torments. Cer- 
tainly it is blasphemous. But isan 
infant really more helpless than the 
poor savage of Australia or St. 
Giles’s, surrounded from his birth 
with cruel and brutal natures, and 
never catching one glimpse of celes- 
tial light ? Nay, when the question 
is between God and man, does not 
the difference between the infant and 
the philosopher or the statesman 
vanish into nothing ? All, whatever 
figment of free-will may be set up, are 
equally helpless in face of the sur- 
rounding influences which mould 
their charactersand their fate. Young 
children, the heterodox declare, are 
innocent. But the theologian replies 
with unanswerable truth, that God 
looks at the heart and not at the 
actions, and that science and theo- 
logy are at one in declaring that in 
the child are the germs of the adult 
man. If human nature is corrupt 
and therefore hateful to God, Ed- 
wardsis quite right in declaring that 
the bursting bud must be as hateful 
as the full-grown tree. To beings 
of aloftier order, to say nothing of a 
Being of infinite power and wisdom, 
the petty race of man would appear 
as helpless as insects appear to us ; 
and the distinction between the 
children or the ignorant and the 
VOL, VIII.—NO. XLVII. NEW SERIES, 
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wise and full-grown an irrelevant 
refinement. 

It is of course true thatthe patient 
reception of thisand similar doctrines 
would indicate at the present day a 
callous heart or a perverted intellect. 
Though, in the sphere of abstract 
speculation, we cannot draw any 
satisfactory line between the man 
and the infant, there is a wide gap 
to the practical imagination. Aman 
ought to beshocked whenconfronted 
with this fearfully concrete corollary 
to his theories. But the blame 
should be given where it is due. 
The Calvinist is not to blame for 
the theory of universal law which 
he shares with the philosopher, but 
for the theory of damnation which 
he shares with the Arminian. The 
hideous dogma is the existence of 
the prison-house, not the belief that 
its inmates are sent there by God’s 
inscrutable decree instead of being 
drafted into it by lot. And here 
we come to the second fact which 
must be remembered in Edwards’ 
favour. The living truths in his 
theory are chained to dead fancies ; 
and the fancies have an odour as re- 
pulsive as Taylor’s ‘million of dead 
dogs.’ But on the truths is founded 
a religious and moral system of 

morality which, however erroneous 
it may appear to some thinkers, is 
conspicuous for its vigour and lofti- 
ness. Edwards often shows himself 
a worthy successor of the great men 
who led the moral revolt of the 
Reformation. Amongst some very 
questionable metaphysics and much 
outworn—often repulsive—super- 
stition, he grasps the central truths 
on which all really noble morality 
must be based. The mode in which 
they presented themselves to his 
mind may be easily traced. Cal- 
vinism, logically developed, leads to 
Spinozism. The absolute sove- 
reignty of God, the doctrine to 
which Edwards constantly returns, 
must be extended over all nature as 
well as over the fate of the indivi- 
dual human soul. The peculiarity 
Qa 
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of Edwards’ mind was, that the 
doctrine had thus expanded along 
particular lines of thought, without 
equally affecting others. He is akind 
of Spinoza-Mather: he combines, 
that is, the logical keenness of the 
great metaphysician with the puerile 
superstitions of the New England 
divine ; he sees God in all nature, 
and yet believes in the degrading su- 
pernaturalism of the Salem witches. 
The object of his faith, in short, is 
the ‘infinite Jehovah’ (VI. 170), 
the God to whose all-pervading 
power none can set a limit, and who 
is yet the tutelary deity of a petty 
clan ; and there is something almost 
bewildering in the facility with 
which he passes from @ge concep- 
tion to the other without the smallest 
eonsciousness of any discontinuity. 
Of his coincidence in the popular 
theories, and especially in the doc- 
trine of damnation, I have already 
given instances. His utterances de- 
rived from a loftier source are given 
with equal emphasis. At the age 
of fifteen or sixteen he had said, 
‘God and real existence are the 
same; God is, and there is none 
else.’ The same doctrine is the 
foundation of the theories expounded 
in his treatises on Virtue and on 
the End of God in Creation. In the 
last of these, for example, he uses 
the argument (which might seem to 
have been suggested by, but that 
he apparently never read, Spinoza), 
that benevolence, consisting in re- 
gard to ‘ Being in general,’ must be 
due to any being in proportion to 
the degree of existence. (II. 401.) 
Now ‘all other being is as nothing 
in comparison of the Divine Being.’ 
God is ‘the foundation and foun- 
tain of all being and all perfection, 
from whom all is perfectly derived, 
and on whom all is most absolutely 
and perfectly dependent; whose 
being and beauty is, as it were, the 
sum and compréhension of all ex- 
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istence and excellence ; much more 
than the sun is the fountain and 
summary comprehension of all the 
light and brightness of the day.’ 
(iI. 405.) As he says in the 
companion treatise, ‘the eternal and 
infinite Being is, in effect, being in 
general, and comprehends universal 
existence.’ (VI. 59.) The only end 
worthy of God must, therefore, be 
His own glory. This is not to 
attribute selfishness to God, for ‘in 
God, the love of Himself and the 
love of the public are not to be dis- 
tinguished as in man, because God’s 
being, as it were, comprehends all.’ 
(VI. 53.) In communicating His 
fullness to His creatures, He is of 
necessity the ultimate end; but it 
isa fallacy to make God and the 
creature in this affair of the emana- 
tion of the Divine fullness ‘ the oppo- 
site parts of a disjunction.’ (VI. 55.) 
The creature’s love of God and com- 
placence in the Divine perfections 
are the same thing as the manifesta- 
tion of the Divine glory. ‘They 
are all but the emanations of God’s 
glory, or the excellent brightness 
and fullness of the Divinity diffused, 
overflowing, and, as it were, en- 
larged ; we, in one word, existing 
ad extra.” (VI. 117.) In more fa- 
miliar dialect, our love to God is but 
God’s goodness making itself ob- 
jective. The only knowledge which 
deserves the name is the knowledge 
of God, and virtue is but the know- 
ledge of God under a different name. 

Without dwelling upon the rela- 
tions of this doctrine to modern 
forms of Pantheism, I must consider 
this last proposition, which is of 
vitalimportance in Edwards’ system, 
and of which the theological and 
the metaphysical element is curious- 
ly blended. God is to the universe 
—to use Edwards’ own metaphor— 
what the sun is to our planet; and 
the metaphor would have been more 
adequate if he had been acquainted 


* See an interesting article in the American Cyclopedia; which has, however, this 
odd peculiarity, that it never mentions hell in discussing the theories of Edwards. 
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with modern science. The sun’s 
action is the primary cause of all 
the infinitely- complex play of forces 
which manifest themselves in the 
fall of a raindrop or in the opera- 
tions of a human,brain. But as 
some bodies may seem to resist the 
action of the sun’s rays, so may some 
created beings set themselves in op- 
position to the Divine Will. To a 
thorough-going Pantheist, indeed, 
such an opposition must appear to 
be impossible if we look deep 
enough, and sin, in this sense, be 
merely an illusion, caused by our 
incapacity of taking in the whole 
design of the Almighty. Edwards, 
however, though dimly aware of 
the difficulty, is not so consistent 
in his Pantheism as to be much 
troubled with it. He admits that, 
by some mysterious process, corrup- 
tion has intruded itself into the 
Divine universe. The all-pervading 
harmony is marred by a discord 
due, in his phraseology, to the fall 
of man. Over the ultimate cause of 
this discord lies a veil which can 
never be withdrawn to mortal in- 
telligence. Assuming its existence, 
however, virtue consists, if one 
may so speak, in that quality 
which fits a man to be a conducting 
medium, and vice in that which 
makes him a non-conducting me- 
dium tothe solar forces. This pro- 
position is confounded in Edwards’ 
mind, as in that of most metaphysi- 
cians, with the very different pro- 
position that virtue consists in re- 
cognising the Divine origin of those 
forces. It is characteristic, in fact, 
of metaphysical writers, to identify 
the logical with the causal connec- 
tion, and to assume that the defini- 
tion of a thing constitutes its es- 
sence. ‘ Virtue,’ says Edwards, ‘is 
the union of heart to being in gene- 
ral, or to God, the Being of beings’ 
(II. 421), and thus consists in the 
intellectual apprehension of Deity, 
and in the emotion founded upon 
and necessarily involving the ap- 
prehension. The doctrine that 


whatever is done so ‘as to pro- 
mote the glory of God is virtu. 
ous, is with him identified with the 
doctrine that whatever is done 
consciously in order to promote 
the glory of God, is virtuous. The 
major premiss of the syllogism which 
proves an action to be virtuous must 
be actually present to the mind of 
the agent. This, in utilitarian 
phraseology, is to confound between 
the criterion and the motive. If it 
is, as Edwards says, the test of a 
virtuous action that it should tend to 
‘the highest good of being in gene- 
ral,’ it does not follow that an ac- 
tion is only virtuous when done 
with a conscious reference to that 
end. But Edwards overlooks the 
distinction, and assumes, for exam- 
ple, as an evident corollary, that a 
love of children or friends is only 
virtuous in so far as it is founded 
on a desire for the general good, 
which, in his sense, is a desire for 
the glory of God. (II. 428.) He 
judges actions, that is, not by their 
tendency, but by their nature; and 
their nature is equivalent to their 
logic. 

This metaphysical theory coin- 
cides precisely with his theological 
view, and is generally expressed in 
theological language. The love of 
‘Being in general’ is the love of 
God. The intellectual intuition is 
the reflection of the inward light; 
and the recognition of a mathemati- 
cal truth is but a different phase of 
the process which elsewhere pro- 
duces conversion. Intuition is a 
kind of revelation, and revelation is 
a special intuition. 

One of his earliest published ser- 
mons is devoted to prove the exist- 
ence of ‘a divine and supernatural 
light, immediately imparted to the 
soul by the Spirit of God.’ (Vol. VIIL, 
Sermon XXVIII.) On that funda- 
mental doctrine his whole theological 
system is based; as his metaphysical 
system rests on the existence of 
absolute @ priori truths. The know- 
ledge of God sums up all true 
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beliefs and justifies all virtuous 
emotions, as the power of God sup- 
ports all creation at every instant. 
* It is by a Divine influence that the 
laws of nature are upheld, and a 
constant concurrence of Divine 
power is necessary in order to our 
being, moving, or having a being.’ 
(V. 419.) To be constantly draw- 
ing sustenance from the eternal 
power which everywhere underlies 
the phenomena of the world is the 
necessary condition of spiritual life, 
as to breathe the air is the condition 
of physical life. The force which 
this conception, whether true or 
false, exercises over the imagination, 
and the depth which it gives to 
Edwards’ moral views, are manifest 
at every turn. Edwards rises far 
above those theories, recurring in 
so many different forms, which 
place the essence of religion in some 
outward observances, or in a set of 
propositions not vitally connected 
with the spiritual constitution. 
Edwards’ contemporaries, such as 
Lardner or Sherlock, thought that 
to bea Christian was to accept 
certain results of antiquarian re- 
search. With a curious naiveté 
they sometimes say that a plough- 
man or a cobbler could summarily 
answer the problems which have 
puzzled generations of critics. Ed- 
wards sees the absurdity of hoping 
that a genuine faith can ever be 
based on such balancing of historical 
probabilities. The cobbler was to be 
awed by the learned man; but how 
could he implicitly trust a learned 
man when his soul was at stake, 
and when learned men differed ? To 
convince the ignorant orthe Houssa- 
tunnuck Indian, God’s voice must 
speak through a less devious chan- 
nel. The transcendent glory of 
Divine things proves their Divinity 
intuitively ; the mind does not indeed 
discard argument, but it does not 
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want any ‘long chain of argument; 
the argument is but one and the evi- 
dence direct; the mind ascends to 
the truth of the Gospel but by one 
step, and that is its Divine glory.’* 
The moral theory of the contem- 
porary rationalists was correlative 
to their religious theory. To be 
religious was to believe that certain 
facts had once happened; to be 
moral was to believe that under 
certain circumstances you would at 
some future time go to hell. Virtue 
of that kind was not to Edwards’ 
taste, though few men have been 
less sparing in using the appeal to 
damnation. But threats of hell- 
fire were only meant to startle the 
sinner from his repose. His mora- 
lity could be framed from no baser 
material than love to the Divine 
perfections., ‘What thanks are due 
to you for not loving your own 
misery, and for being willing to 
take some pains to escape burning 
in hell to all eternity? There is 
ne’er a devil in hell but would 
gladly do the same.’ (VIII. 145.) 

The strength, however, and the 
weakness of Edwards as a moralist 
are best illustrated from the two 
treatises on the Religious Affections 
and on Original Sin. The first, 
which was the fruit of his experi- 
ences at Northampton, may be 
described as a system of religious 
diagnostics. By what symptoms 
are you to distinguish—that was the 
problem which forced itself upon 
him—the spiritual state produced by 
the Divine action from that which 
is but a hollow mockery? After 
his mode of judging in concrete 
cases, as already indicated, we are 
rather surprised by the calm and 
sensible tone of his argument. The 
deep sense of the vast importance 
of the events to which he was a 
witness makes him the more scrupu- 
lous in testing their real character. 


‘See the same argument put from a Deist point of view in the curious pamphlet 


called Christianity not founded on Argument, attributed to Henry Dodwell, son of 
the Non-juror. 
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He resists the temptation to dwell 
upon those noisy and questionable 
manifestations in which the vulgar 
thirst for the wonderful found the 
most appropriate testimony to the 
work. Roman Catholic archbishops 
at the present day can exhort their 
hearers to put their faith in a silly 
story of a vision on the express 
ground that the popularity of the 
belief amongst Catholics proves its 
Divine origin. That is wonderfully 
like saying that a successful lie 
should be patronised so long as it is 
on the side of the Church. Edwards, 
brought up in a manlier school, deals 
with such phenomena in a different 
spirit. Suppose, he says, that a 
person terrified by threats of hell- 
fire has a vision ‘of a person with 
a beautiful and shattered counte- 
nance, smiling on him with arms 
open and with blood dropping down,’ 
whom he supposes to be Christ 
come to promise him eternal life; 
are we to assume that this vision 
and the consequent transports infal- 
libly indicate supernatural agency ? 
No, he replies, with equal sense and 
honesty; ‘he must have but slight- 
ly considered human nature who 
thinks such things cannot arise in 
this manner without any super- 
natural excitement of Divine power.’ 
{IV.72.) Manymischievousdelusions 
have their origin in thiserror. ‘ Itis 
a low, miserable notion of spiritual 
sense’ to suppose that these ‘external 
ideas’ (ideas, that is, such as enter 
by the senses) are proofs of Divine 
interference. Ample experience has 
shown that they are proofs not of 
the spiritual health which comes 
from communion with God, but of 
‘weakness of body and mind and 
distempers of body.’ (IV. 143.) 
Marie Alacoque was an exemplary 
confirmation of Edwards’ wisdom. 
Neither bodily convulsions, nor 


vehement excitement of mind, nor 
even revelations of things to come 
(IV. 158) are sufficient proofs of 
that mysterious change of soul 


No 


which is called conversion. 
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external test, in fact, can be given. 
Man cannot judgedecisively, but the 
best symptoms are such proofs as 
increased humility, a love of Christ 
for His own sake, without reference 
to heaven or hell, a sense of the 
infinite beauty of Divine things, a 
certain ‘symmetry and proportion’ 
between the affections themselves 
(IV. 314), a desire for higher per- 
fection, and a rich harvest of the 
fruit of Christian practice. 

So far, Edwards is unassailable 
from his own point of view. Our 
theory of religion may differ from 
his; but at least he fully realises 
how profound is the meaning of the 
word, and aims at conquering all 
human faculties, not at controlling 
a few external manifestations. But 
his further applications of the theory 
lead him into more doubtful specu- 
lations. That Being, a union with 
whom constitutes true holiness, is 
not only to be the ideal of perfect 
goodness, but he must be the God 
of the Calvinists, who fulfils the 
stipulations of a strange legal bar- 
gain, and the God of the Jews, who 
sentences whole nations to massacre 
for the crimes of their ancestors. 
Edwards has hitherto been really 
protesting against that lower con- 
ception of God which is latent in 
at least the popular versions of 
Catholic or Arminian theology, 
and to which Calvinism opposes a 
loftier view. God, on this theory, 
is not really almighty, for the doc- 
trine of free-will places human ac- 
tions and their results beyond His 
control. He is scarcely even omni- 
scient, for, like human rulers, He 
judges by actions, not by the in- 
trinsic nature of the soul; and 
therefore distributes His rewards and 
punishments on a system comparable 
to that of mere earthly jurispru- 
dence. He is at most the infallible 
judge of actions, not the universal 
ordainer of events and distributor 
of life and happiness. Edwards’ 
profound conviction of the absolute 
sovereignty of God leads him to 
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reject all such feeble conceptions. 
But he has now to tell us where 
the Divine influence has actually 
displayed itself; and his view 
becomes strangely narrowed. In- 
stead of confessing that all good 
gifts come from God, he infers that 
those which do not come from 
his own God must be radically 
vicious. Already, as we have seen, 
in virtue of his leading principle, 
he has denied to all natural affections 
the right to be truly virtuous. 
Unless they involve a conscious 
reference to God, they are but de- 
lusive resemblances of the reality. 
He admits that the natural man 
can in variotts ways produce very 
fair imitations of true virtue. By 
help of association of ideas, for 
example, as by the force of sympathy 
(thusanticipating Hartleyand Adam 
Smith), benevolence may become 
pleasing and malevolence displeas- 
ing, even when our own interest 
is not involved. (II. 436.) Nay, 
there is a kind of moral sense 
natural to man, which consists in a 
certain perception of the harmony 
between sin and punishment, and 
which, therefore, does not properly 
spring from self-love. This moral 
sense may even go so far as to 
recognise the propriety of yielding 
all to the God from whom we re- 
ceive everything (II. 443), and the 
justice of the punishment of sinners. 
‘And yet this natural conscience 
does not imply the existence of a 
‘truly virtuous taste or determina- 
tion of the mind to relish and delight 
in the essential beauty of true vir- 
tue, arising from a virtuous bene- 
volence of the heart.’ (II. 445.) 
God has bestowed such instincts 
upon men for their preservation 
here; but they will disappear in 
the next world, where no such need 
for them exists. He is driven, in- 
deed, to make some vague conces- 
sions (against which his enlight- 
ened commentators protest) to the 
effect that ‘these things [the natural 
affections] have something of the 
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general nature of virtue, which is 
love’ (II. 456); but-no such un- 
certain affinity can make them 
worthy to be reckoned with that 
union with God which is the effect 
of the Divine intervention alone. 
Edwards is thus in the singular 
position of a Pantheist who yet 
regards all nature as alienated from 
God; and in the treatise on Ori- 
ginal Sin he brings out the more 
revolting consequences of that view 
by help of the theological dogma of 
corruption. He there maintains, in 
its fullest sense, the terrible thesis, 
that all men are naturally in a state 
of which the inevitable issue is 
their ‘utter, eternal perdition, as 
being finally accursed of God and 
the subjects of His remediless wrath 
through sin.’ (VI. 137.) The evi- 
dence of this appalling statement 
is made up, with a simplicity which 
would be amusing if employed in a 
less fearful cause, of various texts 
from Scripture, quoted, of course, 
after the most profoundly unhis- 
torical fashion; of inferences from 
the universality of death, regarded 
as the penalty incurred by Adam; 
of general reflections upon the hea- 
then world and the idolatry of the 
Jews; and of the sentences pro- 
nounced by Jehovah against the 
Canaanites. In one of his ser- 
mons, of portentous length and 
ferocity (Vol. VII., Sermon III.), he 
expands the doctrine that natural 
men—which includes all men who 
have not gone through the mys- 
terious process of conversion—are 
God’s enemies. Their heart, he says, 
‘is like a viper, hissing and spitting 
poison at God,’ and God requites 
their ill-will with undying enmity 
and never-ceasing torments. Their 
unconsciousness of that enmity, 
and even their belief that they are 
rightly affected towards God, is no 
proof that the enmity does not exist. 
The consequences may be conceived. 
‘God who made you has given you 
a capacity to bear torment; and He 
has that capacity in His hands ; and 
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He can enlarge it and make you 
capable of more misery, as much as 
Hewill. If God hates anyone andsets 
Himself against him as His enemy, 
what cannot He do with him? How 
dreadful it must be to fall into the 
hands of such an enemy!’ (VII. 
201.) How dreadful, we add, is the 
conception of the universe which im- 
plies that God is such an enemy of 
the bulk of His creatures ; and how 
strangely it combines with the mild 
Pantheism which traces and adores 
the hand of God in all natural 
objects! The doctrine, it is to be ob- 
served, which is expanded through 
many pages of the book on Original 
Sin, is not merely that men are 
legally guilty, as being devoid of 
‘ true virtue,’ though possessed of a 
certain factitious moral sense, but 
that they are actually for the most 
part detestably wicked. One illus- 
tration of his method may be suffi- 
cient. The vileness of man is 
proved by the remark (not peculiar 
to Edwards), that men who used to 


live 1,000 years, now live only 70; 


whilst throughout Christendom 
their life does not average more 
than 40 or 50 years; so that ‘ sen- 
suality and debauchery’ have short- 
ened our days to a twentieth part 
of our former allowance. 

Thus the Divine power which is 
in one sense the sole moving force 
of the universe, is limited, so far as 
its operation upon men’s hearts is 
concerned, to that small minority 
who have gone through the process 
of conversion as recognised by Ed- 
wards’ sect. All others, heathens, 
infants, and the great mass of pro- 
fessed Christians, are sentenced to 
irretrievable perdition. The sim- 
plicity with which he condemns all 
other forms even of his own reli- 
gion is almost touching. He inci- 
dentally remarks, for example, that 
external exercises may not show 
true virtue, because they have fre- 
quently proceeded from false reli- 
gion. Members of the Romish 
Church and many ancient ‘ hermits 
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and anchorites’ have been most 
energetic in such exercises, and 
Edwards once lived next to a Jew 
who appeared to him ‘ the devoutest 
person that he ever saw in his life’ 
(IV. 90) ; but, as he quietly assumes, 
all such appearances must of course 
be delusive. 

Once more, then, we are brought 
back to the question, how could 
any man hold such doctrines with- 
out going mad ? or, as it must now 
be asked, how could a man with so 
many elevated conceptions of the 
truth reconcile these ghastly con- 
clusions to the nobler part of his 
creed ? Edwards’ own explanations 
of the difficulty—such as they are— 
do not help us very far. The argu- 
ment by which he habitually de- 
fends the justice of the Almighty 
sounds very much like a poor quibble 
in his mouth, though it was not pecu- 
liar to him. Our obligation towards 
God, he says, must be in proportion 
to His merits; therefore it is infinite. 
Now there is no merit in paying a 
debt which we owe; and hence the 
fullest discharge of our duty de- 
serves no reward. On the other 
hand, there is demerit in refusing 
to pay a debt; and therefore any 
shortcoming deserves an infinitc 
penalty. (VI.155.) Without exa- 
mining whether our duty is propor- 
tional to the perfection of its object, 
and is irrespective of our capaci- 
ties, there is one vital objection to 
this doctrine, which Edwards had 
adopted from less coherent reasoners. 
His theory, as I have said, so far 
from destroying virtue, gives it the 
fullest possible meaning. There 
can be no more profound distinction 
than between the affections which 
harmonise with the Divine will 
and those which are discordant, 
though it might puzzle a more con- 
sistent Pantheist to account for 
the existence of the latter. That, 
however, is a primary doctrine with 
Edwards. But if virtue remains, 
it is certain that his theory seems 
to be destructive both of merit 
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and demerit as between man and 
God. If we are but clay in the 
hands of the potter, there is no 
intelligible meaning in our de- 
serving from him either good or 
evil. We are as he has made 
us. Edwards explains, indeed, 
that the sense of desert implies a 
certain natural congruity between 
evil-doing and punishment. (II. 
430.) But the question recurs, how 
in such a case the congruity arises ? 
It is one of the illusions which 
should disappear when we rise to 
the sphere of the absolute and infi- 
nite. The metaphor about a debt 
and its payment, though common in 
vulgar Calvinism, is quite below 
Edwards’ usual level of thought. 
And, if we try to restate the argu- 
ment in a more congenial form, its 
force disappears. The love of God, 
even though imperfect, should surely 
imply some conformity to His na- 
ture; and the existence of a certain 
defect is no intelligible reason for 
confounding the sentiment with an 
absolute enmity to the Creator. 


Though the argument, which is 
several times repeated, appears to 
have satisfied Kdwards, it would 
have been more in harmony with 
his principles to declare, that as be- 
tween man and his God, there could 


be no question of justice. The 
absolute sovereignty of the Creator 
is the only, and to him it should 
be the conclusive, answer to such 
complaints. But, whatever may be 
the fate of this apology, the one 
irremovable difficulty remains be- 
hind. If God be the one universal 
cause of all things, is He not the 
cause of evil as well as good? Do 
you not make God, in short, the 
author of sin P 

With this final difficulty, which, 
indeed, besets all such theories, 
Edwards struggles long and with 
less than his usual vigour. He 
tries to show, and perhaps suc- 
cessfully, that the difficulty concerns 
his opponents as much as himself. 
They can, at least, escape only by 
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creating a new kind of necessity, 
under the name of contingency ; for 
God is, on this theory, like a mari- 
ner who has constantly to shape his 
course to meet unforeseen and un- 
controllable gusts of wind (V. 298); 
and to make the best of it. He 
insists upon the difference, not very 
congenial to his scheme, between 
ordering and permitting evil. The 
sun, he says (V. 293), causes light, 
but is only the occasion of darkness. 
If, however, the sun voluntarily 
retired from the world, it could 
scarcely evade the responsibility of 
its absence. And, finally, he makes 
the ordinary distinction, and that 
which is perhaps the best answer 
to be made to an unanswerable 
difficulty. Christ’s crucifixion, he 
says, was so far bad as it was 
brought about by malignant mur- 
derers ; but as considered by God, 
with a view to all its glorious con- 
sequences, it was notevil, but good. 
(V. 297.) And thus any action 
may have two aspects; and that 
which appears to us, whose view is 
necessarily limited, as simply evil, 
may, when considered by an infinite 
intelligence, as part of the general 
order of things, be absolutely good. 
God does not will sin as sin, but as 
a necessary part of a generally per- 
fect system. 

Here, however, in front of that 
ultimate mystery which occurs in all 
speculation, I must take leave of this 
singular thinker. In a frequently 
quoted passage, Mackintosh speaks 
of his ‘power of subtle argument, 
perhaps unmatched, certainly unsur- 
passed amongst men.’ The eulogy 
seems to be rather overstrained, 
unless we measure subtlety of 
thought rather by the complexity 
and elaboration of its embodiment, 
than by the keenness of the thought 
itself. But that Edwards possessed 
extraordinary acuteness, is as clear 
as it is singular that so acute a 
man should have suffered his intel- 
lectual activity to be restrained 
within such narrow fetters. Placed 
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in a different medium, under the 
same circumstances, for example, 
as Hume or Kant, he might have 
developed a system of metaphysics 
of not less importance in the history 
of thought than the doctrines of 
either of these thinkers. He was, 
one might fancy, formed by nature 
to be a German professor, and ac- 
cidentally dropped into the American 
forests. Far away from the main 
currents of speculation, ignorant of 
the conclusions reached by his most 
cultivated contemporaries, and de- 
riving his intellectual sustenance 
chiefly from an absolute theology, 
with some vague knowledge of 
the English followers of Locke, 
his mind never expanded itself 
freely. Yet, even after making al- 
lowance for his secluded life, we 
are astonished at the powerful 
grasp which Calvinism, in its expir- 
ing age, had laid upon so penetrat- 
ing an intellect. The framework 
of dogma was so powerful, that the 
explosive force of Edwards’ specu- 


lations, instead of destroying his 
early principles by its recoil, ex- 
pended its whole energy along the 
line in which orthodox opinion was 
not injured. Most bold speculators, 
indeed, suffer from a kind of colour 
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blindness, which conceals from them 
a whole order of ideas, sufficiently 
familiar to very inferior minds. Ed. 
wards’ utter unconsciousness of the 
aspect which his doctrines would 
present to anyone who should 
have passed beyond the charmed 
circle of orthodox sentiment is, 
however, more surprising than the 
similar defect inany thinker of nearly 
equal acuteness. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century, he is still in 
bondage to the dogmas of the Pil- 
grim Fathers ; he is as indifferent to 
the audacious revolt of Hume and 
Collins as if the old theological 
dynasty were still in full vigour ; and 
the fact, whatever else it may prove, 
proves something for the enduring 
vitality of the ideas which had 
found an imperfect expression in 
Calvinism. Clearing away the 
crust of ancient superstition, we 
may still find in Edwards’ writings 
a system of morality as ennobling 
and a theory of the universe as 
elevated as can be discovered in 
any theology. That the crust was 
thick and hard, and often revolt- 
ing in its composition, is, indeed, 
undeniable; but the genuine metal 
is there, no less unmistakably than 
the refuse. 
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THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
Il.—WHAT IT DOES. 


HE special feature in English 
thought seems to be its averse- 
ness to any admission of the ideal, 
its rooted suspicion of all @ priori 
methods. From this fact, very wide 
inferences have been made, and 
much obloquy has been cast upon 
us as a nation. The French, for 
instance, are intolerant of our want 
of vivacity and sensibility, instance 
and emphasise our alleged illogicali- 
ties in thesocialand political spheres, 
and dwell on the debasing and 
gloom-inspiring effects of our dull- 
ness in art matters. The German 
says that we suffer from the plethora 
of wealth ; that for us the sensuous 
alone partakes of reality, and that 
with eyes fixed for ever on the till 
and counter we forget the eternal 
immensities that encompass us. 

It is good to see ourselves as 
others see us. While we are not 
thereby bound to accept all their 
conclusions, it can rarely happen 
that the general criticism of our 
neighbours is wholly false, or its 
study wholly unprofitable. 

Sincere reflection will probably 
lead us to acknowledge that our 
national tendencies in these days 
are too material. It is true that 
life unanimated by a high and lofty 
ideal is prone to degenerate. We 
hug ourselves on our modern dis- 
covery of the principle of non- 
intervention. Are we sure that our 
faith in comfort, affluence, ease, and 
our distrust of the value of abstract 
truths, have nothing to do with our 
recent policy ? Weneed no preacher 
to warn us that the excessive taste 
for luxury, the boundless desire of 
wealth, are essentially selfish, and 
therefore debasing. 

If the changes which seem im- 
pending in our history are to be 
safely consummated—if the ominous 
breach between Labour and Capital 


is to be closed quietly and gradually 
—if the gloomy contrast between 
the intolerable suffering of the 
many and the extreme luxury of the 
few is to be peacefully effaced—we 
have much to learn, and the social 
horizon warns us that our time for 
learning grows short. Duty has 
never been an unmeaning or power- 
less word to any class of English- 
men, but the time has come when 
we—and especially we of the upper 
middle class—must recast the type 
of our idea of duty, and give it 
ampler and wider dimensions. 

Nor can we afford to despise 
foreign strictures on our art short- 
comings. Who that knows the 
squalor and ugliness of all the sur- 
roundings of the poor, can doubt 
how much of their fierce discontent 
is due to the unloveliness and dis- 
comfort of their lives? There has 
been decided improvement among 
all classes in this direction within 
the last twenty years, but all that 
has yet been done can scarcely be 
counted more than a commence-* 
ment. 

While, however, we have much 
to learn from the criticism and ex- 
ample of our neighbours, there is 
another side to the question which 
equally demands notice. 

Whatever the defects of English 
thought on the side of the ima- 
gination, or even in philosophical 
breadth, and in logical consistency, 
it is certain that it is characterised 
by honesty of purpose, simplicity of 
expression, and adaptability to exist- 
ing facts. Constitutions 4 l’Abbé 
Siéyés, Napoleonic ideas, experi- 
mental republics, military Junker- 
doms, stiff bureaucracies, each and 
all may or may not be logical and 
admirable in their way, but they 
arose and subsist owing to habits of 
thought in the sphere of politics to 
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which our own mental attitude is 
entirely opposed. 

The development of our system 
of government in India is a most 
striking illustration of our charac- 
teristic mode of dealing with new 
problems. We invented no theories, 
though if ever there were a field 
for airing political hobby-horses, it 
was India in the end of last century. 
We found the greatness of empire 
thrust upon us. In accepting the 
trust we surveyed the facts, and 
determined as usual quwieta non 
movere. 

We found that it was customary 
among Indian princes to carry on 
the fiction thatthey were viceregents 
of the Emperor of Delhi, so we at 
first did the same, and got his sanc- 
tion to our assumption of sovereign 
power. So with our financial system. 
We found the Governments of India 
supported mainly by a most peculiar 
system of land tax. This system 
we incorporated bodily into our 
scheme of government. So with 


the judicial and police departments. 
Bad as these were, we wisely pre- 
ferred to adopt them with all their 
faults, than to excogitate better 


but novel systems. As time went 
on, the various departments of Go- 
vernment were modified, improved, 
purified, but the old stocks were in 
every instance retained. We de- 
stroyed nothing that could be 
allowed to remain compatibly with 
our position as rulers. Religion, 


customs, laws, none of these were’ 


interfered with where interference 
could by any possibility be avoided. 
It is too commonly alleged that the 
hereditary dislike to strangers—in- 
terlopers as they were called—which 
marked the old East India Company 
was due solely to their petty jea- 
lousy of possible commercial rivals. 
In fact, however, it was quite as 
much dictated by well-founded ap- 
prehension of the probable derange- 
ment of their conciliatory and tole- 
rant scheme of government by 
headstrong and independent persons 
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who might be careless of any other 
consideration than personal gain, 
or misguided though honest zeal. 

It is beyond all question that to 
this wide and enlightened policy of 
toleration we owe the stability of 
our Eastern Empire at the present 
moment. How stable this Empire 
is in the opinion of shrewd and 
competent persons, may best be 
judged by the credit of the Indian 
Government in the money markets 
of Europe and of India itself. 

It is proposed in the following 
pages to give some details in illus- 
tration of the system of govern- 
ment thus constituted, to sketch 
out briefly the fields occupied by 
the various civil departments, and 
the manner in which its duties are 
performed by the most important 
body of the civil functionaries in 
India—the Indian Civil Service. 

One thing very needful in the 
governing of a country, as in the 
keeping of a house, 1s money to 
pay the bills. And so fully alive 
was the old East India Company 
to this fact, that it took good 
care to secure the Imperial purse 
strings some time before it began 
to trouble itself about the dis- 
charge of Imperial functions. We 
shall follow the spirit of its 
example, and direct the reader’s 
attention in the first place to that 
important part of the Indian re- 
venues, the realisation, custody, and 
management of which are exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Civil 
Service. 

The total revenues of India may 
be approximately set down at fifty 
millions sterling annually. Of this, 
little less than one-half arises from 
the tax on land—ordinarily called in 
India the Land Revenue. 

By the ancient and universally 
acknowledged law of the country 
the ruling power is entitled toa 
proportion of the annual produce of 
every acre of land, except in cases 
where such power may have made 
a temporary or permanent gift of 
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such proportion of the produce, or 
may have agreed to receive a fixed 
sum annually, either for ever or for 
a term of years, in lieu of such pro- 
portion of the produce. Now this 
proportion of the annual produce 
was under native government a 
varying amount, and in fact was 
usually settled each year. This briefly 
stated fact will show how essentially 

‘ different must be the meaning of 
the words ‘property’ and ‘ pro- 
prietor ’’ as applied to land in India 
from that which they have in Eng- 
land. 

Definite property in land, as we 
understand it, was quite unknown 
in India prior to our rule. Rights 
with respect to land on the part of 
individuals and of communities un- 
doubtedly existed from the earliest 
times in India; but it is most im- 
portant to remember that such rights 
differed toto celo from those which 
have grown up in England out of 
the Saxon and Norman tenures, and 
which we are too apt to imagine to 
be the only natural and proper rights 
in land which can exist anywhere. 
Perhaps on no Indian topic are more 
frequent and more serious mistakes 
committed in England than on this 
one. Members of Parliament will 
harangue listeners as ill-informed 
as themselves on the wrongs of 
zemindars (landholders), and deduce 
conclusions the premises of which 
imply that the feudal law prevails 
in India. 

The compulsory alienation of land- 
ed property by the courts of law, in 
satisfaction of the debt of the pro- 
prietor, is common under our rule, 
and was unknown under native 
governments. The most absurd de- 
ductions have been made by sciolists 
in England from these facts, and 
the supposed beneficence of the mild 
native princes has been contrasted 
with our harsh and crushing system 
of government. The facts proved 
the exact opposite of the conclusion 
just stated. 

The absence of alienation under 
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native rule simply denoted the ab- 
sence of all recognition of fixed rights 
in the soil. The native governments 
never sold lands for unpaid arrears 
of revenue due on them, because 
such sale would have implied a 
pledge which they never gave. The 
prince might give lands ormightcon- 
tiscate them, and individuals might 
privately transfer them ; but the sale 
of lands was unknown, as implying 
a precision and fixity which never 
existed in regard to land. We lay 
stress on this because few English- 
men at all comprehend the vast and 
undefined rights over the soil which 
in native theory belong as of course 
to the ruling power. 

The first measure which the Bri- 
tish Government adopted on its as- 
sumption of power was to define 
and limit the State demand upon the 
land. Whatever the faults of the 
founders of our Indian Empire, 
there were not wanting statesmen 
among them who grasped the po- 
litical truth that the foundation of 
national prosperity must be laid in 
justice to all classes ; that a sound 
financial system could only be con- 
stituted by defining the rights and 
liabilities of all; and that conse- 
quently the limitation of the de- 
mands of Government to what was 
requisite and equitable was the prime 
need of the country. 

It was in obedience to this con- 
viction that the Marquis Cornwallis 
effected the permanent settlement 
of one huge province—Bengal; and 
whatever judgment be now formed 
as to the applicability of the means 
adopted to the end proposed, no 
question can arise as to the sin- 
cerity by which that measure was 
prompted. 

The ‘ village system,’ again, was 
another effort in the same direction. 
Introduced early in this century into 
those vast and flourishing regions 
which lie under the Himalayas and 
are bounded to the east by Bengal 
proper and tothe west by the Punjab, 
it at once struck deep roots into the 
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subsoil of native tradition. Its chief 
founders were Holt Mackenzie and 
R. Bird—names which ought to be 
honoured by Englishmen if phil- 
anthropic statesmanship has any 
claim to memory. Adapting to the 
requirements of a civilised Govern- 
ment those elements of social polity 
which could be found still vigorous 
amid the decay of the Mohammedan 
power, these statesmen evoked order 
out of disorder, and bequeathed to 
their adopted country a legacy of 
genius, or, rather, of that manly 
industry which, by the mastery of 
infinite detail, can recompose and, 
as it were, reorganise the defunct 
and dry bones of the past. 

A different system was adopted 
in Bombay and in Madras. There 
the Government appeared as the 
actual landowner, dispensed with 
the services of any middleman, and 
contracted with the cultivators 
themselves for the amounts which 
they were to render on account 
of their occupancy. This system 
has been called the ryotwari te- 
nure. ‘Ryot’ means cultivator— 
the actual agriculturist who ploughs 
and sows and reaps. Each of these 
systems of collecting the revenue 
has been vigorously attacked, and 
as keenly defended. Into their re- 
spective merits we cannot here 
enter. What is common to them 
all is, the recognition of the same 
principle of the fundamental right of 
the State to an enormous and direct 
share of each year’s profits of the 
land. The English reader will hear 
doubtless with great astonishment 
that in the North-West Provinces 
the Government share of the 
rental of land was some few years 
ago laid down as only one-half, and 
not two-thirds, as it had hereto- 
fore been! Thus (to omit minor 
details'), if the total rent-roll of a 
village is estimated to amount to, 
say, 4,000 rs., Government would 


road repairs, postal service, &c. 


* I omit here reference to the petty taxes for the support of the village watchman, 
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fix its yearly demand at 2,000 rs., 
and leave the other 2,000 rs. for 
the zemindar (which had better be 
translated ‘ landholder,’ and not 
‘landowner,’ as the former word, 
though not unobjectionable, is nearer 
the facts than the latter). Our Go- 
vernment thus supposes itself to 
share and share alike with the ze- 
mindar, or pretty nearly so. What 
would be said in England to such a 
demand? In India there is not the 
slightest feeling of soreness at this 
claim of Government. The income 
tax, indeed, was hated and loathed 
by all, including the officers who 
had to administer that wickedly 
foolish impost. The land tax, on the 
other hand, is entirely in accordance 
with immemorial tradition. One 
difference, indeed, there is in our 
way of managing it. We are 
not fond of giving credit, and have 
succeeded (with trifling exceptions) 
in training an immense population 
to pay punctually to the quarter 
day. This of itself is no small step 
in national education. Under the 
native princes immense tracts of 
country were often farmed out to 
some iniquitous and rapacious court 
favourite, who had license to squeeze 
and harry the wretched agricul- 
turists. But the latter had chances 
of escape that they do not now 
possess. When his exactions were 
too oppressive, the rapacious amil 
was attacked and killed, and his 
troops driven out of the district. 
Before our annexation of Oudb, it 
was a common thing for a powerful 
zemindar to defy the nawab’s repre- 
sentative, troops, and all; ensconce 
himself in a mud fort, and take the 
chance of a large enough force being 
sent against him to compel payment 
of his rent. At the worst, the country- 
men could migrate, with their cattle 
and tools of husbandry, and seek 
and easily find lands as fertile and a 
lord less oppressive. Men were few 
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and acres many. Nowadays, all this 
is reversed. The arm of the Angrez 
Bahadoor (the English) is strong 
to punish all open violence, and 
long enough to reach any fugitive. 
‘Whither should I fly?’ said a cri- 
minal to the present writer ; ‘is not 
the Company’s raj 1,400 koss long?’ 
The increase of population is enor- 
mous. Year by year the jungle re- 
cedes, and gives place to waving 
grain fields. There is no lack of 
armies of labourers to reclaim the 
most pestilential swamps—to drain, 
plough, and sow. The first few 
years of such reclamation are ter- 
ribly fatal to the pioneers. But ne- 
cessity urges fresh recruits on to fill 
the ranks, and as time goes on the 
malarious soil becomes clean and 
wholesome. Some few years ago a 
spot lying under the Himalayas 
which guard Nepal was so deadly 
that there was a country rhyme 
about it, which advised the man 
weary of life not to take poison, 
but, instead of so doing, to go to 
Pudrowna : 

Marna chahe 

Zahar n’ khaie 

Pudrowna jae. 
Pudrowna is now very little less 
healthy than the average of simi- 
larly situated localities. 

While the remedies of the people 
against the demands of Government 
are taken away by the results of our 
firm rule, the evils to which those 
desperate remedies were the only 
antidote have been eradicated. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the 
national blessing which the English 
Government is to a country like 
India. 

The fact that the amount of tax- 
ation is moderate, instead of being 
ruinously oppressive, is the least of 
its benefits. It was the utter de- 
moralisation of all classes of offi- 
cials, and the terrible hopelessness 
that pervaded the whole commu- 
nity, that were the real plague spots 
of native rule. With what heart 
can a man work when his industry 
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only makes him a more conspicuous 
mark for plunder? Abject slavish. 
ness, deception, chicanery, are the 
only resources open to such a people 
to meet such evils. No man could 
call anything his own. The strong 
man remorselessly afflicted the weak. 
The stronger in turn attacked him. 
There was no remedy. The courts 
miscalled of justice notoriously sold 
their judgments. To the present 
day it is the commonest thing for 
a poor man to supplicate piteously 
that his cause may be decided 
by any raw young English civil 
officer, who can barely understand 
the language, rather than by an 
experienced native judge. ‘ Oh, 
my lord, protector of the poor, 
have mercy on me. Do not send 
my case to the noble Tahsildar 
sahib, but let Mr. Briggs Baha- 
door (= the gallant Mr. Briggs) 
judge between us; for, oh, my lord, 
my adversary has plenty of money, 
and I am a very, very poor man!’ 
His meaning is that his adversary’s 
long purse will be powerful with the 
native official, but not with young 
Mr. Briggs. Any experienced Eng- 
lish officer must have heard such ap- 
plications as this at least scores of 
times during his career. And this 
is under our rule, after many years 
of vigilant administration and stern 
scrutiny of any misdoing on the 
part of the native tribunals. A 
universal hopeless distrust of ob- 
taining justice prevailed under native 
rule. Such a state of feeling was 
infinitely more impoverishing than 
any number of acts of direct spolia- 
tion, for it paralysed the arms of 
labour and stifled all industry and 
enterprise. 

The first great work of the British 
Government, that by which it laid 
the broad foundations of national 
confidence, was to determine and 
fix the amount of its demands on 
the land revenue of the country. 
This operation, differently con- 
ducted in different provinces, was 
identical everywhere so far as re- 
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gards the main necessity of obtain- 
ing the income requisite for de- 
fraying the Imperial expenditure. 
The methods adopted, however, 
varied greatly, as above stated. 

Perhaps a brief summary of the 
system adopted in the North-West 
Provinces, the most elaborate and 
carefully executed of any, will be 
useful in throwing light generally 
upon the subject, and help the 
reader both to a clearer conception 
of Indian land tenures, and of one 
important branch of an Indian 
civilian’s duties. 

Prior to our rule, as we have 
already said, all who possessed 
rights in land possessed them 
either by the grant or on the 
sufferance of the Sovereign. Such 
persons, by whatever names they 
were called, were, of course, not 
proprietors in the English sense of 
that word. 

The first settlements that were 
made in the North-West Provinces 
were avowedly only temporary. As 
knowledge of the circumstances of 
the country advanced, the periods 
for which the Government gave 
leases were very much extended, 
and at last it became customary in 
the North-West Provinces for Go- 
vernment to grant these leases (or 
‘settlements,’ as they were called) 
for periods of thirty years. The 
Government, that is to say, con- 
tracted, on the one hand, that it 
would recognise such and such 
persons as having a right of pro- 
prietorship for the next thirty years 
in the particular estate contracted 
for, and would only call upon the 
said person or persons to pay a 
fixed sum then named, and no more 
for the said period. The other 
side, on their part, covenanted to 
pay to Government punctually on 
certain fixed quarter days the an- 
nual sum agreed upon. Various 


other covenants were also entered 
into, which cannot now be detailed, 
but it was distinctly understood 
that Government reserved to itself 
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the power to rescind the whole bar- 
gain and turn out the contractors, 
substituting other persons in their 
place, if they should fail to fulfil the 
main condition of punctual payment 
of the sum stipulated. 

Now it is obvious that in this 
task the Government had to fix 
three things. Firstly, the limits of 
each estate; secondly, the amount 
of money to be paid to Government 
by each estate; thirdly, the person 
or persons with whom it was proper 
to contract for the payment of the 
revenue when it had been thus fixed, 
and to whom all the benefits should 
belong arising from this novel limi- 
tation of the demand on the land. 
Each of these three branches of this 
great work entailed operations of 
the most extensive kind, and must 
be now separately noticed. 

The reader is probably aware that 
the unit of government in India is a 
district. The size of districts varies 
considerably, but in the North- 
West Provinces an average district 
will be from sixty to seventy miles in 
length, by perhaps thirty to forty 
in breadth. The limits of a district 
correspond as far as possible with 
the natural boundaries, modified by 
reasons of administrative conveni- 
ence, such as compactness of form, 
or by other reasons dictated by ex- 
perience. Where such a tract of 
country had a distinctive name 
under the native rulers, it has been 
retained ; where this was not the 
case the name of the head-quarters 
station has been taken for the name 
of the district. Each district has 
its separate and complete staff of 
officials, English and native. 

It will hence be readily under- 
stood that when the work of settle- 
ment, as above explained, was re- 
solved on, it was at once determined 
to conduct it separately, district by 
district; that is to say, a special 
separate staff of officers was retained 
for each district to conduct the 
work of settlement therein. 

The first thing was to decide on 
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the limits of each estate. Now in 
India the whole inhabited country 
is divided into villages or townships, 
the boundaries of which, though in 
those vast alluvial plains they be 
quite undistinguishable to an un- 
trained eye, are as well known to 
the residents as are the limits of 
our parishes to the generality of the 
parishioners. 

It was decided, therefore, usually 
(though not invariably) to take the 
village boundaries as the limits of 
each estate on the great rent-roll 
then forming. But how were these 
limits to be recorded? It was 
soon found that the only thorough 
method of so doing was to survey 
and map out each village. When 
it is remembered that there were 
some thirty districts in the North- 
West Provinces, and that each dis- 
trict contains many thousand (some 
contain over 7,000) villages, some 
idea of the magnitude of this pre- 
liminary labour will be gained. 

But this was nothing like all. 
The next point was to determine 
the amount of money to be assessed 
as land tax or revenue (usually 
called ‘jumma’ in Hindustani) upon 
each estate. The only satisfactory 
mode of solution here was to find 
out the gross produce of each estate. 
This entailed the careful and mi- 
nute examination of the agricultural 
capabilities of each village. The 
quality and amount of the different 
soils composing it, the facilities of 
obtaining water for irrigation, the 
proximity to markets, and the avail- 
ability of means of transport by 
road or river, all had to be most 
carefully considered in determining 
this essential point. In so doing 
every separate field was measured 
and its dimensions recorded; the 
crop on it was noted, and all the 
points above detailed were regis- 
tered. 

The area of waste land, jungle 
and forest, and lakes and ponds, 
belonging to the township was care- 
fully ascertained, and the groves 
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and even separate fruit-trees stand- 
ing in each village were set down. 
On the data thus gained over large 
areas of country, general proposi- 
tions were laid down, and after re- 
peated tests were taken as esta- 
blished. These propositions were, 
that given such and such sets of 
agricultural statistics, such and 
such results as to the rent payable 
per acre might safely be assumed. 
It will be perceived that it in this 
manner became possible to develop 
this method of valuation into a 
regular system. The whole of the 
operations in each district were 
from time to time submitted to the 
consideration of a central authority 
termed the Board of Revenue. 
The results obtained in one part of 
the country were compared with 
those got in widely distant tracts ; 
errors were detected, abnormal cir- 
cumstances were explained, and 
thus while uniformity was obtain- 
ed, it was secured that gross un- 
der valuation or over assessment 
should be alike impossible. The 
produce of each village in the shape 
of rent properly payable by the 
actual cultivator to the so-called 
proprietors having thus been ascer- 
tained, all that remained was to 
decide upon the proportion thereof 
which Government should reserve 
for itself. This was, as above stated, 
at first, fixed at two-thirds (after- 
wards reduced to one-half) of the 
gross produce. 

The third point was, perhaps, 
the most difficult of all. With 
whom ought the Government to 
contract ? Who were the persons 
who had the best right to the sur- 
plus profits after deducting the 
Government share from the gross 
produce ? 

The early settlements of the so- 
called ceded and conquered pro- 
vinces were made, like those in 
Bengal, without minute enquiry 
as to the nature of the rights ac- 
tually possessed by the persons 
with whom Government contracted 
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for the payment of the revenue. 
Subsequently, however, strenuous 
efforts were made to ascertain all 
such ‘rights. A commission was 
appointed expressly for this purpose 
under the provisions of Regulation 
I, 1821, and the results of the en- 
quiries made were tabulated and 
recorded in prescribed forms (see 
also Regulation VII. 1822), anda 
most complete scheme was devised 
for insuring the future accuracy 
of these registers of rights. 

It is most difficult to convey to 
the English reader a clear concep- 
tion of the magnitude and gravity 
of this undertaking. If the single 
question of tenant-right in Ireland 
has been till the present time so 
unintelligible and insoluble a diffi- 
culty, what must have been the 
case in India, where the rights to 
be determined were those of people 
alien to us in race, speech, habits, 
and laws, and where those rights 
were so numerous and conflicting, 
and so fundamentally opposed to 
all Western ideas? Difficult as it 
is, we shall make the attempt to 
explain this subject ; but the brevity 
imposed by our limits forbids a 
complete exposition. Those who 
desire fuller information we must 
refer to the admirable manuals pub- 
lished by the authority of the Go- 
vernment of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, entitled Directions for Revenue 
Officersinthe North-Western Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, from which 
standard work we have unhesita- 
tingly drawn in these pages. ‘The 
common voice of the country,’ says 
the work just named, ‘assigns the 
proprietary right to a person or a 
number of persons who have for 
years paid the Government demand, 
provided for the cultivation of the 
land, &c.’ ‘But this is by no means 
invariably a sufficient test of pro- 
prietary right, for the payment 
may have been made as farmer, or 


? Le. a state of things such as occurs 
end Madras above referred to. 
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hereditary collector, and not as pro- 
prietor. The following passage 
will strike most Englishmen as 
very strange. Writing in 1849, 
Mr. Thomason says : 


It may happen, and in some parts of the 
country it is not unfrequently the case, that 
there is no party entitled to claim the pro- 
prictary right. Under such a system as 
has been described to prevail in native 
states, it would not be surprising if alk 
proprietary right were sometimes extin- 
guished. 

In that event all the cultivators would be 
reduced to the same level, holding from 
year to year at the pleasure of the ruling 
power,” and the headman would be merely 
primus inter pares, selected by the Go- 
vernment for his superior abilities or influ- 
ence, and liable to be displaced at pleasure. 
The Government, however, has no desire to 
retain the proprietary right in its own 
hands, and in such cases commonly confers 
the right on anyone who, by local influence 
or by successful exertion in the manage- 
ment of the township, may have a preferen- 
tial claim to the indulgence. Sometimes 
the proprietary right is put up to com- 
petition at public auction, and is sold to the 
highest bidder. Neither of these courses 
should be ever followed without previous 
careful ascertainment that no existing 
rights of any kind connected with the pos- 
session or occupation of the land are 
hereby compromised. 


It would be impossible to put 
more clearly the total difference of 
Indian and English facts regarding 
landed property. Imagine any part 


of England where ‘not unfre- 
quently there is no party entitled 
to claim the proprietorship’! Ima- 
gine such proprietary right in a 
parish or two being conferred upon 
‘anyone’ on account of his local 
influence or successful manage- 
ment! Imagine a Government 
‘having no desire to retain such 
proprietary right’ in its own hands, 
and preferring to give it away ! 
Yet the reader would greatly err 
if he inferred that no rights in the 
soil existed prior to the British 
rule. To begin with the lowest 
class—the peasantry (called ryots 


under the ryotwarry tenures of Bombay 
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or asdmies). No labourer in any 
country is more industrious, more 
skilful according to his own me- 
thods, more frugal and patient than 
the Indian ryot, and none is more 
distinguished for passionate fond- 
ness for his native spot. Like the 
ox he drives through his furrows, 
no severity seems capable of goad- 
ing him into resistance. He prefers 
an old to a new master, but sub- 
mits to all provided that he is 
suffered to keep enough of the fruits 
of his toil for the subsistence of his 
family and of his bullocks. By far 
the greater portion of the soil is 
cultivated by these ryots, who hold 
the land in small plots at certain 
customary rates. These plots may 
average from five or six acres to 
perliaps over a hundred, but the 
holdings are more usually, perhaps, 
about twelve to twenty acres. In 
‘a vast majority of cases these tenan- 
cies are nominally at will, but in a 
certain number they are hereditary, 
and descend from father to son or 
nephew, from generation to gene- 
ration. In such latter cases the 
tenant has prescriptively certain 
rights; e.g. he cannot be ejected 
from his holding so long as he pays 
his due rent; and his rent, again, 
is not liable to enhancement, at 
least to the same extent as the rent 
of tenants at will. 

The latter, of course, have no 
safeguard but the moderation or 
good sense of their landlord; and 
unfortunately this is not much 
worth in a large number of cases. In 
former days, when the oppressions 
and wars of native princes, and the 
anarchy and devastation consequent 
on the predatory incursions of the 
Mahrattas, Pindarees, and other 
wholesale robbers thinned the coun- 
try of men, and checked the growth 
of population, the laborious tenant 
was too valuable to be much op- 
pressed by his own immediate su- 
perior, for he had the remedy in his 
own hands, and could and did leave 
the lands of the tyrannical lord for 
one more merciful or more prudent. 
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The increase of population every- 
where under our rule has, however, 
made labour more abundant than 
before; and this class of the popu- 
lation undoubtedly feels the pres- 
sure thereof, to some extent at least. 
On the other hand they in common 
with all other classes, and perhaps 
in a greater degree than most 
others, profit by the increased secu- 
rity of person and property which 
our laws insure; a security totally 
unknown under the best native 
governments, and independent of 
the personal character of individual 
masters. 

Advancing from the tenant cul- 
tivator to the classes above, i.e. to 
thosewho received therentfrom him, 
we premise that these were various. 
It might be—very frequently still 
is—the case that the whole lands of 
a township belonged to a commu- 
nity. Such community might hold 
these lands on a tenure the inci- 
dents of which were very similar to 
the ‘tenancy in common’ known 
to English law. 

In others again, the lands, though 
held in severalty, were yet so 
far component parts of one joint 
estate that each part was liable to 
the burdens of the whole, and in 
many cases shared in certain joint 
orofits. 

These village communities have 
always been in the habit of keeping 
a common account of their income 
and expenditure. They lease the 
greater part of the village lands 
to the cultivator class just men- 
tioned (the ryots or as4mies), and 
the rest they reserve to themselves 
in small plots of a few acres each 
for the production of necessaries for 
their own consumption, Under 
the native governments, they were 
in the habit of paying from the 
common fund, through a represen- 
tative selected from their body, the 
yearly tribute or assessment laid 
upon them by the king, or by his 
officer the amil, or by the farmer 
where the taxes had been let to 
farm. 
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When we stepped into the place 
of the former rulers, we followed 
their example in so far that we 
usually admitted several of the 
prominent members of the village 
community to contract for the due 
payment of the quota of revenue 
fixed upon the village. 

These communities often traced 
their descent from some common 
ancestor, and formed in truth one 
great brotherhood. In other com- 
munities, again, no trace of a com- 
mon ancestry was to be found. 

In other villages, the entire pro- 
prietary right was found in a single 
owner. Of course, in such cases 
the Government at once recog- 
nised his right, and contracted with 
him for the future payment of the 
revenue. 

In some parts of the country we 
found great nobles called Talooq- 
dars possessing rights more or less 
extensive over large tracts—rights 
coexisting with the rights of village 
communities or single village pro- 
prietors, such as we have just de- 
scribed. Some grandee of the na- 
tive courts, or some petty and for- 
merly independent rajah, had been 
in the habit of contracting with the 
ruling power for the payment of 
the yearly quota from his part of 
the country. The talooqdar al- 
ways got, either by custom or by 
the express grant under which he 
held, a percentage of profit for 
himself. The inferior proprietors’ 
rights were, however, as distinct 
as if there had been no talooqdar. 
The prodigious error committed by 
us so extensively in Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa at the time of the per- 
manent settlement consisted in this 
—that while we limited for ever 
the Government demand upon the 
numerous taloogdars with whom 
we frequently concluded settle- 
ments in those provinces, we put 
no limitation upon the demand 


which they, in their turn, were au- 
thorised to make upon the inferior 
proprietors. In the North-West 
Provinces we have wisely shunned 
this injustice, and the settlements 
in such cases have been made 
either direct with the inferior pro- 
prietors (zemindars), reserving his 
percentage to the talooqdar, or if 
the settlement was made with the 
talooqdar himself, care has been 
taken that a sub-settlement should 
be made by which the rights of the 
inferior proprietors should be duly 
protected. 

Such was the work of ‘ settle- 
ment,’ technically so called, as it 
was conducted in the North-West 
Provinces, As the periods for which 
the last of these settlements were 
made, viz. thirty years, fell in, re- 
vision of settlement was, of course, 
made, and is still being made. The 
whole of the old work is revised, 
the capabilities of the estates are 
estimated anew, and _ contracts 
entered into between Govern- 
ment and the Malgoozars.? In 
every instance the Government 
finds itself fairly entitled to a large- 
ly enhanced rent roll. Discussions 
about the proper persons to recog- 
nise as proprietors are now, of 
course, rare. Those who for thirty 
years have continuously paid the 
Government demand, have mani- 
festly a clear primd facie title to 
contract as proprietors with the 
Government for the new term now 
commencing. 

This will explain how it is that 
settlement is still going on, and has 
been so for the last ten or twelve 
years. The various districts were 
originally settled in different years, 
and their terms expire therefore 
at different dates. 

Only a sufficient number of 
civilians are detached from the re- 
gular service to supervise the settle- 
ment operations in the different 








* Literally, revenue payers. 
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districts going on at one time. 
Each district occupies some five or 
six years (more or less) in revision ; 
and as the revision in one district 
is completed, the staff is transferred 
to another district where its services 
become required. ~ 

Settlement duty has long been 
considered a favourite service. The 
pay is somewhat higher than that 
of the rank and file of the civilian 
body ; the training is, of all others, 
admirably fitted for educating a 
young officer in the knowledge of 
the habits and circumstances of 
the agricultural classes, and espe- 
cially of the land tenures of the 
country. The life necessitates 
constant exercise in the open air 
during the cold season, and there- 
fore allows the indulgence of sport- 
ing tastes which many young En- 
glishmen possess. Indeed, a late 
Lieutenant-Governor used to say 
that a good settlement officer should 
always have his gun on his 


shoulder, and his khusrah (field 
book) in his hand. During the hot 


weather the settlement officer is 
engaged in tabulating and digesting 
into prescribed forms the mass of 
statistics collected by himself and his 
subordinates during the preceding 
cold weather months, and a cus- 
tom of late years has sprung up of 
allowing these fortunate gentlemen 
to retire out of the heat of the 
plains to the cool shades of the hill 
stations for the execution of this 
work. 

There can be no objection per se 
to such indulgence, if the result be 
increased efficiency to the public 
service ; but there is a not unna- 
tural feeling in the ranks of the 
service generally that lieutenant- 
governors who have themselves 
been settlement officers are rather 
too apt to think that there is no- 
thing like leather, and that the ten- 
dency (especially of late) has been 
to overrate the comparative merits 
of settlement officers as weighed 
against those of their brother offi- 
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cers in the ordinary line, and that 
these extra perquisites and extra 
favours tend not unnaturally to 
foster in the favoured ones a per- 
fectly unfounded claim to extra 
merit, and, therefore, to extra pro- 
motion, and to a larger share than 
others of the few great prizes of 
the service. 

After the land revenue of a dis- 
trict has been assessed, it is obvious 
that the next thing is to collect 
it. In the presidency of Bengal 
proper, where the permanent set- 
tlement was long ago introduced, 
this is comparatively an easy mat- 
ter. If the revenue on any estate 
is not paid on the day it is due, 
such estate is at once notified for 
sale. This summary procedure, 
coupled with the fact of the im- 
mensely increased value of land, 
makes the realisation of the revenue 
a matter as easy as certain. 

In the North-West Provinces, 
however, the system required and 
must always require a different pro- 
cedure. The people are hardier and 
less docile than the soft Bengalees ; 
and their lands, if more salubrious 
than the swampy rice fields of the 
south, are less productive; and, 
lastly, the just policy adopted 
by us of recognising the indepen- 
dence of all those who are actually 
possessed of proprietary rights in 
land, instead of treating with some 
great lord on behalf of large tracts 
of country, involved the immense 
and constantly recurring labour of 
having to deal with vast numbers 
instead of with a single individual. 
The trouble incurred was, however, 
worth its cost, and one after an- 
other the difficulties that existed 
were encountered and surmounted. 
The plan adopted is as follows. 
Each revenue district is under the 
charge of an experienced civilian 
called the Collector, who is assisted 
by two or three junior civilians 
who are termed his assistants or 
covenanted deputies. Besides these, 
he has one or more uncovenanted 
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deputies, and a iarge staff of native 
officials. Each district is subdi- 
vided into six or seven (more or 
less) portions, and to each subdi- 
vision a native officer of great abi- 
lity is appointed under the title 
of Tahsildar.4 This functionary is 
carefully selected for his respectabi- 
lity and business capacity, and is in- 
vested with large authority. He has 
some six or eight clerks under him, 
and a retinue of some thirty or forty 
messengers and process servers. 
The whole establishment live in a 
large, well-constructed Government 
building, usually located as near the 
centre of the subdivision as possible. 
The instalments of revenue for- 
merly were eight or nine in num- 
ber, and were due in advance. In 
1840-41 a great improvement was 
made. The instalments were re- 
duced to four only, and were made 
due after, instead of before, the 
crops had been gathered. In thus 
practically renouncing its lien or 
power of distraint on the growing 
crops, the Government was influ- 
enced solely by the desire to im- 
prove the condition of the land- 
holders, by rendering them more 
independent of the money-lender 
class, and thus to increase the se- 
curity and value of landed property. 
The result has been eminently suc- 
cessful, and has largely tended to 
effect the object at which the mea- 
sure was aimed, All over the North- 
West Provinces land is now in the 
highest demand. The cautious 
mercantile class buy it up with the 
greatest avidity. In a country 
where 15 to 20 per cent. is often 
cheerfully paid for the use of 
money lent on sound security, ca- 
pitalists invest enormously in land 
which, according to the nominal 
statistics, cannot yield more than 
2 to 3 per cent. It is doubtless 
true that railroads, river and canal 
communications, and improved 
country roads make all produce in- 
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finitely more valuable now than in 
old times, when the cost of taking 
articles to market soon ate up all 
the profit. 

And it is equally true that our 
assessments of the gross produce, 
that is the obtainable rent, of a vil- 
lage are nothing like what the 
value of the agricultural products 
of the village would amount to, 
and that a native zemindar really 
obtains in rent, and in his share of 
the produce, &c., far more than our 
officer ever estimates that he will 
obtain. 

But with all this, land would 
stand at a very different value from 
what it now bears, were it not for 
the just and consistent moderation 
of the British rule in respect to it. 
At first the people, long accustomed 
to spoliation, were suspicious of our 
intentions, made every effort to con- 
ceal the facts about their lands, 
pretended that the soil was sterile, 
or water unobtainable, or that the 
rains had been too heavy or too 
scanty, &c. When the time for 
paying their quota arrived, it was 
common enough formerly for the 
people to plead poverty, they were 
quite unable to pay, were starving, 
&e. 

The tahsildar was authorised to 
treat such representations firmly 
but temperately, and to take every 
means to ascertain if any unusual 
pressure had occurred. If his en- 
quiries proved the falsity of the 
excuse, he was directed to require 
immediate explanation from the 
defaulters. These latter would 
come to the tahseel office, or head- 
quarters of the tahsildar, fall on 
the ground at his feet, grovel in the 
dust, remove their turbans, and 
weepingly declare that they and 
their children were actually dying 
of want. The tahsildar unmoved 
would order the detention of several 
of the chief defaulters, and dismiss 
the others with the advice to pay 
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speedily. The detained ones would 
sit quiet for several hours where 
they were, and would then remark, 
in a wheedling manner, that if the 
noble tahsildar sahib would accept 
a quarter of what was due, they had 
brought so much, and would then 
calmly proceed to untie a handful 
of rupees from the girdle of one of 
the party. 

The tahsildar would make no 
remark till this sum had been re- 
ceived and counted, when he would 
say, haughtily enough, ‘ Now, rascals, 
pay the rest at once !’ 

The defaulters would forthwith 
protest vehemently that now the 
tahsildar had wrung from them the 
very last farthing; they hadn’t an- 
other copper coin to buy a mouth- 
ful; might they depart? No an- 
swer, of course, being received to 
this, and the afternoon wearing on, 
another of the party would casually 
remark that he happened to have 
brought with him such and such a 
further sum, which he would pro- 
ceed to extract from the folds of his 
turban. More menaces would pro- 
duce further disgorgements. An- 
other of the party would suddenly 
bethink him that he certainly had 
twenty-three rupees tied up in the 
corner of the cotton sheet which he 
was wearing at that moment, but 
that he was badly in want of a pair 
of bullocks, and was going to pur- 
chase them this very day, if the 
noble tahsildar would kindly re- 
present to the glorious collector 
sahib the sad embarrassments of 
his humble servant. The tahsildar 
would listen to all this nonsense 
unmovedly, and rejoin with a brief, 
‘Silence, pig! pay up your revenue 
at once.’ When all that was due 
had been paid (and perhaps a trifle 
besides as douceur to the tahsildar 
and his underlings) the party would 
get cheerfully up, salaam low to the 
tahsildar, and march off to their 
distant village, by no means dis- 
heartened at having had to pay, 
but quite content to have lost a day 
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in trying hard to get ont of some of 
the burden, and somewhat puzzled 
that the old severities common 
enough under native rule had not 
been employed to make them dis- 
gorge earlier. The conversation on 
the way home would probably allow 
that the Synd-jee (the tahsildar) 
was a mild-tempered man, and if he 
or his satellites had grasped only a 
moderate douceur, he would be pro- 
bably highly lauded as unusually 
benevolent. 

This kind of thing is now com- 
paratively rare. All know that 
mere words of remonstrance are 
perfectly ineffectual unless ground- 
ed on substantial facts. 

In case of total inability or deter- 
mined obstinacy, the tahsildar re- 
ports the matter to his superior, the 
collector of the district, who, after 
enquiry, can enforce the Govern- 
ment demand by distraint of the 
defaulter’s property, or by lease or 
sale of the land on which the arrear 
accrued, or, finally, can proceed 
against the defaulter’s person, and 
keep him in prison for a moderate 
period. This latter mode of pro- 
cedure has, however, for many years 
past become almost obsolete. 

The land revenue, i‘iough by far 
the most important, is, however, not 
the only source of Government 
revenue. The excise upon spirits 
and upon intoxicating drugs, and 
the revenue from the sale of stamp 
paper, are two considerable sources 
of income, and are both managed 
by officers of the Civil Service. 

Various systems have been tried 
in respect to the management of 
the excise. The plan of farming 
out the monopoly of the manufac- 
ture and sale of spirits in each dis- 
trict has been attempted. Latterly 
an awkward system of Government 
distilleries has been in vogue. Large 
enclosures have been erected, and 
sheds constructed, within which 
alone the distillers are allowed to 
erect their stills, and carry on their 
manufacture. A heavy tax per gallon 
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islevied and is paid before the manu- 
factured article is allowed to be re- 
moved from the distillery by the 
retail vendors. An attempt was 
made to engraft upon this system 
the English method of levying a 
duty proportionate to the strength 
of the spirit. The whole plan is 
complicated and objectionable, and 
nothing is stranger than to see 
Sykes’ hydrometers manipulated in 
a dirty mud enclosure, guiltless of 
chairs or tables, by a native, who 
barely understands how to read the 
figures denoting the specific gravity 
and the temperature. Moreover, the 
whole method is peculiarly open to 
fraud, and we believe that these de- 
tails have now been abolished. The 
object in view is wisely recognised 
as being to raise the tax to that 
height which will most enhance the 
price without offering inducement 
enough to encourage smuggling. 
The stamp revenue, though a 
perfectly novel importation from 
Europe, has been found very pro- 


ductive and easily digestible by 


native constitutions. Theoretically 
it is doubtless objectionable, as Mr. 
Mill has long ago pointed out. 

But there are everywhere, and 
especially in India, an immense 
number of cases where litigation 
is resorted to as an exciting occu- 
pation and amusement, owing to 
the faults of both parties, and in 
such cases it is as fair to make liti- 
gants pay for their law as for any 
other superfluous luxury. Where 
all the fault ison one side the courts 
of justice have it in their power to 
throw the chief burden of the costs 
on the aggressor, and this power 
they always exercise. In any case, 
despite of theoretical objections, 
it is hardly to be expected that 
in a country like India a tax 
which produces so much with so 
little friction will be speedily re- 
linquished. It is a tax which costs 
a mere fraction to realise. The 
stamp paper is consigned to the 
district collector, who simply pro- 
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vides for its safe custody and for its 
sale by agents located in different 
parts of his jurisdiction, who are 
reimbursed for their trouble by a 
trifling commission on the sales. 

As Government banker of his 
district, the collector has another 
very important and responsible duty 
to perform. As the Government 
revenues are paid in to the tahsil- 
dars, they forthwith despatch the 
amount in hard cash to the collector 
at head-quarters, where it is at once 
deposited in the Government trea- 
sury. Every coin that comes in is 
tested by professional testers, who 
with wonderful rapidity and accu- 
racy daily pass large sums, all in 
silver. The treasurer is a native 
officer of known respectability, who 
gives heavy security for his fidelity, 
but the collector is himself person- 
ally responsible for the safety of the 
entire sum in his charge. The 
treasury buildings are usually con- 
structed with great solidity. Each 
treasure chest is under double locks, 
the keys of which are kept, the one 
by the collector, the other by the 
native treasurer. A guard of armed 
police keep watch over the treasury 
night and day, anot unnecessary pre- 
caution when it is learnt that sums 
of 100,000l, to 200,000/. in silver are 
not unfrequently lying at one time 
in a single district treasury. 

Periodical reports are duly sent 
to the superior revenue authority 
in the province, the Board of Re- 
venue, as to the progress made in 
realising the Government demands. 

All Government payments in the 
district are made by its collector. 
The pay of all the Government es- 
tablishments, the expenditure of the 
Army, Commissariat, and Public 
Works Departments, all passes 
through the collector’s hands. Of 
course voluminous accounts are re- 
quisite, and are daily kept up. 

The treasury accounts are regu- 
larly submitted to the Accountant- 
General of the province. This 
officer knows the approximate 
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requirements of each district, and 
is kept constantly informed of its 
actual cash balance. With him ac- 
cordingly is left the decision as to 
the movement of bullion from one 
district treasury to another, or to 
the metropolis of the province. 

Some idea will now have been 
gained as to the duties of a ‘col- 
lector’ as Government banker. It 
is obvious that here, again, he re- 
quires a number of subordinates. 
Accordingly he has usually under 
him a deputy-collector, acquainted 
with accounts, who is placed by him 
in charge of the treasury, but sub- 
ject to his own general control. He 
has besides a competent staff of 
clerks, English or English-speaking 
and native. 

For the accuracy and punctual 
preparation of the accounts, as for 
the safety of the treasure itself, the 
collector is personally responsible. 
Personally he has, in most cases, 
little to do with the work of the ac- 
counts, but he must strictly super- 
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vise those who do it, and must 
therefore thoroughly understand 
this as all other departments of his 
duty. 

We shall not deal here with the 
chief remaining sources of Imperial 
income, viz. the customs, the opium 
monopoly, and the taxes on salt and 
saltpetre, as these departments do 
not fall within the category of du- 
ties performed by the Civil Service, 
properly so called. 

How the duties of Collectors, at 
first purely fiscal, gradually and ne- 
cessarily developed into functions of 
a quasi-legal character, and at last 
became avowedly judicial, remains 
to be explained. 

A brief discussion of this subject 
—of the functions of the district 
officer as chief magistrate and head 
of police, and of the relations of 
district officers to the supervising 
authorities—revenue, judicial and 
administrative—must be reserved 
for future papers. 
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Nthe modern Roman Martyrology 

we find on July 1 St. Symeon 
Salos given as a confessor, approved 
by Rome as a model for Christians 
to take example by. M. Wratislaw 
has lately drawn attention to St. 
John Nepomucen, and has shown 
how careless Rome has been in her 
assertions about the circumstances 
and the date of his martyrdom. 
The case of St. Symeon Salos also 
deserves attention. 

The life of this saintly personage 
comes to us on excellent authority. 
The patron of Symeon in Edessa, 
and the witness of his acts, was a 
certain simple-minded John the 
Deacon. Leontius, Bishop of Nea- 
polis in Cyprus, whose Apology for 
Sacred Images was accepted and ap- 
proved by the Second Council of 
Nicwa, was acquainted with this 
John the Deacon, and from his ac- 
count of the doings of Symeon 
wrote the life, in Greek, which has 
come down to us entire. It is one 
of the most curious and instructive 
of early Christian biographies. 

Evagrius, the historian, also a 
contemporary of Symeon, makes 
mention of him in his Church His- 
tory (lib. iv. c. 34). 

The story of Symeon is as follows : 

In the reign of the Emperor 
Justinian, two young Syrians came 
to Jerusalem to assist at the Feast 
of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 
The name of one was John, and the 
name of the other was Symeon. 
John, a young man of two and 
twenty, was accompanied by his 
bride, a beautiful and wealthy girl, 
to whom he had been very lately 
married, and by his old father. 
With Symeon was his widowed 
mother, aged eighty. 

The festival having terminated, 
the pilgrims started on their return 
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to Edessa, and had reached Jericho, 
when John, reining in his horse, 
bade the caravan proceed, whilst he 
and his comrade Symeon tarried 
behind. The two young men flung 
themselves from their horses on the 
coarse grass. In the distance, near 
Jordan, glimmered the white walls 
of a monastery, and a track led to- 
wards it from the main road fol- 
lowed by the caravan. 

‘What place is that?’ asked 
Symeon. 

‘It is the home of angels.’ 

‘ Are the angels visible?’ Symeon 
enquired. 

‘Only to those who elect to fol- 
low their manner of life,’ answered 
John, and descanted to his com- 
panion on the charms of a monas- 
tic life. ‘Let us cast lots,’ he said, 
‘whether we shall follow the road to 
the convent, or that which the 
caravan has pursued.’ They cast 
lots, and the decision was for the 
life of angels. 

So they turned into the road that 
led to Jordan and the monastery, 
and as they went they encouraged 
each other. For, we are told, John 
feared lest the love Symeon bore to 
his old widowed mother would draw 
him back, and Symeon dreaded the 
effects of the remembrance of the 
fair young bride on John. 

On reaching the monastery, which 
was that of St. Gerasimus, the abbot, 
named Nicon, received them cordi- 
ally, and gave them a long address 
on the duties and excellencies of the 
monastic life. Then both fell at his 
feet and besought him at once to 
shear off their hair. The abbot 
hesitated, and spoke to each in pri- 
vate, urging a delay of a year, but 
Symeon boldly said, ‘My compa- 
nion may wait, but I cannot. If 
you will not shear my head at once, 
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I will go to some other monastery 
where they are less scrupulous.’ 
Then he added, ‘Father, I pray 
thee, ask the Lord to be gracious to 
and strengthen my comrade John, 
that the remembrance of his young 
wife, to whom he has been only 
lately married, draw him not back.’ 

And when the abbot spoke to 
John, ‘ My father,’ said he, ‘ pray 
for my comrade Symeon, who has a 
widowed mother of eighty years, 
and they have been ‘inseparable 
night and day ; he dearly loves her, 
and has been wont never to leave 
the old woman alone for two hours 
in the day. I fear me lest his love 
for his mother make him take his 
hand from the plough and look 
back.’ 

So the abbot cut off their hair, 
and promised on the morrow to 
clothe them with the religious habit. 
Then some of the members crowd- 
ing round them congratulated the 
neophytes that on the morrow 
‘they would be regenerated and 
cleansed from all sin.’ The young 
men, unaccustomed to monastic 
language, were alarmed, thinking 
that they were about to be-re- 
baptised, and went to the abbot 
to remonstrate. He allayed their 
apprehensions by explaining to them 
that the monks alluded to their 
putting on the ‘angelic habit.’ 

John and Symeon did not long 
remain in the abbey before a wish 
came upon them to leave it. Ac- 
cordingly, in the night, they made 
their escape, and rambled in the 
desert to the east of the Dead Sea, 
till they lighted on a cave which had 
once been tenanted by a hermit, but 
was now without inhabitant. The 
date-palms and vegetables in the 
garden grew untouched, and the 
friends settled in the cave to follow 
the lives of the desert solitaries. 

Their peace of mind was troubled 
for long by thoughts of the parent 
and wife left behind. ‘O Lord, 
comfort my old mother,’ was the 
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incessant prayer of Symeon; ‘O 
Lord, dry the tears of my young 
wife,’ was the supplication of John. 
At length Symeon had a dream in 
which he saw the death of his 
mother, and shortly after John was 
comforted by a vision which assured 
him that his wife was no more. 

After a while Symeon informed 
his comrade that he could not rest 
in the cave, but that he was resolved 
to serve God in the city. He felt 
there were souls to be saved in the 
world, and that he had a call to 
labour for their conversion. 

This announcement filled John 
with dismay. He wept, and in- 
treated Symeon not to desert him. 
‘ What shall I do, alone, in this wild 
ocean of sand? O my brother, I 
thought that death alone would 
have separated us, and now thou 
tearest thyself away of thine own 
will, Thou knowest I have for- 
saken all my kindred, and I have 
thee only, my brother, and will my 
brother desert me ?’ 

‘Do thou, John, remember me in 
thy prayers here in the desert, 
whilst I struggle in the world ; and 
I will also pray for thee. But go I 
must.’ 

‘Then,’ said John, solemnly, ‘ be 
on thy guard, brother Symeon, lest 
what thou hast acquired in the 
desert be lost in the world; lest 
what silence has wrought, bustle 
destroy. Above all, beware lest 
that modesty, which seclusion from 
women has fostered, fail thee in 
their society; and lest the body, 
wasted with fasting here, surfeit 
there. Beware, also, lest laughter 
take the place of gravity, and 
worldly solicitude break up the 
serenity of the soul.’ 

He had good cause to give this 
advice, as the sequel proves; but 
Symeon gave no heed to the ex- 
hortation, answering, ‘ Fear not for 
me, brother ; I am not acting on my 
own impulse, but on a Divine call.’ 

Then they wept on one another’s 
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shoulders, and Symeon promised to 
revisit his friend before he died. 

John accompanied Symeon a little 
way, and then again they wept and 
embraced, and after that John sor- 
rowfully returned to his cell, and 
Symeon set his face towards the 
world, and came to Jerusalem. 

He spent three days in the Holy 
City, visiting the sacred sites, and 
then went to Emesa. 

Hitherto his life had been, if not 
altogether commendable, yet at least 
respectable. But from this point 
his character changes. He simu- 
lated madness, his biographer says, 
with the motive of drawing down on 
himself the ridicule of the world. 
Unfortunately, it is abundantly 
clear, from the testimony of his 
panegyrist, that his mad sanctity 
was put on to cloak a licentious life, 
and to enable him to carry on the 
most infamous of all traffics, 

Yet this scoundrel is venerated 
by Greeks and Russians as a saint, 
and Cardinal Baronius with culpa- 
ble negligence introduced his name 
into the modern Roman Martyro- 
logy, and Papal infallibility has 
thrown the mantle of sanctity over 
his unsavoury acts. 

Alban Butler, the Pére Giry, and 
the Abbé Gnérin, and indeed all 
Roman Catholic hagiographers, give 
the former part of this history with 
some detail, and draw a curtain of 
pious platitudes over the second act 
of the drama. They state that the 
saint made himself a fool for Christ, 
but are very careful not to give the 
particulars of his folly. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
how untrue to history, how morally 
dishonest, such a course is. 

The Jesuit Fathers, who continued 
the work of Bollandus, give the 
original Greek Life in their volume 
for July, but with searchings of 
heart. ‘If,’ say they, ‘our lucubra- 
tions could be confined to such small 
space as would suffice to give only 
the lives of those men whose memory 
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is edifying and deserves imitation, 
never for a moment would it have 
entered into our heads to give and il- 
lustrate the life of St. Symeon Salos. 
Fortowardsthe close of thatlifemany 
things occur, silly, stupid, absurd, 
scandalous to the ignorant, and to 
the learned and better educated 
worthy of laughter rather than of 
faith.’ 

But the unfortunate Bollandists 
were not at liberty to avoid the un- 
pleasant task, as Symeon figured 
among the Saints of the Roman 
Calendar in these words: ‘At Emesa 
(on July 1) St. Symeon, Confessor, 
surnamed Salos, who became a fool 
for Christ. But God manifested his 
lofty wisdom by great miracles.’ 
July 1 is a mistake for July 21, the 
day on which St. Symeon is vener- 
ated in the East. Baronius was 
misled by a faulty manuscript of the 
Life, which gave a for ca, as the day 
on which the saint died. It is a pity 
that, when he was transferring the 
day, he did not place St. Symeon 
Salos on the more appropriate 1st 
of April. 

The only way in which I can ac- 
count for this insertion in the Ca- 
lendar is that Baronius read the 
first part of the Life, and was pleased 
with it, and did not trouble himself 
to conclude the somewhat lengthy 
manuscript. He therefore placed 
Symeon in his new Roman Martyr- 
ology, which received the approba- 
tion and imprimatur of Pope Sixtus 
V.and afterwards of Benedict XIV. 

The Martyrology for the day is 
read at Prime in all Religious 
houses. 

But to return to St. Symeon, 

On reaching the outskirts of 
Emesa, Symeon found on a dung- 
heap a dead, half-putrefied dog. 
He unwound his girdle and attached 
the dog with it to his foot, and so 
entered the gate of the city and 
passed before a boys’ schvol. The 
attention of the children was at once 
diverted from their books, and, in 
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spite of the expostulation of their 
preceptor, they rushed out of school 
after Salos, like a swarm of wasps, 
shouting, ‘Heigh! here comes a 
crack-brained abbot!’ and kicked 
the dog and slapped the monk, 

Next day was Sunday. Symeon 
entered the church with a bagof nuts 
before him, and during the celebra- 
tion of the Divine mysteries threw 
nuts at the candles and extinguished 
several of them, Then, running up 
into the ambone, or pulpit, he threw 
nuts at the women in the congrega- 
tion, and hit them in their faces. 
Laughter and outcries interrupted 
the sacred service, and Symeon was 
expelled the church, not, however, 
without offering a sturdy resistance. 

Outside, the market-place must 
have resembled one on a Sunday 
abroad at the present day, for it was 
full of stalls for the sale of cakes.! 
In rushing from the church officials, 
he knocked over the stalls, and the 
sellers beat him so unmercifully for 
his pains that he groaned in him- 
self: ‘Humble Symeon; verily, 
verily, they will maul the life out of 

ou in an hour!’ 

A seller of sour wine? saw him 
racing round the market-place, and, 
being in want of a servant, hailed 
him, and said, ‘Here, fellow; if 
you want a job, sell pulse for me.’ 

‘IT amready,’ answered Symeon. 
So he gave him pulse and beans and 
peas to sell, but the hermit, who had 
eaten nothing for a week, devoured 
the whole amount. 

* This will never do,’ said the mis- 
tress of the house; ‘the abbot eats 
more than he sells. Here, fellow, 
what money have you taken ?’ 

Symeon had neither money nor 
vegetables to show, so the woman 
turned him out of the house. The 
monk placidly seated himself on the 
doorstep, and proceeded to offer up 
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his evening devotions. But theso 
were not complete without the ri- 
tual adjunct of smoking incense. 
Symeon looked about for a broken 
pot in which to put some cinders; 
but finding none, he took some 
lighted charcoal in the palm of his 
hand, and strewed a few grains of 
incense upon it. The mistress of 
the house, smelling the fumes, 
looked out of the window, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Gracious Heaven! Abbot 
Symeon, are you making a thurible 
of your hand?’* At that moment 
the charcoal began to burn his 
palm, and he threw the ashes into 
the lap of his coarse goat’s hair 
mantle. 

The taverner and his wife were so 
moved by the piety of Symeon, that 
they received him into the house, 
and employed him in selling vegeta- 
bles, which duty he executed satis- 
factorily when his appetite was not 
exacting. They speedily found that 
Silly Symeon drew customers to 
their house, for Symeon laid him- 
self out to divert them, and it be- 
came the rage for a time in Emesa 
for folk to visit the tavern, saying, 
“We must have our dinner and wine 
where that comical fool lives.’ 

One day Symeon Salos saw a 
serpent put its head into one of the 
wine pitchers in the tavern, and 
drink, He took a stick and broke 
the pitcher, thinking that the ser- 
pent had spit poison into the wine. 
The publican was angry with Sy- 
meon for breaking the amphora, 
and, catching the stick out of his 
hand, cudgelled the poor monk with 
it, without listening to his explana- 
tion. On the morrow the serpent 
again entered the tavern, and went 
to the wine jars. The host saw it 
this time, and rushed after it with a 
stick, upsetting and breaking several 
amphore. ‘Ha, ha!’ exclaimed 
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Symeon, peeping out from behind 
the door, where he had concealed 
himself, ‘who is the biggest fool 
to-day ?’4 

The taverner did not show much 
kindness to Symeon; but this is 
hardly to be wondered at, when 
we hear that, summoned to his 
wife’s bedroom by her cries, one 
night, he found it invaded by the 
saint, who was deliberately undress- 
inginit for bed. This he did, says 
Leontius, Bishop of Neapolis, in 
order to lower the high opinion 
entertained of him by his master.® 
After this, as may well be believed, 
the taverner told the tale over his 
cups with much laughter to his 
guests, and with confusion to his 
man. In Lent the saint devoured 
flesh, but would not touch bread. 
‘He is possessed,’ said the inn- 
keeper ; ‘he insulted my wife, and 
he eats meat in Lent like an 
infidel.’ 

In Emesa he picked up a certain 
John the Deacon, who admired his 
proceedings. To this John, the 
saint related the events of his 
former life; and from John, Leon- 
tius heard the story. 

One day John the Deacon was 
on his way to the public baths, 
when he met Symeon. ‘ You will 
be all the better for a wash, my 
friend,’ said the Deacon; ‘ come 
with me to the baths.’ 

‘With all my heart,’ answered 
the monk, and he forthwith peeled 
off his clothes, wrapped them in 
a bundle, and set them on his 


‘My brother!’ exclaimed the 


Deacon, ‘put on your clothes 
in. I cannot walk with you in 
the public street in this condition.’ 
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‘Very well, friend, then I will 
walk first, and you can follow.’ 
And stark naked, bearing his bun- 
dle ‘like a faggot’ on his head, he 
stalked down the crowded thorough- 
fare. 

The baths were divided into two 
parts, one for women, the other for 
men. Symeon ran towards the 
women’s entrance. 

‘Not that way!’ shouted the 
Deacon in alarm ; ‘ the other side is 
for men.’ 

* Hot water here, hot water there,’ 
answered Symeon; ‘one is as good 
as the other ;’ and throwing down 
his bundle, he bounded into the 
ladies’ compartment, and splashed 
in amongst the female bathers. 

The women screamed, flew on 
him, beat, scratched, pushed him, 
and drove him ignominiously forth. 

The biographer gravely informs 
us that on another occasion an un- 
believing Jew saw Symeon private- 
ly bathing with two ‘angels,’ and 
would have told what he had seen 
had not Salos silenced him. It 
was only after the death of the 
saint that the Jew related the cir- 
cumstance. The Christians con- 
cluded that the two lovely forms 
with whom Symeon was enjoying 
a dip were angels. ‘To such a 
pass of purity and impassibility 
had the saint attained,’ continues 
the Bishop of Neapolis, ‘that he 
often led the dance in public with 
an actress on each arm; he romped 
with actresses, and by no means 
infrequently allowed them to tickle 
his ribs and slap him.’® 

Indeed, his biographer tells some 
stories of his association with very 
fallen angels, which are anything 
but edifying. 
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His antics in the streets and 
market-place became daily more 
outrageous. ‘Sometimes he pre- 
tended to hobble as if he were 
lame, sometimes he capered, some- 
times he dragged himself along to 
the seats, then he tripped up the 
passers-by, and sent them sprawl- 
ing ; sometimes at the rising of the 
moon he would roll on the ground 
kicking. Sometimes he pretended 
to speak incoherently, for he said 
that this above all things suited 
those who were made fools for 
Christ. By this means he often 
refuted vice, or spat forth his bile 
against certain persons, with a 
view to their correction.’ 

A Count, living near Emesa, 
heard of him, and said, ‘I will 
find out whether the fellow is a 
hypocrite or not.’ 

As it happened, when the Count 
entered the city, he found Symeon’s 
housekeeper? had hoisted her mas- 
ter upon her back, whilst another 
young woman administered to him 
a severe castigation with a lea- 
ther strap. The Count, we are 
told, went away much scandalised. 
Salos wriggled off his housekeeper’s 
back, ran after the Count, struck 
him on the cheek,’ then stripped 
off his own clothes,and danced in 
complete nudity before him up the 
street and down again. 

Passing some girls dancing one 
day, and noticing that some of 
them had a cast in their eyes, 
he said, ‘My dears, let me kiss 
your pretty eyes and cure vou of 
your squint.’ 

One or two of the young women 
permitted him to kiss them, and, 
We are assured, were cured ; after 
which, all the girls who thought 
they had something the matter with 
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their eyes ran after Symeon to have 
theirs kissed. The deacon John 
invited him to dinner one day. 
Symeon went, and devoured raw 
bacon which was hanging up in 
the chimney, instead of what was 
provided for the guests. Symeon 
was fond of frequenting the houses 
of the wealthy, where, says his 
biographer, he sported with and 
kissed the maids.® 

Two Fathers were troubled that 
Origen should be regarded as a 


heretic, and they asked the her- 


mit John the reason. John bade 
them enquire of Symeon in Emesa. 
On reaching Emesa they found the 
monk in the tavern, with a bowl of 
boiled pulse before him, eating as 
voraciously ‘as abear.’ ‘ What is 
the use of consulting this Gnostic ?’ 
said one of the Fathers; ‘he knows 
nothing but how to crunch pulse.’ 

‘What is the matter with the 
pulse ?’ asked Symeon, starting up 
and boxing the hermit on the ears 
so that his face bore the mark for 
three days. ‘The pulse has been 
soaking for forty days, and is soft 
enough, I warrant ye! As for 
your Origen, he can’t eat pulse, for 
he is at the bottom of the sea. And 
now take this for your pains!’ and 
he flung the scalding pulse in their 
faces. His reason, Leontius tells 
us, was to prevent them from tell- 
ing all men how he had read their 
purpose before they had spoken 
about Origen. 

One Lord’s Day, Symeon was 
given a chain of sausages.® He 
hung it over his shoulders like a 
stole, and filled his left hand with 
mustard. He ate all day at the 
sausages, flavouring them with the 
mustard, andsmearing his face with 
it. This highly amused a rustic, who 
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mocked him. Symcon rushed at 
him, and threw the mustard in his 
eyes. The man cried with pain, 
and Symeon bade him wash the 
mustard out of his eyes with vine- 
gar. Now it happened that this 
man was suffering from ophthalmia, 
and the mustard and vinegar ap- 





_ plied to his eyes loosened the white 


film that was forming over them, 
and it peeled off, and thus the man 
was cured. 

Symeon had long ago left the 
service of the publican, and had 
taken a small cottage, which was 
only furnished with a bundle of 
faggots anda housekeeper. John 
the Deacon supplied him with food, 
but somehow Symeon managed to 
secure a store of excellent provi- 
sions, and the beggars and tramps 
of the town were accustomed to 
assemble in his hut occasionally for 
a grand feast. John the Deacon 
unexpectedly dropped in on one of 
these revels, aud wondered where 
the ‘ white wheaten bread, cheese- 
cakes, buns, fish, and wine of all 
sorts, dry and sweet, and, in short, 
whatsoever is to be found most 
dainty,’ had come from, which 
Symeon and his pretty housekeeper 
were serving out to the beggars and 
their wives. But when Symeon 
assured him that these good things 
had come down straight from 
heaven in answer to prayer, the 
Deacon went away wondering and 
edified. In the same way Symeon 
always had his pockets full of 
money. We find him’ bribing a 
woman of bad character to be his 
companion with a hundred gold 
pieces.'! Many of these ladies sought 
his society with eagerness, ‘ for,’ 
says his pious biographer, ‘ he was 
always showing them large sums of 
money, for he had as much as he 
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wanted, God always invisibly sup- 
plying him with funds for his pur- 
pose.” Whence came this money ? 
For what purpose was it used? 
Why was the saint so continually 
found in the society of these women, 
or among the female servants of the 
wealthy citizens? It is scarcely 
possible to avoid the conclusion that 
he was made use of to carry on in- 
trigues, and exercise the most odious 
of professions. 

Karly in the morning Symeon 
was wont to leave his hut, twine a 
garland of herbs, break a bough 
from a tree, and thus crowned and 
sceptred enter the city. John the 
Deacon asked the monk how it was 
that he never saw him having his 
hair cut, nor with his hair long. 
Symeon assured him that this was 
in answer to prayer. He had sup- 
plicated Heaven that he might be 
saved the trouble of having recourse 
to a barber, and Heaven had heard 
him; all which John the Deacon 
fully believed. 

When death approached, Symeon 
revisited his friend John, in the 
wilderness, who probably did not 
find his old comrade much improved 
in morals and manners by his resi- 
dence in town. 

He then returned to Emesa, and 
was found dead one morning under 
his bundle of faggots. 

The service in the Roman Church 
for this illustrious saint, to be used 
by those who are pleased to comme- 
morate him, is the common for Con- 
fessors not Bishops. One of the 
antiphons for the Psalms is, ‘ Well 
done, good servant, because thou 
hast been faithful in a little, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 
Another is, ‘A faithful and wise 
servant, whom the Lord hath set 
over His household.’ Neither strikes 
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one as singularly appropriate. The 
chapter for vespers is from Eccles. 
xxxl.: ‘Blessed is the man that is 
found without blemish, that hath 
not gone after gold, nor put his 
trust in riches and treasures. Who 
is he, and we will praise him ? for 
in his life he hath done wonderful 
things.’ And the antiphon to the 
Magnificat has in it a fine touch of 
irony, ‘I will liken him to awiseman 
that built his house upon a rock.’ 
The Bollandists say of his deeds 
that they are ‘miranda sed non imi- 
tanda,’ but they touched on dan- 
gerous ground, for in the collect for 
this festival, good Catholics pray, 
‘ Mercifully grant, that as we cele- 
brate his birthday to immortality, 
we may also imitate his actions.’ 
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As it happens, the rst of July, 
on which day Symeon Salos is set 
down in the Roman Calendar, was 
not bis ‘ birthday to immortality,’ 
for he died on July 21, and we 
hope it will be a long time before 
good Catholics attempt to imitate 
the actions of such a scoundrel. 

The remarks of Alban Butler 
are not a little amusing. ‘ Al- 
though we are not obliged in every 
instance to imitate St. Symeon, 
and though it would be rash even 
to attempt it without a special 
call; yet his example ought to 
make us blush ’—we should think 
so, indeed—‘ when we consider’— 
ah!—‘ with what an ill-will we 
suffer the least things that hurt 
our pride.’ 












N the first half of this century a 
keen controversy was alive in 
the classical schools concerning the 
composition of the Iliad. It was 
assumed that the author did not 
possess the art and materials of 
writing ; and out of certain marked 
peculiarities of the work it was de- 
duced that it had been enlarged by 
@ succession of poets. 
theory was advanced; of which the 
last perhaps is that of Grote, that 
it was an Achilleid before it became 
an Iliad. But the portions called 
newarein uniform style with the old, 
and have poetry as splendid. If any- 
thing be denoted, it is successive 
editions with enlargement by the 
original poet. Only in the later 
books, and possibly in the gossiping 
speech of Nestor in the eleventh 
book (where ninety-eight lines may 
with great advantage to the poem be 
wholly omitted),' small diversities 
of phraseology are observed, which 
suggest that the last book especially 
may have come down less perfect, 
and may have been completed by 
the editor with many considerable 
freedoms. But as a whole it is 
essential to the poem. We may 
thus say, that the controversy has 
ended in a substantial acknowledg- 
ment of the unity of the Iliad. The 
assumption that the author did not 
possess the means of writing down 
his poem was unproved, improbable, 
and a mere gratuitous invention of 
difficulty. 

In the course of this searching 
discussion, the Odyssey was in com- 
parison neglected. Those who 
favoured the unity of the Iliad 
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appear generally to have received 
as of course a belief that the same 
poet composed both epics, and Mr. 
Mure elaborately maintains that so 
it was. Hence it is not at all 
superfluous to go into the question. 
Ancient opinion here cannot justly 
be allowed weight on that side. 
The ancients accepted as the work 
of one poet nearly all that is printed 
in our editions with the great epics, 
besides some lost poems. If we 
give no authority to Herodotus, 
when he refers to the Cyprian Epic 
as Homer’s, to Thucydides when he 
quotes the Delian Hymn, or to 
Aristotle in quoting from the 
Margites, we cannot reasonably 
give weight to current opinion con- 
cerning the Odyssey. If anyone 
ask, ‘Is it certain then that the 
ancients were wrong in ascribing 
the Hymns to the poet of the Iliad ?’ 
it here suffices to reply, that no 
competent modern scholar can be- 
lieve it. Yet it may be a satisfac- 
tion to an English reader, if we 
refer in illustration to a phenomenon 
of the Hymn to Mars (Ares). Mars 
in the Iliad is the type of barbarous, 
ignorant, brutal war; no moral 
element is found in him: Jupiter 
insults him in his misfortunes, for 
he is always beaten. Now contrast 
the Homeric Hymn to Mars. He 
is called, ‘the Ally of Justice, the 
Leader of most just men,’ and is 
identified with the planet Mars in 
very elegant lines, which denote a 
progress in astronomy far beyond 
Homer. The poet implores him ‘to 
instil from on high a mild radiance 
and brave hardihood into our life, 


' From xi. 664 to xi. 761. Abrap "AxiAAebs repeated will then mark the limits of 


interpolation. 


255. 


Another monstrous passage will not be missed, if omitted, viz. xx. 204.- 
It is spoken while Achilles is in lion-like frenzy, xx. 164-173. Perhaps Horace’s 


remark of ‘ good Homer nodding’ was based on these two passages. In the latter, the 
anomalous verb évnpelpavro may offend a reader of the Z/iad. It occurs four times in the 
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that we may be able to restrain the 
sharp force of anger from irritating 
us into a path of dismal battle.’ 
‘Do thou, O Blessed One! give us 
confidence to abide in the harmless 
ordinances of Peace, escaping the 
turmoil of enemies and violent 
deaths.’ Such an address to the 
God of Battles appears altogether 
an anachronism in Pagan Greece. 
A Thales rather than a Homermight 
be the writer. No doubt it was the 
poetical merit of these Hymns, and 
their general style and metre, which 
made them pass as Homeric, before 
criticism was born. The belief that 
all the chief poems were from one 
author was sucked in with the 
mother’s milk, and became a sort of 
religious creed, accepted as unen- 
quiringly as the ascription of all 
the Hebrew Psalms to David. The 
Hymns with all their merit show a 
tendency to degenerate into rhetori- 
cal ingenuity, by amassing long 
strings of descriptive epithets, such 
as the power of the Greek language 
facilitates. Thus they form a tran- 


sition to the Orphic poems, which 
remind one of Catholic glorifica- 


tions of the Virgin. Many of the 
Hymns have local allusions, which 
show that they are written after the 
Greek colonisation of the coast of 
Asia. It is the more remarkable 
that Thucydides did not see that 
the Hymn to Delian Apollo, indeed 
the very passage which he quotes, 
could not possibly be from the 
author of the Iliad. Itis from that 
hymn that the belief arose that the 
Iliad was composed by ‘a blind man 
living in Chios.’ Nevertheless, as 
a well-known couplet says, 

Seven mighty towns contend for Homer 

dead, 
In which the living Homer begged his 
bread ; 

which does but express the fact, 
that there were many poets con- 
cealed under the singlename Homer. 
For us, therefore, the question 
whether the Iliad and the Odyssey 
were written by the same poet, is 
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wholly unprejudiced by any opinions 
of antiquity. 

The first question, then, which 
presents itself to the student is, 
‘Does the poet himself, in continu- 
ing the tale of the Iliad, profess to 
continue his own work?’ We may 
almost reply, On the contrary, his 
opening invocation to the Muse 
implies that he is not the same poet ; 
for in the closing line he says, ‘Of 
these topics, O goddess daughter 
of Jove, tell to us also, from some 
source or other.’ The phrase to us 
also has only one natural interpre- 
tation ; viz. ‘as to the poet of the 
Iliad who invoked thee, so also to us.’ 
The somewhat prosaic phrase, ‘from 
some quarter or other’ (dydOer ye) 
is unknown to the Iliad, and is 
called by the grammarians Attic. 
The young student, well acquainted 
with the Iliad alone, who enters the 
Odyssey, is soon struck and embar- 
rassed by new words, even when 
things are not new. We should 
plunge into an immense sea of 
verbal criticism, if we tried at all 
duly to develop the contrast; yet 
it is expedient at once to remark 
on some words which surprise a 
learner. He finds in the Odyssey 
eipw, L say ; pao, say thou; ae, it 
shone; dea, eyes, as in Latin poets 
lumina; «addpoc, fair, fine, for 
kadéc; deoe, aoe, he slept; Bpwpun, 
food; fw), victuals; avrddwyr, for 
abrixa, instantly ; érneravoc, plenti- 
ful; arogwArwc (for davwoediec ?), 
useless, abortive; adevejc, unplea- 
sant; rnvowe (for érwowe?), vain, 
empty; érecye, he attacked; AvkaBac, 
& year ; oiun, a tune ; eipspoc, slavery ; 
éxnrvc, courtesy; tproc, a loaf; obAoc 
for 6Aoc, whole; ovd) for wred), 
scar, wound; ovde, salve! hail! 
[though ovdAo¢ is also ghastly, and 
curly (hair)]; axypwe for axhparoc, 
unharmed, while in the Iliad 
cxiproc is heartless, cowardly. Be- 
sides, there is a vast addition to 
the development of the language. 
It cannot be by accident that in the 
Odyssey, as in later Greek, cwrn 
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means an oar, while in the Iliad 
it is only a handle, and is never 
said of an oar. Into syntactical 
peculiarities we cannot enter. It 
suffices at this point of the argu- 
ment to say, that primd facie we 
seem in the very language to en- 
counter marks of a different poet. 
But the new poet borrows im- 
mensely from the material of the 
old, with whose works he evidently 
had a very familiar acquaintance. 
This borrowing has been most 
strangely advanced by Mure as 
proof of the unity; whereas justly 
viewed, it is a signal disproof. No 
great poet would garble and pervert 
his own fine passages. As some 
people who are intimately versed in 
texts and words of Scripture use 
them needlessly, or even quite out 
of place, for their own small con- 
venience, so does the later poem 
deal. For instance, in JI. v. 751 is 
a celebrated and splendid passage 
concerning the Hours, warders of 
Heaven and of Olympus, to whom 
it is ‘entrusted alike to lift or to 
drop the curtain of darkness(xv«twvor 
végoc).’ Inthe Odyssey the line is 
garbled by changing the accusative 
to ruxivov déxoy, the close ambuscade, 
itself borrowed from the Iliad, but 
in Od. xi. 524 made descriptive of 
Ulysses’s duty in the Wooden 
Horse! So difficult is it of ex- 
planation, that Cowper arbitrarily 
translates Adyoy the door! Of 
course such a perversion of the 
original poet produces an unnatural 
phrase. Again, the winged sandals 
attributed to Mercury in the last 
book of the Iliad are very familiar ; 
and the poet of the Odyssey applies 
them to Mercury in book v.; yet 
in book i. 96 he attributes them to 
the goddess Athena ; which is surely 
a great literary offence. The earlier 
poet often represents his stalwart 
heroes as grasping something ‘ with 
stout hand,’ yerpi rayein: the Odys- 
sey (xxi. 6) stereotypes the phrase, 
applying it to Penelope, where she 
is to be depicted in great feminine 
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beauty. Carelessness and haste 
may be here the cause: for ‘ slender 
hand’ from Iliad v. 425 would 
have suited the metreas well. Just 
so, the description of evening, ‘ The 
sun sank down, and «ll the streets 
were shaded,’ he perpetually uses, 
whether his travellers are in the 
open field, or on the sea. When he 
is describing the Pheacian rowers, 
whose sole accomplishmeni is that 
of the sailor, he gives them all witty 
names, alluding to nautical skill. 
The last is Euryalus, and he has the 
bad taste to add to it the phrase 
pone from the Iliad, porodoy¢ 
aoc "Apn, ‘a match for mortal- 
destroying Mars,’ where it is quite 
inappropriate. In a like spirit he 
calls the rowers of Telemachus 
(iii. 402) his ‘ well-greaved com- 
panions,’ as if they had been heavy- 
armed warriors. The poet of the 
Iliad is too volatile to be logical, 
and with his great heroes he retains 
epithets out of place; but I do not 
think cases of this sort can be found 
in him. Again: in the Iliad wounds 
and slaughter are often inflicted 
ynréi xadk@, ‘by the pitiless brass ;’ 
but in the Odyssey (vill. 507, xiv. 
418) the phrase is misapplied for 
the cleaving of wood. This sug- 
gests to remark, that weapons of war 
in the Iliad are of brass or bronze, 
and iron is used only for knives, 
spits, and ploughshares, because of 
its rarity. Hence the phrase of 
the Odyssey, ‘iron itself attracts a 
man’ (xvi. 294), is unintelligible to 
a mere student of the Iliad, for it 
means, ‘ The very sight of a weapon 
of war allures a man’ (to fight). 
Toior dé pvOwy ipye is common in 
the Iliad as preface to a speech 
made to many persons; as, ‘ To them 
did [Nestor] begin addresses ;’ but 
the poet of the Odyssey borrows the 
formula out of place, when two per- 
sons are in dialogue, one speaking 
to one (v. 202, xvii. 184). Achilles 
(Iliad xviii. 34) had described his 
father Peleus as ‘ cursed by grievous 
old age.’ Inthe Odyssey (xxiii. 283) 
$82 
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the phrase is modified into ‘ cursed 
by opulent old age,’ as applied to 
Ulysses, who is to live long in pros- 
perity. Odyssey vi. 2 seems to say 
that Ulysses was ‘cursed by sleep 
and toil.’ That dpnpévoc meant 
strictly ‘cursed’ in the Iliad, is 
guaranteed to us by the kindred 
verbal dpnroc ‘ execrable,’ aparic of 
Sophocles.? If we admit an interval 
of time, we easily understand, that 
as the old French gehenné (tor- 
mented) was softened into the mo- 
dern géné (ill at ease), so dpnpévoc 
may have passed from its first 
sense cursed into (perhaps) subdued, 
though the latter sense has no 
justification in grammar. But a 
flagrant instance of inexcusable 
perversion needs closer attention. 
In his last words to Andromache 
(Iliad vi. 490-3) Hector bids her to 
go home, tend her domestic duties, 
and set her handmaids to their 
task ; but ‘War (says he) shall be 
a care to Men, to all men who are 
born in Ilion, and to me in chief.’ 
In the Odyssey this is three times 
parodied, and each time detestably. 
Twice, by Telemachus to his mother. 
In i. 356-9 having exactly repeated 
the charge to her, he adds, ‘ But 
Tak shall be a care to Men, and to 
me in chief: for to this belongs 
sway in the house.’ Again, in xxi. 
350, all recurs, except that War 
(wdA\euoc) is now changed to the 
Bow (rdfov), namely, the bow of 
Ulysses which has been shut in a 
closet for twenty years! Thus the 
poet travesties himself too. But it 
is hard to say which is more ridi- 
culous, to represent that Talk gives 
sway, or that the Bow gives sway, 
in the house. Besides this, in 
Odyssey xi. 351, the passage is put 
into the mouth of King Alcinous, 
who has undertaken to send Ulysses 
home. ‘Let the stranger (says 
he) wait, until I make up for him 
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the entire gift: but Escorr (xour)) 
shall be a care to Men, and to me 
in chief; rov yap xparog Eor evi 
oy. Again, he mocks himself, 
by changing house to people, with 
uncertain syntax. The contrast of 
men to women has here vanished : 
the pronoun rov apparently means 
this thing, viz. Escort (fem.), and we 
have to translate the last clause, 
either, For to this belongs sway in 
(among) the people; or, For over 
this the power rests in the people. 
But neither gives a moderately good 
argument. No great poet ever 
thus burlesqued his own writing. 
But we will pass from words to 
things: and first we observe the 
new view given of Castor and 
Pollux. In the Iliad, they are 
named only as brothers of Helen, 
whom she wonders not to see in the 
army of Agamemnon: but, adds the 
poet, both had died in their native 
Lacedemon (iii. 243). Nota word 
is dropt to suggest anything mira- 
culous in their death, nor that after 
death their state differed from that 
of other men: but the poetical 
phrase is used, ‘them already life- 
gendering Earthheld fast.’ This very 
formula is garbled in the Odyssey 
(xi. 300) so as to reverse the mean- 
ing, by inserting the word fwove, 
alive, ‘ both of whom life-gendering 
Earth holds fast alive.’ The poet 
adds, ‘Who even beneath Earth 
having honour from Jupiter, at 
one time live on alternate days, at 
another time are dead; and re- 
ceive honour on the footing of gods.’ 
Very obscure as this is, we see 
clearly that an entirely new super- 
stition had had time to grow up 
since the poet of the Iliad wrote. 
Indeed, that hero-worship had ad- 
vanced in the interval is clear, from 
the Odyssey representing Minos as 
judge of the dead, as also from his 
inexplicable allusion to Rhadaman- 


? The Scholiast explains dpnuévos by BeBAauuévos, a sense evideatly made for the 


passages. 


Farther to prop up the error, in several lines the moderns change ”Apny to 


a&phy and ”Apews to dpijs and give it the sense of Azrm. But”Apyy is more natural in the 
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thys (vii. 323). Besides, adoovdvn 
(marine), an epithet of Thetis in the 
Iliad, has turned into a special 
deity in the Odyssey, where we 
also find Leucothea worshipped by 
sailors, Again, in the Iliad we find 
Vulcan (Hephestus) married to a 
Grace, and the meaning of this 
mythus is sufficiently clear. The 
vulgar blacksmith with his grimy 
trade is transformed by genius into 
a Dedalus, the type of artistic 
beauty ; hence the smithy itself is 
said to be ‘married to immortal 
grace.’ But when the meaning of 
this mythus had been forgotten, 
the Grace was turned into Venus 
(Aphrodite), as in the Odyssey; 
and next rose the unseemly story 
which is told with such glee in that 
poem, concerning the adultery of 
Mars and Venus. The song of the 
bard concerning it is in a voluptuous 
spirit, unknown to the Iliad, and 
the comments of the gods are de- 
basing. The notion of Vulcan, as 
limping and deformed, was very 
ancient, and is plausibly traced to 
Pelasgian colonies and to the rites 
of the Cabeiri: but even without 
this, we easily understand how a 
figure for the god who works in 
metal should be suggested, muscu- 
lar in the chest and arms, but de- 
fective in the lower limbs, which 
were little needed in that trade. 
When such a god was married to 
the goddess of Beauty, the vulgar 
imagined that a handsome soldier 
as his wife’s paramour fitly super- 
seded him. But the tale is funda- 
mentally inconsistent with the Iliad, 
where the relation of Mars to Venus 
is entirely pure (that of brother to 
sister), and Vulcan is married to a 
Grace. Once more: in the Iliad 
Apollo plays a large part, and is 
frequently named. He is described 
as ruling in Tenedos, Killa, and 
Chrysa ; as having a temple in 
Ilion, a very wealthy temple in 
Pytho (Delphi), and as worshipped 
in Lycia (xvi. 514). Also in the 
Iliad only he is called Avxnyevijc, 
which is generally explained, ‘ born 
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at Patara in Lycia.’ But there is 
no mention whatever of Delos, much 
less of his birth there, and of his 
eminent temple. We may with 
much certainty infer that the Iliad 
was written before and the Odyssey 
after the Ionian colonisation of the 
coast of Asia, whose religious as- 
semblies were organised on the 
little island of Delos. For in the 
Odyssey both Ortygia and Delos 
are found: the former is in connec- 
tion with Artemis (v. 123); with 
the latter the altar of Phoebus and 
sacred bay-tree (vi. 162) are named, 
which are a perpetual theme to all 
after-poets. So the Homeric Hymn 
to Delian Apollo says (16) that Ar- 
temis was born in Ortygia, Apollo 
in Delos. With the political events 
mythology moved on. But it must 
be observed, that neither in the 
Iliad, nor in the Odyssey, nor yet 
in the Hymns called Homeric, is 
Apollo the Sun-god nor Artemis 
the Moon. Tethys of the Iliad be- 
comes Amphitrite in the Odyssey. 
Ceremonies of religion are often 
so fixed by tradition that we have 
no right to count on their percep- 
tibly changing in a century or two ; 
yet we herein find diversities not 
to be overlooked between the two 
poems. The ceremony of sacrifice 
preparatory to a feast is elaborately 
detailed in the Iliad several times, 
but unexpected additions to it are 
found in the Odyssey. Such are: 
1. The care to cut off the tongues 
of the victims, and throw them into 
the fire (iii. 332, 341); which the 
Scholiast says was an Attic custom. 
2. We have also certain new phrases. 
Alyac d&vcépevor is strangely explain- 
ed ‘ skinning goats.’ A professional 
carver (da:rpoc), i. 141, apportions 
the shares (iii. 66) to the guests, 
and darpoovrn (skill in fair distri- 
bution) is recognised as an accom- 
plishment to be acquired. Aairpoc, 
daitpevw, Sarrpoovvn are words un- 
known to the Iliad, though kindred 
words describe the dividing of spoil 
and the giving an allowance of 
wine. The stress laid on ‘ the wpper 
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flesh’ is also new, and the compli- 
ment to a person (viii. 474) of 
sending to him previous cuts out 
of the back. In later Greek, as in 
Xenophon, iepeiov is simply an ani- 
mal destined to the butcher; all 
religious idea being merged. The 
same phenomenon meets us in the 
Odyssey. ‘lepevev, xiv. 74, when 
Eumeeus ‘sacrifices’ two pigs with- 
out the slightest exterior of religion, 
seems to be identical with butcher. 
In xxiv. 214, where Ulysses simply 
wants a dinner, he uses the singular 
phrase, Acirvoy covey iepevoare, ‘ sa- 
crifice for me a dinner. of pigs.’ 
The miracles wrought by the 
goddess Athena in the Odyssey are 
also unparalleled in the other poem. 
When a god in the Iliad animates 
a hero with pre-eminent courage 
and strength, or terrifies and weak- 
ens him, it is by a mental action 
and a sort of inspiration, which does 
not suggest magic nor what we call 
miracle. The more marvellous cases, 
in which a hero is rescued from 
desperate battle and reappears in 
another part of the field, or a lady 
under divine guidance passes unseen 
through a crowd, are readily under- 
stoodas human events under a poetic 
veil. Faces hidden under a vizor 
cannot be ascertained. Nothing is 
easier than that a hero, who was 
thought to have been slain by 
Achilles, may really have been at 
quite a different part of the field. To 
- say that Aphrodite or Athena poured 
signal splendour over an Alneas or 
a Diomedes is little more than the 
pious recognition of a beautiful or 
terrible aspect. If Apollo three 
times repelled Patroclus from the 
towers of Troy, or smote him in the 
back and deprived him of strength, 
&c. &c. we understand simply that 
he was repelled, and was worn out 
with toil of fighting. If a god 
restores a whip or a spear to a 
hero’s hand, it denotes poetically 
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that the hero regained it by skill. 
But the miracles of the Odyssey are 
acts of magic, like those of the Ara- 
bian Nights, and are even wrought 
by the stroke of a magic wand.5 
Athena herein differs little from 
the enchantress Circe. She makes 
Ulysses alternately a noble and 
handsome hero in fine costume, or 
an ugly and foul beggar in vile rags. 
For a little moment she exhibits his 
better aspect to Telemachus, but 
presently again by a sudden touch 
renews his wrinkles and other ugli- 
ness. One may refer to the last 
book of the Iliad for the wand of 
Mercury ; but it is not there used 
for miracle. It ‘either benumbs 
men’s eyes or awakens them ;’ 
whatever this may mean in one 
whose function it is to escort the 
dead to the house of Pluto. Thus 
the Odyssey gives a meaner view 
of divine agency. 

The ‘kindly drugs’ of the Iliad 
are medical ointments. The poet 
cannot have been ignorant, that 
many things when eaten or drunk 
are poisonous; and he once attributes 
the fury of a snake to its having 
eaten evil drugs—a thing, no doubt, 
suggested by an adder’s poison: 
but no hint appears that he was 
familiar with the idea that drugs 
could be serviceable for enchantment. 
It would seem, that in his poem 
Circe would be a character as much 
outof place as an Egyptian magician. 
In the Odyssey, when Ulysses is to 
be fortified against her, it is, as in 
the Arabian Nights, by a counter- 
charm, by the herb moly which the 
god Mercury gives him. This is a 
new form of superstition. 

But what are we to say of Mer- 
cury’s complaint to Calypso? The 
descent of the active god, like a 
sea-gull, was described in lines 
worthy of the Iliad (Od. v. 50-55). 
Who would expect him to plead 
weariness, and to miss intermediate 


” It must be confessed that in Jl. xiii. Neptune, disguised as Calchas, strikes the 
Ajaces with his augur's staff: but the effect is internal, filling them with brave vigour. 
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‘places of refreshment? Yet he says 
to her: ‘Jupiter has sent me hither, 
against my will: for, who would 
willingly run across so much salt 
water, immeasurable; where is no 
city of mortals nigh, who offer sacri- 
fices? &e. ... In the Iliad, 
Iris, not Mercury, carries Jupiter’s 
errands ; and she never complains of 
fatigue. The counter-complaint of 
Calypso is equally surprising. She 
accuses the gods of a very cruel 
jealousy, if any goddess wishes to 
sleep with a mortal man, and make 
him her dear husband. Of this 
jealousy she cites signal instances. 
It cannot be said that this is more 
monstrous than Jupiter’s own tales 
of his own doings in the Iliad ; yet 
it has the aspect of a further growth 
of credulity. Tithonus’s marriage 
to Aurora in the Iliad is evidently 
a mere poetical version of the report 
that a Trojan prince married some 
distant Oriental queen. We may 
add another small matter. When 


the goddess Athena (Od. xvi. 160) 


approached invisibly to Telemachus, 
the dogs knew her! 

As to the knowledge of geo- 
graphy, no advance is made in the 
later poem. Negatively the two 
have certain points in common. 
There is no mention of Tyrians, 
nor of Tyrsenians, nor of Dorian 
leadership in Greece; nor any 
closer acquaintance with Egypt, 
Libya, Sicily, or Italy. Seduced by 
a passage in J/. ix. concerning the 
wealth of Egyptian Thebes, the 
author of the Odyssey thought fit 
to carry Menelaus thither: but he 
probably believed Thebes to be a 
port on the Mediterranean. His 
own hydrography is wild and un- 
‘real, but, such as it is, it has been 
wholly misinterpreted. Mostplainly 
he places Aiaia, the island of Circe, 
at the Dawn and Sun-rising. In 
going from it to Thrinacia, the first 
difficulty is to pass the two moving 
rocks through which (he says) the 
ship Argo escaped by favour of 
Juno to Jason. The unintelligible 
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part of the story is, why, after 
going from Circe to Tartarus, and 
returning to Circe, she sends him 
through this dangerous strait at all. 
It leads to nothing but Thrinacia, 
the very place which he ought to 
avoid. He goes as if purposely to 
enable his companions to commit 
the sin which is punished by the 
destruction of their ship; the sin 
against which he was warned: 
then he himself on two beams has 
to ride back in the waves past the 
fatal rocks again. Scylla and 
Charybdis were here on opposite 
sides. Evidently, then, this is one 
of the two Bospori, which were, no 
doubt, confounded into one by the 
poet. In order to descend into 
Hades, Ulysses had to go to the 
Cimmerians (xiii. 14). The trian- 
gular island (? Opiwaxin vijoos, xiii. 
127) on which the cows of the 
Sun dwelt, in this same Eastern 
sea, must apparently have been 
suggested by reports of the Crimea. 
The two Sirens (for there are only 
two in the Odyssey) are in the 
same region; also, even earlier, 
when Ulysses is escaping from the 
Cyclops, Neptune looks out after 
him from the mountains of the 
Solymi, lofty heights in Asia Minor. 
Evidently, then, the Sea of Mar- 
mora with the Black Sea is 
the ‘Ocean’ in which the voy- 
ages of Ulysses for ten years are 
made: it was not at that time 
known to have any northern shore. 
The Cimmerians were imagined to 
be in the darkness of the extreme 
north; but by identifying the 
‘triangular island’ with Sicily, 
and placing Scylla and Charybdis 
in the Sicilian straits, interpreters 
have quite gone astray from the 
notions of the Odyssey. Circe, 
daughter of the Sun, was in the 
same region as Medea, in the 
poet’s conception: she is sister of 
Aetes, King of Colchis, and Perse 
is their mother. 

He seems to have little knowledge 
of Peloponnesus, even as to the 
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coasts. He represents Nestor as say- 
ing, that he and Diomedes ran with 
a favourable breeze from Lesbos to 
Euboa, whence the breeze, never 
dropping, carried Nestor home to 
Pylos. He cannot have known 
that many winds, different in 
direction, were needed for this 
navigation. Maps did not exist, 
and there was nothing to guide 
nor to bridle fancy. It may 
deserve remark, that in the Iliad 
Peloponnesus is twice called the 
land of Apis: in book i. it can 
have no other sense, and it 
is justified beyond question by 
Eschylus and Sophocles. But the 
author of the Odyssey, quoting 
the very phrase of the Iliad, so 
uses it that we cannot put on it 
this sense; and drives us to in- 
terpret it ‘a distant land,’ as 
derived from aro, quite against 
analogy. Be the grammatical 
question as it may, this changed 
sense of the word denotes a new 
poet. Stranger still, he supposed 
that Agamemnon, in order to get 
home from Troy to Mycens, 
needed to make (iv. 514) the pro- 
montory of Malea, the south-east 
corner of Peloponnesus; and be- 
cause the wind would not let 
him, he was driven on to a coast 
where Aigisthus intercepted him. 
This promontory is always in the 
poet’s imagination. Inability to 
round it carried Menelaus into 
his wanderings. The same cause 
drove Ulysses to Crete, when he 
was on his way to Troy; and 
equally on his return from Troy 
caused his misadventures. Crete 
(Kparn eipeia, xiii. 453) in the 
Iliad is all under the rule of 
Idomeneus, and is said to have a 
hundred cities. The Odyssey de- 
fines the number of cities as 
ninety, and speaks of the island 
in the plural, as if it were carved 
into many principalities, adding the 
plural epithet cipeia slavishly ; 
but his further mention of it 
deserves attention. Their tongues, 
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says he (xix. 175), are various; 
some are Achaians, some are 
original Cretans, others are Cydon- 
ians, or Dorians, or divine Pelas- 
gians. To the Dorians he gives the 
epithet rpcyaixec, which is variously 
interpreted : but the universal be- 
lief of commentators was, that these 
Dorians had migrated from Greece 
into Crete, which migration would 
seem to have been after the Iliad 
was composed, but evidently before 
the Odyssey. The Pelasgians are 
here and elsewhere in the Odyssey, 
equally as in the Iliad, sharply dis- 
tinguished from Achaians, and are 
called divine, as a people seen 
through the haze of antiquity. It 
may deserve remark that once in 
the Odyssey the noun Athena in 
the singular is used for the city 
Athens. 

But we must proceed to still 
more critical considerations. The 
poet of the Iliad is pre-eminent in 
all antiquity for various, definite 
and consistent delineation of charae- 
ter. In modern literature general 
opinion assigns Shakespeare as his 
only equal. We have to ask, Does 
the same power appear in the 
author of the Odyssey? I think 
we must simply reply, Certainly 
not. Ulysses and his son are the 
two most prominent. If he had in- 
tended to represent Telemachus as 
silly and cruel, we might agree 
that he has succeeded ; but he calls 
him eminently pious and prudent. 
Consider his replies on two occa- 
sions. Athena, personating Mentes, 
King of the Taphians, asks him 
(i. 207) whether he is a son of 
Ulysses. The pious youth seizes 
the opportunity of scoffing at his 
mother’s chastity : ‘My mother in- 
deed says I am his son ; but I for 
my part do not know, for no one 
yet has had cognisance of his own 
origin (yévor).’ What king’s son 
in his senses ever yet volunteered 
to suggest the possibility of 
his own bastardy? Again, the 
suitor Antinous has sarcastically 
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said to him (i. 384): ‘Telema- 
chus! you are become a lofty ora- 
tor. Beware lest Jupiter make 
you King of Ithaca : for that is your 
paternal inheritance.’ He replies, 
‘Perhaps you will be much asto- 
nished at the avowal; but, Jupiter 
allowing it, that is what 1 should 
like to get. Or, do you mean to 
say, that this is the worst lot that 
can befala man? Nay, but it is no 
bad thing to be a king. Instantly 
his house becomes rich, and he him- 
self is more honoured.’ As to his 
cruelty, it will be afterwards com- 
mented on. In the suitors, some 
distinctions of character are marked, 
but there is no peculiar skill in the 
poet to draw attention. Nausicaa, 
daughter of the King of the Phza- 
cians, is very pleasantly set forth ; 
but her tattling with a strange man 
against maiden unchastity (without 
the slightest call for it), at her own 
initiation, is alike unseemly and 
against nature. Nothing to ap- 
proach it is found in the Iliad. 
This poet must have lived in an 
Ionian community, and never have 
heard a young woman talk to a 
stranger. He means to set forth 
her prudence and goodness. Ulysses 
himself, when escaping from Poly- 
phemus, is depicted as stupidly im- 
prudent, and incurs just reproof 
from his comrades. But we must 
come to closer quarters with his 
character as drawn in the Odyssey. 

This hero is previously well 
known to us in the Iliad, and is 
there celebrated for various wis- 
dom, as well as for bodily accom- 
plishments; but the excellences, 
both of mind and body, ascribed to 
him in the Odyssey are decidedly 
different, so as to make quite a new 
character. The earlier poet would 
not have thuschanged him. In the 
Iliad he is a sturdy warrior with 
heavy armour: among his epithets 
are ‘ spear-famed’ and ‘ city storm- 
er.’ He is also a good wrestler, 
and wins the prize in running, 
though no longer young, against 
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Antilochus, the swiftest of the 
youths. In the Odyssey, it is pre- 
tended that he was pre-eminent 
in archery, only Philoctetes vying 
with him; but in the I/iud he does 
not enter the competition for the 
archer’s prize, and there is no hint 
from end to end of the poem that 
he had any skill of this sort. In 
the night expedition, where light 
arms are best, he carries a bow; 
but in darkness one archer is almost 
on a par with another. Indeed, ac- 
cording to the Odyssey he excels in 
everything except running; but he 
was then ten years older. We need 
not grudge him some exaltation, 
just as the ®neas of Virgil is 
grander than the Alneas of the 
Iliad. But, in fact, the hero of the 
Odyssey is quite a Proteus, or a 
rival of the ‘admirable Crichton.’ 
He is a first-rate joiner, a compe- 
tent shipwright, a good sailor and 
pilot, a perfect acrobat. By hands 
and feet he sustains himself under 
the belly of a ram, and so rides 
safely out of Polyphemus’s cave. 
To escape the whirlpool of Charyb- 
dis, he clings ‘like a bat’ to the 
branches of a wild-fig tree by his 
hands, having nothing to rest his 
feet on (xii. 434), and holds on till 
evening, when at length (dé) the 
whirlpool vomits out his catamaran; 
on which he drops most accurately, 
and is saved, every one of his com- 
panions being drowned. Of course, 
he is a capital swimmer. He is an 
admirable flinger of the quoit, a for- 
midable and dexterous boxer ; most 
powerful to draw a very stiff bow, 
and skilful to aim it. He claims to 
mow a field against any man, or 
drive a straight furrow in stiff soil 
(xiii. 365); and to be particularly 
clever as a menial servant, whether 
to cook a thousand dainties, or to 
‘build a fire’ well; to cleave dry 
wood, to carve flesh meat for distri- 
bution, or pour out wine (xv. 314). 
These may be interpreted as false 
boasts ; yet, on the whole, the cha- 
racter is not the Ulysses of the Iliad, 
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but rather the clever Greek of 
Juvenal. 

But it is in the nature of his wis- 
dom that the contrast of the two 
characters chiefly appears. In the 
Iliad he has strong common sense, 
as opposed to the rashness of Dio- 
medes and Achilles. He has saga- 
city and promptitude, skill as an 
ambassador, and great power of ora- 
tory, with judgment in adapting 
himself to the populace and to the 
separate kings. He knows when to 
be abrupt even to Agamemnon ;-but 
he is respectful, imploring or firm, to 
Achilles. He can retreat precipi- 
tately before an overwhelming force, 
as well as stand firm when the 
enemy is barely superior. Thus, 
from all the kings, young and old, 
he commands high respect, though, 
like Ajax, he brought to the war 
only twelve ships. While rodvpyric 
(‘ various in counsel’ or ‘ full of re- 
source’) is his current epithet, no 
hint appears of trickery and false- 
hood, nor of wanton violences and 
piracy.* He is sent into Troy as an 
ambassador, not as a disguised spy. 
But in the Odyssey falsehood is his 
natural weapon: cleverness, not 
wisdom, is his attribute. Indeed, the 
whole atmosphere of the poem is 
intrigue and treachery. Autolycus, 
the maternal grandsire of Ulysses, 
is praised (xix. 395) as ‘ excelling 
all men in thievery and in the oath ; 
an excellence which the god Mer- 
curius gave him.’ What can this 
mean, but skill in perjury? The 
goddess Athena, who, of all the Pan- 
theon, plays by far the largest part 
in the Odyssey, is herself wholly de- 
moralised, and sets the example of 
perfidious violence, urging young 
Telemachus to assassinate the suit- 
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ors, before any plot against his life 
by any of them is imagined. She 
makes a joke of Ulysses’s falsehood, 
when he most needlessly attempts 
to deceive her, not recognising who 
she is. The word xépidea (gains) is 
in the Odyssey identified with tricks 
or fraud. ‘ He must be a gainful 
fellow (xepdadéoc) and a cheat,’ 
says the goddess (xiii. 291), ‘ who 
would outreach thee in wiles, even 
were ita god that met thee. O thou 
unscrupulous and crafty one, insa- 
tiate of guile—so then! even in thy 
native land thou wouldest not re- 
nounce deceits and cheating tales, 
which are familiar to thee from the 
floor (i.e. from infancy). But come! 
let us have done with such talk, since 
both of us «understand gains (i.e. 
fraud) : for ofall mortals thou by far 
excellest in counsel and talk; and 
I among all gods am celebrated for 
prudence and gains (fraud).’ When 
the goddess is proud of her clever 
rogue, we may be sure that the poet 
was living in a more demoralised 
age than the poet of the Iliad. 
It is remarkable how he satirises 
his hero, in the praises bestowed on 
him by Alcinous (xi. 360): ‘O 
Ulysses! when we look upon thee, 
we nowise assimilate thee to a de- 
ceiver and cheat, such as, among 
men of various stocks, black earth 
feeds numerous ; who dress up lies, 
where lies might least be expected : 
but in thee is beauty of tales, and a 
noble mind,’ &c. It is true, that he 
has no motive to deceive Alcinous. 
But, while in disguise of a beggar, 
and using deceit every moment, he 
borrows and alters the words of 
Achilles thus : ‘ He is hateful to me 
as the gates of Hades, who, yielding 
to poverty, uses deception.’ Indeed, 


*The later notion of Ulysses (in the Odyssey, in Sophocles, in Euripides) seems 
founded on the ill-tempered invective (JI. iv. 339) which Agamemnon utters in alarm and 
vexation, but instantly retracts, changing the imputation of evil wiles to #ma dhvea, 
kindly devices. 

5 In vulgar use this cannot have been new; as xépdicros in J/. vi. 153 for craftiest shows; 
and (though the later books of the Jliad seem to have been tampered with) xépdea in 
Il. xxiii, 322, 515, 709. Also kat xepSoodvy in Il, xxii. 247; but there is some corrup- 


tion. 


Perhaps it should be kara xepdocdvny. 
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falsehood of a malignant kind is im- 
puted to the most gallant of the 
suitors, Eurymachus; and we may 
add, to the mighty Hercules. In 
the Iliad, this audacious, lion- 
hearted hero has no slur of perfidy 
resting on him. His war on Troy 
was in vengeance for the perfidy of 
Laomedon, and his loyalty to his 
own king Eurystheus equals that of 
Corbulo to Nero. But in the Odyssey 
(xxi. 27) he receives Iphitus (son 
of the celebrated Eurytus) in his 
house and at his table, and ‘ cruel! 
without reverence of gods,’ slays 
him, ‘being his guest,’ and robs 
him of his twelve mares. 

In an atmosphere of falsehood, 
truth is the exception, and receives 
marked comment. Thus, when the 
goddess advises Telemachus to go 
straight to Nestor and enquire con- 
cerning Ulysses (iii. 14), she adds, 
‘Entreat of the man himself to tell 
the truth, and he will not tell thee a 
lie, for he is very prudent ;’ that 
is, he sees where nothing is to be 
gained by lying. The very same 
words are put into the mouth of 
Nestor himself (iii. 327) concerning 
Menelaus, as if without special 
assurance the young Telemachus 
might naturally expect falsehood 
from his father’s comrades in war. 
Nothing of this kind appears in the 
earlier poem. 

When Telemachus comes into the 
presence of Helen, the lady says to 
her husband, King Menelaus, ‘ Never 
did I see anyone so like, as this 
young man is, to Telemachus, whom 
Ulysses left new-born (réov yeyadra) 
in his house,’ &c. twenty years be- 
fore. This shrewd Helen is repre- 
sented as tricky in the extreme, and 
skilful in drugs—quite different 
from the simple-hearted, indeed 
silly, Helen of the Iliad. Menelaus 
tells of her, without resentment, 
and seemingly with pride, that when 
the Wooden Horse was brought 
into Troy, Helen three times walked 
round it, and called on all the 
Achaian chieftains, who were in- 
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side it, by name, imitating the voice 
of each man’s wife ; and one of them, 
Anticlus, would have answered her, 
but Ulysses clapt his hand firmly on 
the mouth of Anticlus (which is 
called his pacraxa—his beak ?) and 
saved all the Achaians (iv. 271). 

After Helen has thrown into the 
wine-flagon drugs of such power 
that (as the poet tells us) whoever 
swallowed a draught would not shed 
a tear if his brother or son were 
murdered before his face, she may 
safely tell them any monstrous lie. 
Accordingly she narrates what is 
hard to reconcile with Ulysses’s pru- 
dence. He came as a spy into Troy 
in the wraps of a beggar, disfigured 
by unsightly blows or wounds, 
Helen detected him; and when he 
tried to evade her questions, she 
undressed him, bathed and oiled 
him, clothed him in new garments, 
and then ‘swore a hardy oath’ not 
to betray him until he should be 
safe back at the Achaian galleys. 
Hereupon he revealed to her all the 
plans of the Achaians ; and, having 
slain many of the Trojans, escaped 
to the Argives with much informa- 
tion (gpévv!). The Trojan women 
were full of wailing; but Helen says 
she was herself delighted. How to 
reconcile this with her attempt to 
entice the chieftains in the Wooden 
Horse to their destruction, does not 
appear. 

Drugs in the wine come near to 
poison. When young Telemachus 
takes ship for Peloponnesus, the 
suitors whisper one to another 
(ii. 326): ‘Will he bring back 
guards from Pylos or Sparta to 
massacre us? or will he get from 
Ephyra (of Thesprotia) deadly drugs, 
to mix in the bowl, and kill us all ?’ 
Such an idea is foreign to the Iliad ; 
so is that of poisoned arrows. That 
such a weapon is inhuman, the poet 
of the Odyssey must have felt, for he 
says that [lus (a Thesprotian chief) 
in reverence for the gods refused the 
poison to Ulysses, when he travelled 
in search of it. Nevertheless (as 
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the goddess Athena in disguise of 
Mentes tells Telemachus) the father 
of Mentes, in love to Ulysses, gra- 
tified his wish. 

Wine in the Iliad is simply a re- 
freshing drink, with no idea admit- 
ted of excess: in the Odyssey it plays 
a considerable part, and the word 
oivororip (tippler) is found. Na- 
turally, excess is imputed to the 
suitors. But also at Troy, accord- 
ing to this poet (iii. 139), the chil- 
dren of Achaia, when convened for 
public mote by the two sons of 
Atreus, came ‘ over-weighted with 
wine;’ whence an _ irreparable 
schism. The young princess of 
Pheacia, extolling her father’s 
grandeur, says that ‘he sits on 
his throne enjoying his wine-cup 
(oivororafwr) like an immortal” In 
the Iliad, whether from economy or 
from moral precaution, Agamemnon 
does not allow the kings at his own 
table to drink at their pleasure 
(iv. 257), but assigns a fixed portion 
to each: Idomeneus alone had an 
exceptional freedom. 

Not only the individuals in the 
Odyssey are less truthful, but the war 
itself is represented as essentially 
one of trickery ® (iii. 119), as is its 
final success by the stratagem of the 
Wooden Horse, to which no pro- 
spective allusion is found in the 
Iliad. When wisdom is identified 
with craft, wisdom seems dangerous 
and frightful. The wise man is 
thonght to have skill in magic and 
drugs ; in short, to ‘deal with the 
devil.” Hence Minos, the wise legis- 
lator and just judge of the dead, is 
called 6Aodgpwv (deadly-hearted) in 
the Odyssey; no doubt, in admira- 
tion. Sois Atlas, ‘who knows all 
the depths of the seas.’ Whatever 
the derivation of dAogwiog, it is not 
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doubted to mean ‘destructive,’ and 
it is a fit epithet for the devices of 
Circe. Yet we have also ravra ra 
ddogwia, to mean ‘all the secret wis- 
dom’ of Proteus. Evidently ‘deadly- 
hearted’ is used for deep counsel- 
ling. 

Side by side with this demoralisa- 
tion in the Odyssey, piracy takes a 
more shameless form. The raids of 
the Iliad are always veiled as the 
legitimate war of nation against 
nation, though single chieftains 
count on enrichment by them, asin 
all after-times. But in the Odyssey 
each plunders unscrupulously for his 
own convenience. Menelaus wan- 
ders for nearly eight years, to Cy- 
prus, Phoenicia, Egypt, to Sidonians 
and Erembi, Aithiopians and Li- 
byans, ‘ gathering much substance,’ 
as he frankly tells. Indeed, he and 
Helen received peculiarly valuable 
gifts from strangers in Aigyptian 
Thebes! So Ulysses on his first 
start from Troy plunders the city 
of Ismarus, and slaughters the men, 
which the Scholiast excuses, because 
the Cicones had sent an auxiliary 
force to Priam. But the poet needed 
no such pretence. At the close of 
the Odyssey, Ulysses propounds to 
Penelope his scheme for replenish- 
ing their wealth. ‘ Of sheep, whose 
numbers the suitors have thinned, 
I shall get plenty by maranding ; 
and others the Achaians will give 
me, until I fill all the folds,’ 
xxiii. 157. Akin to this is the 
phrase of Telemachus, i. 398, ‘I 
claim to be full master of all the 
house-servants, whom divine Ulysses 
earned for me by his maraudings.’ 
Accordingly, the principal’? change 
in commerce discernible in the Odys- 
sey is, the increase of kidnapping for 
the slave market, which seems there 


* The ravrofoiot SéAoi01 is probably a mere echo of Jl. iii. 202 exaggerated. 

7 As an epithet of a merchant, rpéxrns (a nibbler) is found in the Odyssey. From 
the Greek Anthology the word is quoted as meaning usurer. When no coin as yet 
existed, nor fixed prices, a fixed percentage for commission on sales was unimaginable. 
Perhaps a Pheenician captain who sold other men’s goods, and deducted from the equiva- 
lents something for himself, was called a nibbler ; and was sure to be accounted a cheat 
by the Greeks of that age. 
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an ordinary practice of traders; and 
the story of Eumeus suggests that 
slaves desiring to escape made mer- 
chandise of their masters’ children. 
We see a reason why the peculiar 
word sipspoc (bondage) should be 
found in this poem. That piracy 
was not dishonourable in the eyes 
of the poet, all writers since Thucy- 
dides have argued from the hearty 
reception given by Nestor to Tele- 
machus and Mentor, while wholly 
uncertain whether they were honest 
men. Only after he has banqueted 
them, he asks frankly (meaning 
no offence, and giving none): ‘O 
strangers! whoare ye? whence sail 
ye the watery routes? Is it for 
business? or do ye roam at random, 
as plunderers over the sea, who rove 
abroad risking their lives, and bring- 
ing mischief to men of other lands?’ 
Nothing in the Iliad is of this co- 
lour. The Dorian movements in 
Greece, and the Asiatic unbridled 
colonisation by Greeks, must have 
been disorganising and demoralising. 
The mixture of charity and violence 
ascribed to this state of society is 
eurious. An unfortunate stranger 
in a foreign land has no resource 
but to beg; and if he can make it 
appear that he is of noble birth, he 
may possibly return home with 
large presents. Shipwreck leads 
to cruel plunderings, but also to 
warm compassion: many a rich man 
thinks, ‘I too may some day be 
wrecked.’ Thus Ulysses is laden 
with wealth by the Pheacians; yet 
this, throngh the special favour of 
Athena. But he invents the tale 
that he is in Thesprotia, amassing 
stores by beggary; and though he 
uses the offensively accurate phrase 
ayuprafecbar, his story passes as a 
thing of course. Nevertheless, we 
cannot press any of this as a fact of 
the day; it suffices to urge that 
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this was in the poet’s imagination ; 
but the credulity of hearers with 
him is too extreme. Laertes un- 
hesitatingly believes a stranger 
(Ulysses himself in disguise) who 
tells him that in Crete he freely 
gave to his son Ulysses seven 
talents of gold, a bow] of solid silver 
worked with flowers, twelve cloaks, 
twelve carpets, twelve beautiful 
robes, twelve fine shirts; and al- 
lowed him to choose any four of 
his handsomest women slaves, well 
born, and trained to good accom- 
plishment. Laertes swallows the 
falsehood, on the word of a perfect 
stranger, with no reason assigned 
for such liberality. At once we say, 
this picture has no approximation 
to real life. But we never say the 
same of characters in the Iliad. 
While the poet imitates the lofty 
style of the Iliad, he often carica- 
tures it, and makes it absurd. He 
entitles the swineherd Eumeus, 
‘the divine® swine-feeder,’ ‘ captain 
of men,’ not once, but systematically. 
No doubt, Eumeeus was a foreman® 
among swineherds; but he was a 
slave from childhood, with only the 
coarse accomplishments of a male 
slave. In the Iliad, the poet 
sometimes apostrophises a hero, as: 
‘To him then, O charioteer Patro- 
clus! thou didst thus reply.’ This 
grandiloquence is in the Odyssey 
reserved for the swineherd: ‘ Thus 
didst thow answer, O swineherd 
Eumeus.’ Ulysses himself be- 
stows the epithet divine on his two 
slaves, the swineherd and the cow- 
herd (xxi. 234, 240), though the 
former declares that a man loses 
half his virtue on the day that he 
becomes a slave. In the Iliad the 
chief heroes have high titles, and a 
few eminent men are named by 
paraphrase, as, The Laomedontean 
might. The Odyssey drives the 


*In the Jliad a warlike or ancient people, and every hero, is dios, divine: but the 


epithet cannot descend to menials and mere industrious persons. 


As to foremen, there 


may have been some fuller social development when the Odyssey was written; for we 
there have the éwirotuny and im:BodKodos, and obs émordrns (xvii. 455) seems to mean 


‘ thy major-domo, 
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principle farther. We may accept 
‘The sacred energy of Alcinous,’ 
considering the benign and mys- 
terious sway of the King of Pheeacia, 
or rather Scheria, a Utopian island ; 
but as applied to the most guilty of 
the suitors, it is rather offensive. 
So the often recurring phrase, ip 
ic TyAreudyoio, ‘the sacred force of 
Telemachus,’ is bombast. The title 
sacred is more royalistic than the 
Iliad ; next, however applicable to 
Ulysses is the noun ic (sinew, force) 
in Il. xxiii. 720, where his ‘ hardy 
sinew ’ proves a match for Ajax, yet 
as a mere paraphrase for a stripling, 
it belongs only to a young giant, an 
Otus or Ephialtes. The extrava- 
gant use of words is a moral fact, 
discriminating a writer. 

So is their degenerate use. We 
have observed upon ‘stout hand’ 
misplaced, and on deadly for clever, 
sage. There is also a depraved use 
of aivéc, ‘direfully, awfully,’ re- 
minding us of modern slang. In the 
Odyssey a man likes a thing ‘awfully’ 
(aivic), ice. much; or he is ‘dire- 
fully’ delighted, aivic réprerat 
The grand epithets of the Iliad, 
abéoparoc, aoreroc, are systematically 
abused in the Odyssey. The former 
word meant, it seems, originally, 
“inexpressible even to gods,’ and is 
fitly used in the Iliad of ‘ storm in- 
effable.’ In the Odyssey it is well 
applied to the sea; but is abused to 
express the length of a winter night 
and plenty of wine, corn, or cows. 
Who would call these ‘ ineffable’ ? 
“Aoreroc, whatever its true origin, 
means ‘immense, immeasurable,’ 
and in the Iliad is said of the depth 
of heaven and of ocean, besides its 
moral applications. In Ji. xix. 61 
it is an epithet of a vast battle-field ; 
but in Od. xxij. 269 that line is 
borrowed and misapplied to the floor 
of the hall on which the suitors were 
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slain! This poet also uses it, not 
for innumerably but simply for nu- 
merous, as with us ‘ infinite’ in bad 
style.® 

Of the use of words in construc- 
tion, only one specimen of the con- 
trast shall be here adduced. With 
the words so and such, English 
syntax admits either, So great a 
sea, or, Such a great sea; but the 
latter formula is inadmissible in 
good Latin or ordinary Greek ; 
certainly in the Iliad. The young 
student who is familiar with the 
Iliad, is puzzled to meet in the 
Odyssey médkayog péya rotor, which 
seems as odd as mare magnum tale 
in Latin; yet it is current in the 
Greek of the Odyssey, and is found 
in Hesiod. Moreover, the word 
roiov in the Odyssey occurs where it 
is superfluous to the syntax, as in 
(what some call) feminine English, 
‘ There I met such a beauty !’ for, a 
great beauty. The same word be- 
comes adverbial, and is almost un- 
intelligible. We are told that Oana 
roiov means ‘very often,’ and that 
ovyi Troioy means ‘in silence thus,’ 
iv. 776, vii. 30; alike alien to the 
idiom of the Iliad. Moreover roioc 
in the Odyssey is used for Atticotoc re, 
capable ; as, roioc 4puvecy, capable of 
defending. Our limits forbid further 
dwelling on Greek constructions ; 
but we crave patience of our readers, 
while we refer to a few more single 
words in detail. 

Auvexéwe means continuously, and 
so the author of the Odyssey gene- 
rally uses it; but in iv. 836 he 
misuses it for distinctly, definitely. 
‘Orwm}) notoriously means sight, 
aspect or eyesight: three times in 
the Odyssey it is rightly used; yet 
the formula used rightly twice, 
is wrongly applied in xvii. 44 
through carelessness: for there the 
sense wanted is ‘ report’ concerning 


® Nay, we once find &omera moAA& (innumerable many?) which seems vulgar and 


hardly grammatical. 


But we may not press the fact in this argument, for the very 


phrase is found in the gossiping speech of Nestor, which om other grounds we wish cut 
out of the liad. So too is the strange phrase #A:a woAA}, which recurs four times in 


the Odyssey. 
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Ulysses. This led the Scholiast on 
iii. 97 to suggest a second sense for 
the word, from ora, voice! founding 
error on error. In xi. 583, where 
orevro (engaged, promised) is im- 
properly used for stood, the Scholiast 
throws the blame on some editor 
(dtacxevaorijc)of the poem. ‘Ampiarnr, 
unbought, is in Il. i. 99 a feminine 
accusative; but the poet of the 
Odyssey has mistaken it in that 
passage for an adverb, and has used 
it in a masculine connection. O«éiy 
idrnre ought to mean, ‘ by will of the 
gods ;’ but, as Professor Malden has 
remarked, it is perverted into the 
sense, ‘on account of the gods; 
first in the Odyssey, then in after 
poets. “Apammaxeroc, whatever it 
means, is shown by the use of all 
the poets to have nothing to do 
with length. In the Iliad it is an 
epithet of the dreadful Chimera, 
But in the Odyssey it is applied to a 
mast, and apparently means very 
long. ’Anxie¢ in the Iliad probably 
means noisy, shrieking ; but the poet 
of the Odyssey seems to have inter- 
preted it vehement, and says a{nxéc 
gaytper, to eat greedily. Is any 
reader incredulous that so powerful 
a poet can have made errors in 
Greek? Then here is an unan- 
swerable fact. He did not know 
the derivation of Apordc, nor that 
it means mortal; else he could not 
have used the tautology Oyvnroic 
Bporoier (vii. 210), mortal mortals, 
for mortal men. 

The writer of this article natu- 
rally has taken much pains in the 
verbal enquiry, and wishes that his 
trouble could save the trouble of 
others; but to exhibit further the 
vocabulary of the Odyssey, does not 
suit the pages of this Magazine. 

We must finally consider the tra- 
gedy by which the poem is wound 
up. The suitors came not only from 
Ulysses’s own realm, but ‘fifty- 
two choice youths’ from the greater 
island of Dulichium (xvi. 247), a 
foreign kingdom, so that their 
slaughter was an act of the greatest 








rashness. And a still greater moral 
anomaly is the treatment of the 
wretched maid-servants, whom 
Ulysses reproaches the suitors for 
taking as bedfellows against their 
will (wapevvaleobe [jraiwe), Xxii. 37. 
But suppose it was with their will: 
what other Greek ever thought that 
women deserved to be hanged for 
feminine weakness? or for pert lan- 
guage P for that is imputed also. 
Ulysses indeed orders them to be 
hewn in pieces, and Telemachus 
improves it into hanging them. 
The whole idea is so barbarous, and 
told so barbarously, as to take 
away one’s breath. Indeed the 
ferocity, as well as the craft, im- 
puted to Ulysses, seems to belong 
to the era of the cruel tyrants, who 
extirpated the aristocracy to the ut- 
most of their power; not to that of 
the age which we call Homeric, 
when a king rested on the military 
support of his subordinate chief- 
tains, themselves entitled ‘ kings.’ 
In the hands of such chieftains 
(Telemachus himself is made to in- 
form us) rested the election to the 
royalty of Ithaca, if Ulysses were 
dead. 

The poet himself thus describes 
the death of Antinous: ‘He was 
about to lift a beautiful golden 
tankard to his lips, nor did any 
thought of being slaughtered cause 
him anxiety: who could imagine 
that in a company of guests a soli- 
tary man, however hardy, should 
bring on him evil death and black 
fate?’ When the first victim has 
fallen, the suitors suppose that the 
shot has been accidental; but 
Ulysses reveals himself, and fiercely 
denounces them all, for courting 
his wife while he was alive, thus 
defying the gods and eating up his 
substance. Hereupon the bravest 
of them, Eurymachus, whom the 
people had expected Penelope to 
accept, makes a very temperate 
reply, nearly as follows: ‘If you 
are really Ulysses, you have slain 
the man who to you was most 
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guilty ; who indeed plotted against 
your son’s life. Be satisfied with 
this victim, and spare your own 
people. We have. sinned against 
your property, and you may justly 
be angry with us, until we have 
repaid it all to you; this we will do, 
amply and voluntarily, until your 
heart is gladdened.’ Ulysses re- 
plies, that if he could get the whole 
of their substance, and much be- 
side, nothing should induce him to 
spare the life of any of them: so 
let them prepare to fight it out 
with him. Eurymachus has a sword 
at his side, but is slain before he 
can use it, The poet thereupon 
felt it necessary to allow the suitors 
to get at some armonr, lest the mas- 
sacre of the defenceless excite pity; 
though he has hereby made the 
story surpass poetical credibility. 
But the moral phenomena alone are 
here pressed, as coming from a 
different mind and soul from the 
Iliad. 

How the argument between the 
suitors and Ulysses stood, our poet 
well knew; for he puts into the 
mouth of Antinous’s father Eu- 
peithes (xxiv. 425) the complaint, 
that Ulysses carried away ships and 
men to Troy and lost them, one 
and all; then, after twenty years’ 
absence, comes back to slaughter 
his own people. Laertes was super- 
annuated before Ulysses could be- 
come king. No king is free to leave 
his people to simple anarchy, and 
not even appoint a regent; much 
less to expect them for ever to be- 
lieve him alive when he has not 
been heard of for ten years. Eu- 
meus firmly believed Ulysses to 
be dead : why might not Antinous? 
In modern England, if a widow 
had heard nothing of her husband 
for seven years, no judge in the 
land and no moralist would censure 
her re-marriage. It is incredible 
that the poet could seriously dis- 
approve of it: nay, he twice tells 
us that Telemachus had exhorted 
his mother to choose a husband, 
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and expresses no condemnation ; 
as though the reason assigned, that 
he hopes thereby to save his re- 
maining substance, were quite suffi- 
cient. And here we have the real 
grievance, the suitors were offenders 
against Ulysses’ property, by living 
at his expense against the customs 
of Greece: and Eurymachus con- 
fesses this. But property can be 
replaced, and the poet makes Eury- 
machus undertake that they will 
more than replace it, ‘until the 
heart of Ulysses is gladdened ;’ yet, 
marvellous to say, in spite of this 
humiliation, he thinks to glorify 
his hero by making him cruelly 
implacable towards every one of 
the suitors, without discrimination 
either of Amphinomus, to whom 
the poet ascribes right-mindedness 
(peciv ayabijo), or of the timid 
and gentle priest Leiodes, who (says 
he) abhorred the rudeness of the 
suitors, and was ever indignant with 
them. When he falls at the feet 
of Ulysses, and declares that the 
very women will testify to his 
uniform good conduct, and implores 
his mercy, Ulysses brutally replies, 
that, ‘no doubt, as a priest, he 
often prayed that Ulysses might 
never come home;’ so, with the 
word, he cuts off the suppliant’s 
head. Since neither Amphinomus 
nor Leiodes are imagined to have 
been in the alleged plot for killing 
Telemachus, that evidently is not 
the poet’s justification of the mas- 
sacre. Indeed he makes the god- 
dess Athena suggest it to Tele- 
machus before the plot, and gives 
as a sufficient reason for it, the 
expensiveness of their entertain- 
ment. At the same time, oddly 
enough, he makes the faithful 
Eumeus most wasteful of all; for 
when Ulysses comes to him in garb 
of an old beggar, Eumeus kills 
two pigs (Od. xiv. 74) to furnish 
him with a single dinner, and a 
third, ‘the best of the swine’ (xiv. 
414), for the supper. According to 
common sense and prudence, as 
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well as sound morals, if many had 
sinned in very various degrees, it 
was wise to wink at the pos- 
sible greater guilt of some, and to 
accept the theory of Eurymachus 
that Antinous’s life was a full 
atonement. To ordinary minds, 
Ulysses would seem to have been 
sufficiently glorified by the humble 
submission of the suitors and their 
ample repayment of damages. Since 
the poet on the contrary is bent on 
killing them all, the choice youth 
and flower of the chieftains, this 
seems to be part of the thought of 
an age in which whole aristocra- 
cies were exterminated by success- 
ful tyrants; who acted as did Lucius 
Sulla to the opposite party accord- 
ing to Cicero: ‘quos voluit, ex- 
pulit ; quos potuit, occidit.’ 

It is in vain that one tries to 
parallel this with the deeds of 
Achilles. In his wildest fury, no- 
thing so monstrous is imputed to 
him. His ferocities are against the 
public enemy ; his signal malignity 
against the}; slayer of his friend. 
But, what is most cardinal, his evil 
deeds and evil temper are repudia- 
ted by the poet; while the poet of 
the Odyssey, himself and his goddess 
Athena, approve of Ulysses and 
sympathise with him. It is not 
duly observed how signally in the 
Iliad the raw pride and implaca- 
bility of Achilles are held up to the 
reader’s condemnation. Nestor in 
the second book strongly condemns 
him, though thinking Agamemnon 
also wrong. His outrageous refusal 
to accept Agamemnon’s humble sub- 
mission is exposed in the narrative 
itself, and with blunt warmth is 
rebuked by Ajax to his face, as 
afterwards tenderly yet faithfully 
by Patroclus: and after Patroclus’s 
death, Achilles in agony of soul 
confesses his folly, which indeed in 
Il. xvi. 97-100 is represented as 
actually childish. His sacrifice of 
the twelve Trojan youths, the poet 
gravely rebukes ; his senseless bar- 
barity to Hector is scourged by 
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Apollo’s invective, with whom the 
gods in general, and Jupiter in par- 
ticular, sympathise. 

But in the Odyssey Ulysses makes 
war on helpless and worthless 
women, as well as on men. After 
the suitors have been despatched, 
and the doomed maid-servants have 
been forced to wipe up the blood, 
Telemachus reflects that for these 
so honourable a death as that by 
the sword (which he calls caOapo¢g 
Oavaroc, a clean death) is too good: 
so he hangs them all, ‘like birds on 
a string.’ Then to crown the ex- 
ploits comes the bright device of 
Ulysses, which is to hinder the 
people from driving him and his 
son into banishment as murderers, 
xxiii. 120. He bids his wife and son 
to bathe, and dress in their best 
garments, and give fine clothes to 
all the servants, and bring ‘the 
divine bard’ to play on the lyre, 
and get up ‘a sportive dance as if 
for a wedding.’ They obeyed him : 
‘the feet of dancers made a thun- 
dering noise,’ and the passers-by 
believed that all was jollity, and 
knew nothing of the slaughter! 
Yet somehow this device did not 
succeed: ‘murder will out.’ Old 
Eupeithes tries to revenge the death 
of his son, and has to be slain by the 
old Laertes. The goddess Athena, 
who has prompted Ulysses all 
along, then forbids more slaughter, 
reconciles the combatants by a 
solemn treaty, and so the poem 
ends. 

Yet in closing, the Odyssey lays 
the foundation of a new epic, as in 
the tales of the Arabion Nights, A 
prophecy of Teiresias commanded 
Ulysses, after regaining his royal 
power, to wander over the continent 
with an oar on his shoulder, until 
he should reach a people who knew 
nothing of the sea, and eat no salt 
in their food, and mistake his oar 
for a winnowing shovel. Then he 
is to fix the oar in the ground, and 
offer sacrifices to Neptune; after 
this, he is to return home, and will 
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ive into opulent old age, until @ava- 

roc é& adoc, or Oavaroc tkadog (for 
oracles are ambiguous), whether 
death from the sea, or death out of 
the sea, or death from salt, should 
carry him off. It is curious, that in 
the Iliad, we have not only the hint 
of an AMneid, but in the mouth of 
Ulysses words which imply that 
some tale about Telemachus was 
already current. In Iliad ii. 260, 
threatening Thersites, he says: ‘May 
I no longer be called father of 
Telemachus, if... .’; and in 
proudly justifying his own bravery 
to Agamemnon, iv. 354: ‘Shortly 
shalt thou see the fond father of 
Telemachus mingled in the foremost 
ranks.’ No other hero in the Iliad 
thus seeks for honour from the 
name of his young son. It reminds 
us of the Syrian or Arabian ten- 
dency of fathers to name themselves 
from their sons (a hyionymic? ) when 
the son is grown to man’s estate ; 
as a man who was Yusuf becomes 
‘Abu Jorji,’ father of George. 

Our business has been to contrast 
the Odyssey to the Iliad, and in so 
doing we have had to disparage it 
morally. This has little to do with 
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its occasional power as poetry. If 
it had been our business simply to 
extol the Odyssey, it would have 
been pleasant to point at its many 
beauties, without which indeed it 
never could have passed as the 
work of the same Homer with the 
Iliad. It is finest when it owes 
least to the other poem. The rhythm 
in the careless parts is very rough, 
and its plagiarism on the Iliad often 
quite offensive; but it rises into a 
vigour of its own, when the poetry 
otherwise improves. It is no slight 
praise to say, that many of Virgil’s 
much admired passages are inspired 
by or are even translations of the 
Odyssey, to which he owed more 
than to the Iliad. In the descrip- 
tion of scenery the poet has a rich- 
ness of his own and somewhat of 
our modern enthusiasm. Many of 
his similes are in a style equal to 
those of the sliad. Great as is the 
moral weakness of his plot, he has 
passages of great tenderness; and 
the devoted love of Ulysses for his 
native land, of Penelope for her 
Ulysses, have led readers to over- 
look that side of the poem on which 
it has been necessary to dwell. 
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SISSIPARA. 


-An Inpian Mountain SKercn. 


AS the reader ever been touched 
with Pteridomania—with fa- 
naticism for the fronds that, mostly 
graceful, sometimes quaint, grow in 
shady recesses and wet nooks— 
with love of the leaves that, with- 
out glow or perfume of flowers, 
bear seeds etched in strange pat- 
terns on their undersides, now in 
thickly-strewn speckles, now in 
blotches or rows of stars, sometimes 
in thin lines, or vandyked round 
the rims—has, in a word, he or she 
ever felt the fern-madness? It 
seems to have been more in the air 
some twenty years ago, though still 
far from having died out. Ferneries 
are yet in fashion, and always pretty 
and pleasant, whether in drawing- 
room or garden; but the spirit that 
incited to long wanderings and 
perilous climbing amid rocks and 
ledges seems more languid in these 
days. Here some reminiscences 
will be attempted of seeking after 
ferns in their own haunts, amid 
tropical solitudes on the forest- 
covered mountains of India. 

Even on the burning plains ferns 
are not entirely absent. In hot, 
dusty Trichinopoly the fan-like 
Actiniopteris radiata grows on the 
mouldering walls of the old palace 
of the Nawabs; and on the rocky 
hills about the parade-ground, so 
well known to many an Anglo- 
Indian, a bristly but delicate Cheil- 
anthes shows its green tufts in the 
stony clefts and crannies. But the 
mountain masses that rise rampart- 
like abruptly from the arid plains 
are the very home of ferns. On 
their cloud-swept crests and ridges 
one may stand amid hanging woods, 
sunny grass-slopes, and clear, gur- 
gling streams, and mark the tall 
ferns springing all around in the 
cool recesses, and anon lifting the 
eyes, glance over the wide, sea-like 
regions far below, shimmering in. 


distinctly through the heat haze, 
dotted here and there with dusky 
groves, and broad tanks that flash 
back the sun like sheets of steel. 

Foremost amongst peninsular 
mountains rank the Neilgherry 
Hills. Their name and attractions 
are hardly unknown even to the 
general public, and the Laureate 
doubtless thought to compliment 
them when he wrote of 


The sweet, half-English Neilgherry air ; 


but in truth he did them much in- 
justice. Some delicious days there 
are in English May or June when 
the returned Madrassee may regret- 
fully exclaim, ‘ Ah, this is almost 
like the Neilgherries,’ but such 
haleyon intervals are rare. But 
there is now no intention of paus- 
sing on the broad and beautiful 
Neilgherry table-land, neither at 
Coonoor, with its deep, woody 
dells, threaded by pebbly streamlets; 
nor by the hill-embosomed lake of 
Ootacamund, encircled by rose and 
geranium-hedged villas; but passing 
farther westward, come to the wild, 
picturesque mountain labyrinth 
known as the Koondahs. These are 
a range really forming a western 
extension of the Neilgherries, but 
overlooking, as they do, the Malabar 
province and western coast, are swept 
and scourged by the full force of the 
tremendous south-west monsoon. 
They screen the cultivated and 
well-peopled Neilgherry slopes and 
valleys from the five-months’ con- 
tinuous storms and torrents which 
render the mountains themselves 
quite uninhabitable. Craggy ridges 
and deep valleys diversify their sur- 
face, winding and branching out in 
mazy disorder. Hanging groves and 
deep woods fill the ravines and climb 
up the slopes, the close-growing, 
round-topped trees all inclining east- 
ward from the rush of the monsoon, 
TT2 
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with the edges of the woodsassharp- 
ly marked out upon the open land as 
the borders of a trimmed shrubbery. 
This peculiarity of sudden arrest of 
forest growth prevails on all Indian 
mountains. Here and there tall 
peaks, robed to the middle with 
trees, or belted with precipices, 
shoot up over the lower ridges and 
hollows. The scenery is far wilder 
and more desolate than the softer 
features of the Neilgherries, and the 
absence of living things striking and 
quite oppressive. Now and then a 
bird may be observed flitting away 
or a deer standing by a covert, but 
one may often wander long bystream 
and woodland, yet ‘mark no motion 
of life. 

The plateau is traversed for fifteen 
miles from north to south by a 
bridle path, once the nearest and 
quickest communication between 
Ootacamund and Calicut, the capi- 
tal of Malabar, but now superseded 
by the Great Peninsular Railway. 
It was available only during the fine 
months from November to April; 
too early or too late the passage was 
perilous, and never too certain even 
in settled weather. Storms from 
the low country might rise up and 
sweep across with startling sudden- 
ness. Ona bright, still day, when 
all the mountain landscape seemed 
sleeping in the sun, an ominous 
rumble might be heard, and pre- 
sently through a gap between hills 
a white cloud be seen writhing and 
pushing down in ragged lines, as 
though instinct with some evil life, 
increasing momentarily and pouring 
on, till huge, dark volumes, seem- 
ingly solid as the hills, thrust them- 
selves through, and came rolling on 
in heavy, lowering masses, blotting 
out the sunshine as they advanced. 
Red glares of light, followed by 
echoing thunder-claps, seemed to 
open and shut within, and then rose 
the hiss and rattle of the rain, driven 
like arrows by the furious blast that 
came sweeping on. Woe to the 
thinly-clad coolies and native travel- 
lers surprised by that mountain rain 
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and mountain wind on that unshel- 
tered path, 7,000 feet above the sea. 
Piercingly cold, the wind and rain 
numbed their limbs and vital powers 
at once; their thin ordinary attire, 
which, with native improvidence, 
they too often retained on the 
journey, drenched in a moment, in- 
creased the deadly chill, and not a 
few have perished by the wayside. 
Half-way across the plateau the 
path threads a valley of cheerless, 
forbidding aspect, known as the 
Valley of Death, through which 
travellers speed apace. Three or four 
miles long, from 200 to 400 yards 
wide, and shut in between steep 
though not lofty sides, this long, 
straight trough stretches dreary 
and desolate, without trees or 
pleasing outlines. Lying near the 
edge of the table-land, it is pecu- 
liarly liable to storms, which rise up 
the gaunt, precipitous mountain- 
sides from the vast jungle regions 
below, and sweep along it, as 
through a funnel, with terrible force. 
Midway in the valley a tall stone, 
slightly leaning forward, stands by 
the road, and many years ago a 
ghastly company was discovered 
under it. A party of five or six 
Mussulman pedlars had come up 
from Malabar, on their way to 
Ootacamund, too late in the season 
for safety, and were found huddled 
under the stone, two leaning propped 
on their long staffs, but all stiff and 
dead. They had been overtaken by 
a storm, and the rain-blast had been 
to them as the Sansar or icy death- 
wind of their own creed, 

Passing this region of ill fame, 
the path winds amongst hill-tops 
and woods through scenery of a 
softer and more picturesque aspect, 
by sparkling runnels, the head- 
springs of rivers that enliven far- 
distant, arid plains with refreshing 
rice tracts,and approaches the west- 
ern verge of the mountain land 
whence the dusky outline of the 
Malabar coast may be descried, 
some fifty miles distant, and beyond 
it the broad waters of the Indian 
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Ocean. Here, at a spot named 
Sissipara, the path turns downward, 
and for fourteen miles, with count- 
less zigzags and twistings, winds 
down the steep slopes till it reaches 
the level country. It is here called 
the Sissipara Ghaut; and the vast 
mountain-sides it threads, receiving 
the full sweep of the great south- 
west monsoon, are densely clothed 
with magnificent forest and profuse 
vegetation under the stimulus of 
tropical heat and abundant mois- 
ture. The upper half of the ghaut 
is the very home and stronghold of 
ferns. ‘There meet all the condi- 
tions that they love. Deep, shady 
clefts and nooks, dripping ledges, 
wet banks by streams, overhanging 
rocks and damp slopes, all under 
an Indian sun, tempered by great 
elevation and the shade of primeval 
forests. At the head of the 
ghaut, sheltered by woody knolls, 
stood a bungalow, a quaint wooden 
edifice, containing three or four 
rooms. It had been made in Eng- 
land, and sent out in pieces for the 
mountain residence of some enter- 
prising coffee-planter, to whom 
death or circumstances had ren- 
dered it needless, and had been 
bought by the Government and set 
up as a travellers’ bungalow, or 
rest-house for repose and shelter 
after accomplishing the long and 
toilsome ascent, or before beginning 
the almost equally wearying journey 
downward. Near it were four or 
five strongly built huts where horses 
might be stabled, and two or three 
bazaar-men sold fowls, rice, oil, and 
other necessaries at prices that 
were some compensation for bring- 
ing supplies so far and living in a 
spot and climate they detested. It 
was far on either side to any other 
rest-house; on the one hand the 
whole breadth of the table-land had 
to be traversed before another could 
be reached ; and on the other, down 
below in the hot, steamy region at 
the foot of the ghaut, the only 
refuge was a large shed enclosed 
by a massive timber palisade ten or 
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twelve feet high ; a fence necessary 
to protect it from elephants, which 
abound in the heavy forest that for 
ten miles fringes the bottom of the 
Koondahs. Many stories are told 
of the road that pierces this great 
forest-belt and its dangers. This 
isa true one. A collector and his 
wife were being carried on palan- 
quins along it, when suddenly, with 
cries of ‘Elephant! elephant!’ the 
bearers set down the palanquins 
and darted aside into the bushes; 
the travellers thought it wise to do 
the same, and crouching under thick 
covert, presently saw a huge tusked 
elephant emerge from the jungle, 
advance to the deserted palanquins, 
examine them enquiringly with his 
trunk, and then with his colossal 
forefoot crush them both to splin- 
ters. Apparently satisfied with this 
exploit, he elevated his trunk, gave 
a loud trumpet, and gravely de- 
parted. Wild elephants delight in 
wanton mischief, and after ravaging 
rice-fields will often carefully de- 
stroy the banks of the water chan- 
nels and pull up dams and sluices. 
So, lying midway in a long, toil- 
some, and notunperilousjourney, the 
Sissipira Bungalow was a welcome 
haven of rest and refuge in the 
pre-railway period, and afterwards 
continued to shelter stray travellers 
and planters, as well as the sports- 
man and fern-hunter; and in the 
fine season many a joyous picnic 
party from Ootacamund would 
make the old wooden walls ring 
with merriment. All who retain 
pleasant remembrances of that shel- 
ter may join in malison against the 
carelessness of some silly boobies 
by which, four or five years ago, 
the bungalow was burned down. 
A blackened area now marks its 
site, in the midst of which still 
stands mournfully, like a gaunt 
watch-tower, the brick and mortar 
chimney, which was the only ma- 
sonry in the building; its wide, hos- 
pitable fireplace open to the sky, 
by which so many tired wayfarers 
have listened after nightfall to the 
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mountain wind piping round the 
fantastic crags that crown the 
Sissipara Rock high up above. 
During the last and first weeks 
of the year the weather is finest 
and most settled, the sky usually 
cloudless, and in the morning the 
grass and vegetation on the high 
range feathered with hoar-frost, 
which vanishes at the first touch 
of the sun. In the cool, bracing 
hour after dawn the fern-hunter 
would leave the bungalow and 
plunge downwards into the shadows 
of the ghaut road, whilst far above 
the topmost peaks stood up and 
took the morning. The narrow 
ravine, orly broad enough at first 
for the road, gradually widened, 
and down it twisted the steep track, 
now on one side, now on the other, 
at every turn and elbow displaying 
an array of fronds whose plumy 
grace, slender delicacy, or quaint 
fantasy of form, made the costliest 
conservatory fridiculous. Thick 
brakes of Gleichenia, with stiff, pin- 
nated, doubly-branching leaves, the 
shy, exquisite sisterhood of Maiden- 
hairs, the great clan of Pteris, of 
so many forms, all beautiful; the 
tall race of Lastreas, and Aspidium, 
with broad green tapering leaves 
dotted beneath with countless seed- 
stars. Above this lowlier popula- 
tion branches high and wide the 
Angiopteris erecta, common and free 
of growth in hothouses, but here 
spreading from stems of an arm’s 
thickness ; and, loftier still, the tree- 
ferns lift up their magnificent 
coronets of drooping fronds. One 
member of this stately race espe- 
cially distinguishes this spot—Also- 
phila crinita—the stems and even 
veins of its leaves shagged with 
white, woolly hair. At intervals 
watercourses crossed the road, issu- 
ing from gullies, often but a few 
feet wide; the almost perpendicular 
wet banks, sometimes thick with 
tangled undergrowth, sometimes 
seamed with overhanging rocky 
ledges. Pushing up these dripping 
clefts, every step discloses some prize; 
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tufts of seaweed-like Trichomanes 
on mossy stones, or in wet crannies 
the mystically marked Antrophyum 
reticulatum, its seeding disposed like 
strange Runic letters, and near it 
the tender Cheilanthes—the Silver 
Fern—with upper surface bright 
green, and under side brilliant with 
clear white powder, or occasionally 
pale sulphur. On the rich mould 
grew thickets of the curious Lo- 
maria elongata, its tall, deeply pin- 
nated fronds broad when barren, 
but contracted into stiff black forks 
when fructified. This fern abounds 
on the Koondahs, even to the small 
stream that divides them from the 
Neilgherry slopes, a bowshot oppo- 
site, but which stream it will not 
cross. Now and then an open 
spongy patch sloped down to the 
road, and there amidst the coarse 
grass grew long, sword-shaped Ela- 
phoglossums, with fertile fronds so 
closely seeded as to resemble black 
velvet, a common fern, but hard to 
find fertile; and with them Pteris 
Boivini,an unexpected African form, 
then first seen in India, perchance a 
survival from ages when continents 
showed other outlines and connec- 
tions ; a plant, moreover, fitted to 
outlive such change and dissolution, 
stiff and hairy of stalk, with small, 
olive-green, heart-shaped leaves 
rimmed with hard black seeding, 
and tough as dried parchment. 
Two miles down the ghaut a 
broader stream issues from a larger 
ravine at the elbow of a zigzag. 
The clear water gurgles across the 
road, diffusing a pleasant freshness. 
Fine trees overshadow it, the 
sunbeams glancing through their 
branches. <A delightful spot to 
rest awhile and watch the life and 
stir of the forest. Above the wa- 
ter hovers a cloud of butterflies, 
yellow or white, now alighting in 
long rows at the water-edge, now 
starting upward in fairy dance. 
Other species, radiant in colour, 
dart by with arrowy swiftness, 
pausing for a moment on a leaf or 
trunk of a tree to open their splen- 
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dour to the sun ; some velvet black, 
barred with burnished emerald, or 
powdered with gold-green spangles, 
others gorgeous with a marquetry 
of many colours. The Red Admiral 
and Painted Lady'of English gar- 
dens recall home memories, almost 
sadly ; and the sylph of butterflies, 
the shy Hestia, in pearl-coloured 
robe spotted with black, floats in and 
out of the shady openings between 
bushes ; while great. black and gold 
butterflies, for size well styled Or- 
nithoptera— bird-winged ’—flutter 
round the higher foliage. A cica- 
da, unseen, but heard incessantly, 
fills the air with its shrilling, sus- 
tained to irritation; and not far, 
from a high branch over the road, 
hangs a more formidable object, a 
nest of the fierce hornet Vespa velu- 
tina, nearly the size of an eighteen- 
gallon cask. This grimly handsome 
insect, arrayed in shades of dark 
red, dashed here and there with 
deep yellow, is about double the 
size of an English hornet and. of 
peculiarly malignant aspect. Let 
none approach its pendant nest and 
procreant cradle incautiously or 
with disrespectful haste. Woe to 
the rash assailant. Quick to resent 
an attack, or even to take affront, 
the whole relentless troop will some- 
times sally forth and descend upon 
any man or animal passing near too 
noisily, and such is their inveteracy 
that they will follow an assailant 
for miles even through thick jungle. 
It is no protection to plunge into 
bushes or fly through deep coverts ; 
the venomous furies will still pur- 
sue. Years ago a valuable horse 
being led down the ghaut somehow 
provoked their wrath, and sprang 
madly down the precipitous sides 
below under their stings. English 
officers passing in a boat down a 
river hemmed in between perpen- 
dicular marble rocks, in a hole of 
which the hornets had their nest, 
have wantonly and ignorantly fired 
at it, and died under their attack— 
a strangely frightful death. But 
here, resting at safe distance, what 
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a vision for the fern-hunter opens 
up the beautiful ravine, whence 
come the clear mountain waters, 
bubbling round rocks and boulders. 
Grand trees fill it—shapely ‘ poons,’ 
fit for the masts of tall ammirals, 
rising straight as a lance for fifty 
feet before boughs begin ; lustrous- 
leaved trees of the magnolia tribe, 
bearing large white flowers; the 
‘fire of the forest,’ its now leafless 
boughs all aflame with scarlet 
flowers; broad-trunked trees, sur- 
rounded at base with deep-ridged 
buttresses, between which a man 
could sit, and many others. Some 
ancient growths decayed and fallen 
into piles of woodland ruin support 
now another life of orchids, airs 
plants, and mosses. Everywhere 
the rocky masses and disjointed 
stones are capped with moss; the 
interlacing arms and boughs of the 
trees above are rough and shaggy 
with it; and on all sides the fami- 
lies of ferns cover rocks and 
branches, fallen trunks, and mould- 
ering stumps with their plumy 
or embroidered grace. Here is their 
home and realm, and here they dis- 
play their most ancient heraldry of 
chevron, fesse, bar, wavy or engrail- 
ed, cinquefoils and annulets, by 
which men have separated them 
into classes. Among them must be 
distinguished one or two seldom 
seen elsewhere — Elaphoglossum 
squamosum, bearing long, sword- 
shaped fronds covered with thick, 
silky pubescence like purple velvet, 
a fern beautiful to behold or touch; 
and Anemia Wightiana, throwing 
up three not too tall fronds, pin- 
nate, and clothed with soft white 
down, and the stalks and roots 
covered with golden, hairy scales ; 
one of the fronds always throwing 
out two fertile side-branches, bear- 
ing the seed in distinct clubbed 
masses. Moralists have dilated at 
length upon the imperfection of 
human -happiness, and the bitter 
drop that tinges every draught of 
pleasure. Moral philosophers have 
seldom been naturalists, or they 
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might have experienced passages of 
pure delight, undashed with bitter, 
either at the time or in remem- 
brance. When a naturuiist’s eye 
first rests upon a new plant, or bird, 
or insect, there leaps up a spring of 
joy and exultation absolute and 
unmixed. When from abysses 
deeper than plummet had ever 
sounded, Dr. Wyville Thomson! 
drew up Calveria Hystriz, and saw 
the crimson and purple of the splen- 
did new sea-urchin glowing in the 
net, the exultation that hardly suf- 
fered him to take it in his hand 
was perfect and untinged. Again, 
when in the bird of Paradise- 
haunted forests of the half-fabulous 
Aru Isles Mr. Wallace* saw ‘the 
most magnificent butterfly in the 
world,’ the great Ornithoptera 


Poseidon, sailing majestically to- 
wards him, the excitement with 
which he ‘trembled’ and the breath- 
less admiration with which he took 
it from his net were pleasures un- 
alloyed. Byron was no naturalist, 


or he might have added to his list 
of the sweet things of life some in- 
stances sweeter than any he has 
catalogued. 

There is no need to gofarther down 
the ghaut. Collecting boxes and 
papers are full ; the sun is hastening 
towards the western sea, lighting 
up miles of salt water with a daz- 
zling reflection, in which ships ap- 
pear suspended like black specks. 
Jt is time to ascend to the old bunga- 
low, where pressing and arranging 
the spoils of the day will occupy 
the evening hours. 

Morning comes cool and dewy, 
inexpressibly delightful to dwellers 
on the dusty plains; the deep mel- 
low but too brief warble of the 
lovely fairy blue-bird, well named 
Puella, comes up from the ravines 
still dark in shadow; to-day the 
wandering shall be amongst the hill- 
tops that are shining so in the sun. 
Following the road leading upwards 
across the table-land for a mile, 
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a dimly discerned path leaves it on 
the right, and winds amongst the 
hills, passing through woods, thread- 
ing ravines, crossing streams, up 
and down steep slopes. Herds of 
ibex glide like cloud-shadows along 
the precipitous mountain-sides, and 
as they pass round the shoulder 
a sentinel thrown out sharply 
against the sky remains to watch. 
A tall, dark-brown elk (so is the 
Rusa deer styled in South India) 
bursts from its bushy covert and 
rushes down a grassy slope, followed 
by little sparkling clouds spurned 
up by its hoofs from the dew. In 
the distance at the edge of a dark 
wood may be seen a herd of bison— 
huge, massive animals with broad 
frontlets, and horns curved inward 
and jetty-tipped. Passing on for 
some five miles, the labyrinth of 
valleys, slopes, and ridges begins 
to converge towards the base of a 
great peak that rises over all; the 
rim of the mountain plateau, that 
has hitherto trended south, now 
turns to the east, and at the angle, 
like a mighty watch-tower, stands a 
lofty sugar-loaf peak known as Un- 
gindy Hill. Ravyines dark with forest 
from which the sound of water 
comes up fall downwards from its 
base. Looking into one a great 
Hornbill, its enormous, red-casqued, 
yellow beak and long neck stretched 
out before, flies heavily across, fol- 
lowed by another and another, till 
five or six, in straggling line, flap 
over, their black and white plumage 
showing distinct against the green 
back-ground ; and as they alight on 
a high tree they utter the clanging 
cry which gains them their Mala- 
bar name of ‘the bird that makes 
the jungles resound.’ And now, 
with breast to hill, up a steep spur 
that buttresses the predominating 
peak ; past the zone of bushes and 
clumps of rhododendron, gorgeous 
with scarlet flowers ; past the bare, 
rocky faces wet with oozing water, 
and fringed with dark-blue gen- 
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tians and clusters of yellow stone- 
crop, for even on the highest and 
narrowest summits springs strange- 
ly burst out; slowly up the short, 
slippery grass of the terminal cone, 
sprinkled with thyme and tufts of 
white or yellow everlasting. The 
Indian sun, though tempered by 
eight thousand feet of elevation, 
beats burningly; but the summit 
is at last reached. Here on the tip 
of this soaring mountain minaret, 
lifted high above the crowd of sub- 
ordinate hills, the eye ranges over a 
stupendous panoramic landscape, 
unlimited by rival heights or 
ranges. There are no snowy crests 
or glittering ice-fields. Even that 
altitude cannot defy the tropical 
sun. Northward stretches the 
many-folded mountain plateau— 
multitudes of rounded summits, 
swelling slopes, and rocky ridges, 
feathered with woods and divided 
by deep, winding valleys. Westward 
the eye looks over all the diver- 
sified breadth of fertile Malabar to 


the long, dim coast-line fifty miles 


distant. On the south the sides of 
the Koondahs, clothed with pri- 
meval forest and furrowed with pre- 
cipitous ravines, descend towards a 
wide, low-lying jungle country, ex- 
tending for leagues in a confused 
maze of low hills and bush-covered 
hollows—a sombre, savage-looking 
wilderness, showing here and there 
the gleaming curve of a stream, 
and, at far intervals, a small clear- 
ing where the primitive jungle 
tribes, that shun the cultivated coun- 
try, have raised their shifting huts. 
There, guarded by fever and pathless 
jungle, is the stronghold of the ele- 
phant, the tiger, and the bear. In 
the distance opposite abruptly rises 
a lower but still lofty mountain 
rampart, robed from bottom to top 
with unbroken forest, except where 
interrupted by sheer precipices, 
down one of which a white water- 
streak descends ; and beyond this 
can be discerned far away the 
towering peaks and outlines of the 
mountains of remote Travancore. 
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To the east the dusky jungle region 
beneath gradually fades into the 
wide, cultivated Coimbatore coun- 
try ; the vast, sea-like plain spreads 
and recedes immeasurably towards 
the sunrising, at first mapped with 
fields, groves, villages, and sheets 
of water, farther on passing into 
dimmer features of yellow, uncul- 
turable upland plains, alternating 
with darker patches that betoken 
groves and cultivation, and finally 
melting into the misty, indistin- 
guishable distance, far in which 
faint-blue, isolated hills rise here and 
there, hinting of broad tracts be- 
yond that stretch to the eastern 
coast. There are few pinnacles from 
which so vast and varied a land- 
scape is unfolded of mountain and 
forest, peopled plain and trackless 
jungle. East sud west the eye can 
glance from the hills near distant 
Trichinopoly to the waters of the 
Indian Ocean—points 180 miles 
apart. 

It is now high noon; the bound- 
less blue heaven is without a cloud, 
only here and there a white fleck of 
vapour lies along the mountain- 
sides ; the wind has died away and 
a great stillness prevails. No in- 
sect moves or hums; the inhabitants 
of the wilderness have retreated to 
covert, One seems raised above 
life and looking down upon a world 
of suspended animation. Some such 
hour and scene amongst Grecian 
hills must have inspired one of the 
most ancient of poetic utterances 
when Aleman wrote in Spartan 
land— 
eldovcww 3’ dpéwy Kopupal re Kal pdparyyes, 
mpwoves Te Kal xapadpat, 
puadAa Te Epretd O Soaa Tpeper wéAaiwa ‘yaia, 
Ojjpes dpeoxga: Te Kab -yévos wchiooar, 
kal kvodan’ ev BévOecat moppupéns ards. 
eSdovew 8 oiwvay piAa Tavurrepvywr. 

The mountain crests and precipices sleep, 

The spurs and torrent-valleys deep, 

The forest leaves —all black earth's creeping 
things— 

Hill-haunting beasts, the tribe of bees, 

Monsters in depths of dark-blue seas ; 
And birds in slumber fold their slender 


wings. 
M. J. W. 
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A PROPOSED REFORM OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


[This contribution reaches us from Australia, 


In the present confessedly temporary 


relations between the mother country and the Colonies, tho views of our fellow-subjects 
in other parts of the Empire on the terms of our future connection can hardly fail 


to be interesting. | 


P OR two or three hundred years 
past the English Legislature, 
representing the English governing 
classes, has been mainly divided in- 
to two great parties, known at dif- 
ferent times by different names—Ca- 
valiers and Roundheads, Tories and 
Whigs, Conservativesand Liberals— 
each changing from time to time on 
minor points, but continuing the 
same throughout the whole period 
in its fundamental principles. What 
those principles are is well known 
to everybody. That the Tories, or 
Conservatives, have advocated keep- 
ing the Constitution unaltered, or 
when alterations have been abso- 
lutely necessary, making them as 
small as possible, and clinging as 
closely as might be to precedent in 
making them; and that the Whigs, 
or Liberals, have always been de- 
manding changes of some sort or 
other, either in the dynasty, or in 
the constitution of the Legislature, 
or inthe great body of the laws ; 
has long been clearly shown by his- 
torical writers, and accepted, in the 
main, by the two great parties 
themselves. But it has not been so 
generally understood what is the 
nature and ultimate tendency of the 
long series of changes that have 
been wrought in the English Con- 
stitution, mainly through the efforts 
of the Liberal party. Comte was 
probably the first to draw attention 
to the fact, that the principles and 
acts of that party have been, on the 
whole, of a destructive character. 
And although he may perhaps ex- 
press this view with some degree 
of exaggeration, by reason of his 
taking the French revolutionary 
party as his type of the Liberals 
elsewhere ; yet there seems to be no 
doubt that his view is substantially 


correct, and that the Liberals have 
hitherto achieved but little beyond 
destructive legislation. They have 
abolished religious and civil dis- 
abilities, and laws interfering with 
personal liberty and freedom of 
trade, have changed a dynasty, and 
have greatly lessened the power of 
the Crown, the House of Lords, 
and the Church of England. But 
it would be vain to ask for any 
positive legislation, any institution 
tending to strengthen the Govern- 
ment, and render it fitter to per- 
form its work, that has been founded 
by the Liberal party. There is none 
such. That they have done much 


valuable service by removing in- 
numerable legislative restrictions 
and disabilities, no one can deny; 


but still there remains the broad 
fact, that the continual progress and 
ascendency of the Liberals has been 
accompanied by the destruction or 
weakening of nearly all our institu- 
tions, and a consequent diminution 
of strength in the whole machine of 
government. It may be said that 
there is one marked exception to 
this statement—the House of Com- 
mons; and no doubt the House of 
Commons has gained in strength 
at the expense of the Crown and the 
House of Lords. But it would be 
difficult to show that it has gained 
to a corresponding extent in effici- 
ency to perform the work of legisla- 
tion. Nay, has it not within the 
last few years been a subject of 
frequent remark, that the House of 
Commons is becoming yearly more 
unable to get through its work, 
either on account of the immense 
increase in the latter, or on account 
of some defects in the constitution 
and rules of the House itself? The 
fact seems to be that while the Con- 
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servative party has always opposed 
any change in the constitution of 
eitber House of Parliament, the 
Liberals have never aimed at any- 
thing more than alterations in the 
electoral body and the mode of con- 
ducting elections. What have been 
called measures for the reform of 
Parliament, might with more pro- 
priety be-called measures for the 
reform of the constituencies and of 
the management of elections. The 
result is, that although to a certain 
extent a new class of men may have 
been introduced into the House of 
Commons since the first Reform 
Bill, no change has been made in 
the mode of Parliamentary proce- 
dure, which still remains, on the 
whole, the same as it has been for 
hundreds of years past. We be- 
lieve that some reform is required 
of a totally different character from 
any of the measures hitherto pro- 
posed by the Liberal party. Some- 
thing more is wanted than the ad- 
dition of a few million extra votes 
to the constituencies ; than the re- 
moval of electoral anomalies—and 
vote by ballot ; and what that some- 
thing is seems never to have oc- 
curred to the leaders of the Liberal 
party. 

But it may be said by the Liberals, 
in answer to this charge, that the 
Conservatives are in no better case 
than themselves, that they have 
founded no institutions, and have 
never suggested any remedy for the 
growing inefficiency of Parliament ; 
and no doubt this charge is true, for, 
notwithstanding that the Conserva- 
tives may claim that they have al- 
ways endeavoured to maintain in 
unimpaired strength our existing in- 
stitutions, it is none the less certain 
that their fundamental fault has been 
their constant striving to keep the 
latter unchanged from age to age, 
and their non-recognition of the 
truth that institutions that are suit- 
able to an early stage of a nation’s 
growth may not be suitable to a 
later, and that changes in the social 
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conditionand external circumstances 
of a nation must be accompanied 
by corresponding changes in its poli- 
tical institutions. 

It appears, then, that the tradi- 
tionary principles of neither of 
the great parties that have hither- 
to divided the country and the 
Legislature furnish any basis for 
such an alteration of the constitu- 
tion of Parliament as will render 
it efficient to perform its functions 
in the highly complex society in 
which it is placed; since the one 
party is anxious only to preserve 
it as nearly as possible as it now 
is, and the other can only make 
changes in the constituencies and 
in the mode of conducting elections. 
Yet there appears to be a plan by 
which the requisite efficiency can be 
secured, and one which ought to 
receive the support of beth Liberals 
and Conservatives, since it would 
not really be inconsistent with the 
principles of either, however un- 
likely it may be to occur to the 
leaders of the two parties as a 
suitable scheme to put forward on 
their political programme. A time 
seems to have arrived when, if 
England is to retain her position 
among the nations of the world, she 
must thoroughly revise her insti- 
tutions, with a view to strengthen- 
ing them and making them more 
able to deal with the constantly 
growing difficulties of her com- 
plex society. A nation is some- 
thing more than a collection o 
individual units; its strength lies 
mainly, if not solely, in its irs*itu- 
tions, that is in certain groups of 
individuals, having fixed and defi- 
nite relations to one another and to 
the rest of the community, and en- 
dowed with certain powers, to be 
used for the general good. If then, 
as this paper has endeavoured to 
show, there has been for some time 
past a perceptible weakening of our 
old institutions going on, while no 
new ones have been built up, we 
are clearly in a dangerous condition, 
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and one likely to be still more dan- 
gerous should we come into collision 
with any Continental Powers whose 
institutions either have not been 
weakened by the constant attacks 
of the Liberal party or are of re- 
cent growth and in full vigour, 
such, for example, as Russia or Ger- 
many. It is not that the institu- 
tions of these nations are on the 
whole better than ours. Far from 
it. The English Government is very 
greatly in advance of any of the 
Governments of the Continent. 
But though of a higher type than 
these, it may not necessarily be 
stronger than some of them. It 
may be necessary, in order to ren- 
der us able to cope with the less 
advanced but powerful Govern- 
ments of Europe, to undergo still 
further development—to become 
still more highly organised. We 
have either gone too far, or not far 
enough, in our divergence from the 
type represented by the Continental 
States. In lessening the power of 
the Government over the individual 
members of the community, we have 
also lessened its power over the 
enemies of the community—both 
internal and external. And in this 
lies great danger to the country. 
With a view to remedying this 
state of things, three measures will 
now be proposed, which it is believed 
would give to the English Consti- 
tution far more than its old strength 
and efficiency, and render the Go- 
vernment quite able to deal both 
with the possible attacks of external 
enemies, and also with the many 
difficult and complicated problems 
offered by the structure of our 
society, upon the correct solution of 
which will depend the future wel- 
fare and prosperity of England. 
The first measure is the creation of 
a really Imperial Parliament, in the 
place of the English, Scotch, and 
Trish one that wrongly goes by 
that name. There are two prece- 
dents in English history for such a 
measure, Early in the last cen- 
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tury, Scotland was united with 
England in a common Parliament 
and Government; and at the close 
of the century a like measure was 
carried with respect to Ireland, 
Every English statesman admits the 
immense advantages that all three 
countries have derived from these 
measures, by being formed into one 
nation, and subjected to a uniform 
government, as well as the great 
increase of strength that can be used 
against any foreiznenemy. All, then, 
that need be done is, following those 
precedents, to admit representatives 
from the English Colonies into the 
House of Commons in numbers 
proportioned to their population. It 
might not be advisable to follow the 
previous examples so closely as to 
abolish the Colonial Parliaments. 
These might be left to legislate for 
purely localrequirements, but depriv-: 
ed, of course, of the extensive power 
they now possess, which would be 
transferred to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Theadvantages of such amea- 
sure are obvious. There would then 
be free trade and a uniform system 
of laws throughout the Empire ; the 
Colonies could no longer refuse to 
contribute their share to the mili- 
tary and naval expenses of pro- 
tecting the Empire; and above all 
England and her Colonies would 
really become one—would feel them- 
selves parts of one great State—and 
all danger of separation and a break- 
up of the Empire would vanish. Al- 
though a majority of the people both 
in England and the Colonies appear 
not to see any danger of this event 
happening, yet there are some who, 
having looked deeper into the ques- 
tion, are firmly convinced that un- 
less such a measure is carried, it is 
merely a question of time when this 
catastrophe will take place. The 
Colonies are now, in all but name, 
independent. The appointment of 
their Governors is almost the sole 
tie that binds them to England, and 
this might be severed without pro- 
ducing any immediately perceptible 
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change in their relations to one 
another. The English Govern- 
ment has the right of vetoing any 
Colonial legislation it may disap- 
prove of, but this right has been 
becoming yearly more nominal, and 
recent Colonial Secretaries have 
shown less and less desire to inter- 
fere in Colonial affairs. This is a 
state of things full of danger to 
the connection, and itis with a view 
to averting the danger that the 
above measure for creating an 
Imperial Parliament has been sug- 
gested. 

It is not too much to say that upon 
the manner in which this question 
is settled, depends the future of the 
English race in every part of the 
world. Even if there should be some 
difficulty in carrying out this plan, it 
ought to be seriously grappled with 
by any English Government worthy 
of the confidence of the nation. The 
measure is one that is not incon- 
sistent with the traditional policy 
both of Liberals and Conservatives ; 
and has two important precedents 
in its favour. It ought, then, to 
encounter no opposition from either 
of the great political parties that 
alternately govern England ; while 
as to any difficulties there might be 
in dealing with the Colonies, there 
is no reason to suppose that they 
could not easily be surmounted by 
a Government that is really anxious 
for a settlement of the question. 
One such chance England lost a 
century ago; for it seems beyond a 
doubt that if the American Colonies 
had been offered representation in 
the English Parliament at the time 
they were required to contribute to 
the expenses of carrying on English 
wars, the rebellion and separation 
of those Colonies from the mother 
country would have been avoided. 
A second and last chance is now 
offered to England of uniting with 
herself all her remaining Colonies ; 
and if this chance is lost, and they 
are allowed to separate from her, 
there are those who believe that 
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her days as a first-rate Power are 
numbered, even if it be not a ques- 
tion of time when she will become 
subject to some more powerful Con- 
tinental neighbour. 

The second measure proposed is 
one for such a reform of the House 
of Commons as will increase its 
ability to deal with the immense 
amount of work that is now neces- 
sarily thrown into its hands. It 
has long been a matter for comment 
inthe newspapers, of whatever shade 
of politics, that this amount of work 
increases very greatly every year, 
while every year the House of 
Commons seems to grow less and 
less able to get through it; the 
time of the House being wasted 
night after night in useless dis- 
cussion, and the measures that are 
in the end passed being little better 
than patchwork, utterly unsyste- 
matic and inconsistent in their 
different parts. It is this growing 
evil that gives some apparent basis 
of truth to such statements as 
that of Carlyle that ‘ England and 
America are going to mere wind 
and tongue;’ and that frequently 
uttered by men of very different 
political views that ‘ Parliamentary 
government is on its trial.’ Now, 
if no remedy could be found for the 
state of things complained of, these 
utterances would be justly entitled 
to some consideration, and there 
would be serious grounds of alarm 
for the future of England ; since the 
most dangerous state for a country 
to be in is that in which the ma- 
chine of government is constantly 
growing more inefficient, while the 
problems to be dealt with are con- 
stantly growing more complex and 
difficult. But there seems to be a 
simple remedy for the evil, and one 
that requires no radical alteration 
to be made in the English Consti- 
tution, but only such a moderate 
change as is strictly in accordance 
with the past history and growth 
of that Constitution. The House 
of Commons, as now constituted, is 
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far too unwieldy and miscellaneous 
a body to deal satisfactorily with 
any difficult question of legislation, 
even if strictly under the control ot 
the Ministry; while the frequent 
changes which the latter undergoes 
are a fatal impediment to a consis- 
tent policy and systematic course of 
legislative improvement. As a con- 
sequence of this, nearly all the 
changes in our laws and in our 
foreign and Colonial policy have 
been the result of popular clamour, 
and not owing to a conviction of 
the necessity for the changes in 
our Legislature. 

The proposed remedy is, that 
the House of Commons should 
be divided into a number of 
permanent committees, each of 
which would have to deal with 
a particular class of subjects, and 
would therefore be composed of 
such members of the House as 


are most fitted to deal with those 
subjects. For example, there would 
be a committee of foreign affairs 
composed of such members of the 


House as had given special atten- 
tion to that subject, a finance com- 
mittee composed of the most emi- 
nent financiers and political econo- 
mists in the House, and committees 
similarly constituted for dealing 
with military, naval, colonial, eccle- 
siastical affairs, crime, public works, 
law amendments; in short, there 
would be a committee for every im- 
portant class of subjects. 

Of course, the political party 
that had a majority in the House 
would through the Ministry set- 
tle the composition of the com- 
mittees, but there would no doubt 
be a constantly increasing ten- 
dency to choose the members 
more on account of their special 
knowledge and ability than their 
political opinions. By this plan the 
large amount of intellect which 
undoubtedly exists in the House of 
Commons would be utilised for the 
benefit of the country instead of 
being, as it now is in great part, 
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absolutely wasted. In order, how. 
ever, that these committees should 
have any real influence in the 
House, it would have to be enacted 
either by an alteration of the stand. 
ing orders of the House or by a spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature that the 
House should have no power to 
alter the details of any measure 
submitted to it by a committee. It 
would have either to accept or re- 
ject it entirely. Committees of the 
whole House, which are at present 
the chief obstacle to rapid and sys- 
tematic legislation, would in fact be 
abolished. But surely this need 
not be regretted. It will be uni- 
versally admitted that there would 
be a better chance of obtaining 
good laws from a body of men who 
had made a special study of the 
subject on which they had to legis- 
late than from the present vast and 
unwieldy number, the greater part 
of whom must necessarily be quite 
incapable of dealing with the multi- 
tude of questions that come before 
them, yet are allowed in the present 
constitution of the House to delay 
the proceedings and frustrate the 
designs of men whose views are more 
valuablethan theirown. The ulterior 
object of this measure would in 
fact be one which seems to be 
becoming more and more of vital 
necessity, if the existing state of 
society and civilisation is to be pre- 
served—namely, to place the power 
of government and legislation as 
far as is possible in the hands of 
specially qualified men and remov- 
ing it from the control of those who 
are not so qualified. The history of 
Europe during the last few years 
ought to open the eyes of everyone 
on this point. The nation that 
alone among its neighbours en- 
trusts its affairs toa specially quali- 
fied class of men must. in the end 
obtain the mastery over them. 

In course of time it might be ex- 
pected that these committees would 
become so influential that their 
measures would always be agreed 
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to by the House, whose assent 
would, in fact, become as much a 
matter of form as that of the Crown 
now is. And thus the work of 
legislation would be gradually with- 
drawn from the hands of the Minis- 
ters, and left to bodies of men who 
would be able to devote their whole 
time to it. When such a system 
was once firmly established, we 
might well hope that the country 
would enter upon a course of rapid 
and systematic legislative improve- 
ment hitherto unknown to it ; while 
the Ministers, under the present 
state of things altogether over- 
worked, would be able to give all 
their energies to the business of ad- 
ministration and the management 
of the House of Commons. 

It only remains to point out that 
the proposed change is in accordance 
with previous changes in the English 
Constitution, and is but a slight 
development of a practice that has 
hitherto been gaining ground in 
both Houses of Parliament. It has 
been clearly shown by various 
writers that the English Government 
has for centuries past been under- 
going a process of development, of 
which one of the chief features is 
the continual division and subdivi- 
sion of functions and the organs 
requisite to perform those functions, 
Thus out of the comparatively 
simple form of a king acting by ad- 
vice of a council, and carrying on 
in his own person the legislative, 
administrative, and judicial business 
of the country, has grown by slow 
degrees the present complex system 
of government, in which not only 
are the above three great functions 
of government performed by sepa- 
rate bodies, almost independent of 
ore another, but each of the three 
has been constantly undergoing 
division as the work to be done be- 
came greater in amount and more 
varied in kind. Instead of asingle 
council of advice, we have a House 
of Lords and a House of Commons. 
Instead of a single Minister di- 
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recting the whole affairs of the 
country, we have fifteen or twenty 
Ministers, each presiding over a 
separate department, and each more 
or less independent of the others, 
and responsible for his own depart- 
ment only. Instead of a single 
judge or court of justice to deal 
with cases of every kind, we have 
now half-a-dozen different courts, 
each dealing with a different class 
of cases. 1t will be seen, then, that 
in making a division of the legisla- 
tive body, we should only be carry- 
ing out a process that has been in 
constant operation for centuries. 

Again, the practice of referring 
Bills to select committees of the 
House has been growing of late years, 
and is found to relieve the latter of a 
great deal of work. The proposed 
measure would only be an extension 
and systematisation of this practice 
by giving greater power to the com- 
mittees, and rendering them perma- 
nent and more carefully constituted. 
There seems, then, to be nothing in 
the scheme which should cause it 
to be opposed by either Liberals or 
Conservatives. So far from weak- 
ening the House of Commons, it 
would strengthen it by increasing 
its efficiency for legislative purposes, 
while, on the other hand, a House 
of Commons thus constituted would 
be less likely than it now is to 
countenance rash and subversive 
schemes of legislation. 

The third measure which appears 
necessary to complete the renovation 
of the English Government is one 
for a reform of the House of Lords. 
It must be clear to everyone who 
has watched the recent course of 
events, that this body has been 
losing influence in the country at 
a rate which should alarm those 
who believe that a second Chamber, 
if properly constituted, has import- 
ant functions to fulfil, The only 
measure that seems likely to restore 
it to anything approaching to its 
former influence, by giving it that 
estimation in the public opinion 
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which it has of late years so much 
lost, and without which it is power- 
less, is one for gradually changing 
its constitution, and transforming 
it into a House composed practi- 
cally of life members. In order, 
however, to do this in a satis- 


factory manner, the qualification for 


membership should be rigorously 
defined, so that the Ministry of the 
day would be able to make a selec- 
tion from only a limited number. For 
example, all persons who had been 
ministers of the Crown for a certain 
number of years—judges, military 
and naval officers of specified grades, 
ex-ambassadors and Colonial go- 
vernors—all who had been at the 
head of the principal departments of 
the Civil Service, and perhaps some 
others, might be deemed eligible for 
membership of the House of Lords. 
But in every case they should be re- 
quired to have filled their offices for 
a given number of years, so that 
there could be no evasion of the law 
by an unscrupulous Ministry. When 
this system was completely esta- 


blished, there would be a body of 
men in the House of Lords of great 
experience in public business, and 
who would therefore have the 
thorough confidence of the country, 
and would also obtain in the House 
an amount of influence out of ail 


proportion to their numbers. In 
the next place provision should be 
made for prevention of any further 
addition to the hereditary peerage. 
It might either be arranged that 
henceforth no further additions 
should be made to it, or that for the 
future a creation should be made 
only on the extinction of a certain 
number of the existing titles, as is 
the case now with the Irish peerage. 
But whichever principle was adopt- 
ed, the result would, doubtless, in a 
short time be the same. 

Public opinion would refuse to 
sanction any further addition to the 
hereditary peerage, and Ministers 
would act in accordance with it. 
In order, however, that the Govern- 
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ment might not lose the control 
which it now has over the House of 
Lords through its power to create 
peers indefinitely, it might be en- 
acted that a Ministry should, on 
an address to the Crown by the 
House of Commons, be able to re. 
commend the creation of as man 
peers, without any fixed qualifica. 
tion, as it might think sufficient. 
And the knowledge of there being 
this power in the background would 
restrain the House of Lords from 
disregarding the opinion of the 
House of Commons. Besides it 
should be remembered that the 
power of creating life-peers out of 
the whole number of those qualified 
would be unlimited, and that num- 
ber would be not inconsiderable. 
So that a Ministry would probably 
be able to effect its purpose without 
resorting to the extreme measure of 
getting the House of Commons to 
sanction an extra creation. As a 
matter of fact, an Upper House con- 
stituted as above described would 
be much more likely to act in har. 
mony with the other House than as 
it is at present constituted, and 
there would really be very little 
probability of any quarrel arising 
between them. 

If this reform were carried out, 
there can be little doubt that in the 
course of a generation or two the 
hereditary peers would cease to take 
any part in the work of legislation, 
just in the same way as they have 
ceased to exercise their judicial 
functions. Legislation would then 
have become the work of men who 
had special qualifications for it, just 
as the judicial power of the House 
has passed into the hands of men 
specially qualified to exercise it. 
And thus the proposed change 
would be really little more than an 
extension of the principle involved 
in the former case. In order, how- 
ever, to compensate the hereditary 
peerage for their loss of influence in 
the Upper House, the law should be 
altered so as to enable any peer to be- 
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come eligible for a seat in the House 
of Commons. The effect of this 
change would doubtless be to hasten 
the conversion of the House of Lords 
into a working body composed of 
life members only, as it seems 
highly probable that all the ablest 
of the peers would prefer sitting in 
the House of Commons to sitting 
in the Upper House, and those who 
remained, thus deprived of their 
leaders, would rapidly lose all in- 
fluence, and probably soon cease to 
exercise their rights at all. This 
measure, however, ought to meet 
with no opposition from the House 
of Lords andthe Conservative party, 
as the additional influence they 
would gain in the House of Com- 
mons by the admission of peers to 
that body would more than com- 
pensate for the loss of what small 
power is yet left to the separate 
Chamber; and the establishment of 
such an Upper House as has been 
above described would be for the 
real interests of the Conservatives 
throughout the kingdom. 

These, then, are the three mea- 
sures which suggest themselves as 
being calculated to stay the growing 
weakness and incompetence of our 
governing institutions, and to give 
to the British Empire such fresh 
energy as would enable it, beyond 
all question, to hold its own against 
any hostile power or combination 
of powers that might choose to 
attack it, besides enabling it to 
deal satisfactorily with the innu- 
merable and complicated problems 
that our society offers. Now is the 
best opportunity we can expect to 
have for settling these great ques- 
tions. England is at peace with all 
the world; but no one can say how 
long that peace may last. There is 
no immediate danger to be feared 
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from the internal evils of the State; 
but no one can say that some of 
those evils may not soon become 
really and immediately dangerous. 
The standstill policy of the Conser- 
vatives cannot enable us to hold our 
ground against the competition with 
other nations that are continually 
improving their institutions and 
strengthening the hands of their 
Governments. Neither is salvation 
to be looked for from the traditional 
policy of the Liberals, for that has 
always been directed towards the 
weakening of institutions and go- 
vernments. Some policy, therefore, 
must be devised which will secure 
the co-operation of both these great 
parties, by not being directly an- 
tagonistic to the views of either, 
and that shall at the same time be, 
in a great measure, in accordance 
with the historical development of 
our Constitution. The object of 
this paper has been to propose 
such a policy; and unless some si- 
milar, if not necessarily identical, 
scheme be carried out within the 
next few years, it is to be feared 
that the ever-changing course of 
events may sweep away the oppor- 
tunity for ever. The Colonies may 
break away from us ; the House of 
Lords may become utterly power- 
less; and even the House of Com- 
mons may become hopelessly dis- 
credited in the eyes of the na- 
tion. Should such be the case, 
the days of England’s prosperity, 
and even of her independence, are 
numbered, and her fate will be 
that of other nations which, ob- 
stinately closing their eyes to the 
signs of the times until it is too 
late, have been overwhelmed and 
swallowed up in the great cata- 
strophes they were unable then to 
avert. 
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PILGRIMAGES AND CATHOLICISM IN FRANCE. 


I 


MONG the wonderful eccentri- 
cities that have occasionally 
afflicted the different nations of 
Rurope, and tempted the investiga- 
tion of the thinker, none was ever 
more perplexing than the religious 
frenzy that seems to have seized 
France in thevery midst of a political 
crisis, and which at present makes 
this severely tried country little 
better than the laughing-stock of 
the world. Under the influence of a 
party the more ardent and clamor- 
ous from the fact that its principles 
of governmental autocracy, linked 
to religious absolutism, have long 
ago lost their raison d’étre in these 
times of freedom of conscience, the 
priesthood has borne down upon 
France, and commenced a reaction 
with an energy which clearly shows 
how important they deem the pre- 
sent juncture in their affairs, how 


precarious their supremacy even 
among nations of warmer blood 
and more superstitious tempera- 


ment than thrive under a north- 
ern sun. Italy discards with ever 
increasing energy the rule of Ultra- 
montanism ; indeed, Italy jeers at 
Paray-le-Monial and Marie Ala- 
coque, and regards with sentiments 
of distrust a neighbour who, for 
aught that can be surmised, may 
again attempt to defend the Sylla- 
bus with the chassepét. Spain for 
the first time has questioned the 
supremacy of its priestcraft; and 
finally, driven from Germany, the 
pith of Catholicism, the purist up- 
holders of Papal infallibility, the 
saints of the Calendar, the miracle- 
mongers, cataleptic illwminés, and 
lunatics who, by a singular pro- 
vision, are usually chosen as in- 
termediaries between Divine Will 
and their more healthy brethren ; 
in a word, the full paraphernalia 
of Ultramontane Catholicism, have 


emigrated—whither? To the land 
that has always plumed itself on 
its exalted position in the* his- 
tory of human thought, that has 
striven more than any nation to 
refute the teachings of fanaticism, 
that has furnished the most formid- 
able adversaries of superstition— 
Pascal, Diderot, Voltaire, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. By a singular 
irony, it is the compatriots of 
these pioneers of free thought that 
the Roman Church chooses as fit 
champions for the diffusion and 
triumph of its doctrines. France, 
after being the platform whence 
reason protested against ignorance 
and superstition, bids fair to be- 
come the chosen land of supersti- 
tion and ignorance; already Eu- 
rope is habituating itself to look 
there for a little amusement in the 
contemplation of religious mas- 
querades; and while Notre-Dame 
d’Auray is proceeding to the mi- 
raculous regeneration of France 
through the medium of certain 
grave members of the Versailles 
Assembly, there is unhappily no 
dearth of faithful to believe in these 
monstrous impositions. As to the 
sceptics, it has long been the habit 
of the class of sensible French- 
men who discard the pretensions 
of Ultramontanism to overlook its 
agitations as too futile to engross 
any serious attention. Deputies, 
peasants, townsmen follow the pro- 
cession of pilgrims ; the authorities 
duly afford the devout every oppor- 
tunity of gratifying the prescrip- 
tions of the Church. Meanwhile, 
the fate of the country is more 
than ever undefinable: France re- 
mains in a rude and stagnant in- 
tellectual condition, altogether in 
harmony with the worship of four- 
legged saints and miraculous wells. 
The priesthood are not content with 
such outward tokens of revival of 
faith ; they grasp more tightly all 
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the educational resources of the 
country, and unreservedly tender 
their support to a dynasty which, 
whatever else it may do, will en- 
gage to preserve their supremacy 
from the raids of enlightenment in 
return for their support. 

This extraordinary recrudescence 
of religious fervour would apparent- 
ly point to an obvious conclusion ; 
it would seem to show France as 
the most priest-ridden of nations, 
afflicted with the twofold plague of 
want of national education and 
popular fanaticism; and it might 
foster the belief that it is on the 
verge of casting in its lot with thatof 
the Ultramontane dogma in a final 
struggle with the victorious advance 
of modern progress. But whoever 
has devoted some attentive study to 
the spirit of the people and its social 
organisation, perceives such specu- 
lations to be over-hasty. In questions 
of religion, as well as on the ground 
of politics, France is the country of 
contradictions and antitheses ; it has 
suffered and struggled for liberty 
as much as any, and it has accept- 
ed dangerous autocrats; revolu- 
tion follows revolution, and still a 
great part of the nation has abetted 
Imperialism, and, maybe, will abet 
the rule of Legitimacy. The reasonof 
this fatal uncertainty which impels 
the French to run from one political 
extreme to the other, is the same 
which may account for the strange 
contradiction its religious state 
actually presents; the French, as a 
nation, are divided into two dis- 
tinct categories, two antagonistic 
bodies that clash together at every 
moment, and one of which neutral- 
ises the progress of the other. The 
part which centralisation has had in 
bringing about this heterogeneous 
state need scarcely be spoken of; 
around intellectual centres, in the 
shadow of the Government, the in- 
tellectual fermentation of France 
has produced brilliant results; in 
towns progress has been steady and 
rapid; from thence all that is re- 
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markable in science, literature, and 
the higher departments of mental 
culture has come. In the mind of 
thinkers, who grieve over the pre- 
sent state of things, this distinct 
France is paramount ; and it may be 
that they throw much of the respon- 
sibility of a backward slide on this 
centre of progress, on intellectual 
France, without considering its 
small numerical proportions, and 
that in a trial of strength it is 
always overpowered by the over- 
whelming numbers of Bootians, 
among whom illegitimate govern- 
ments, dictatures, and Catholicism 
seek and find the support of their 
power. On the other hand, rural 
France is the kingdom of the un- 
cultivated peasantry, jealously iso- 
lated from all circulation of ideas, 
and cooped up in ignorance. The 
France of Jacques Bonhomme un- 
does what is done by France intel- 
lectual, and in this chaos of social 
structure, amidst this latent anta- 
gonism, maintained with subtle 
perfidy by the ministers of religion 
and peace, and their natural abet- 
tors, ambitious autocrats, between 
the cultivated and the ignorant 
classes of the nation—both possibly 
gifted with the same national ten- 
dencies, and-in the main willing to 
amalgamate—fanaticism can easily 
implant itself, and its priests attain 
their ends. And the first conse- 
quence is, that the intellectual mi- 
nority of France contributes far 
more to European progress than 
to that of its kin who dwell close 
by. 
There can be no doubt that the 
rank and file of the pilgrims are 
principally recruited among the 
peasantry, and more especially in 
the southern rural districts, where 
popular imagination is most apt 
to be impressed. And yet every 
traveller in France will remember 
the feelings of the country people 
as anything but religious. The spirit 
of the peasantry is in essence scep- 
tic. L leave it to others more quali- 
UU2 
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fied to decide the question, to exa- 
mine whether the scepticism of 
Voltaire was not most baneful to 
the uneducated portion of a nation, 
whose blood became, as it were, 
imbued with it, while they were 
too uneducated to understand it 
thoroughly ; and whether this ani- 
mal scepticism has not had a most 
powerful influence in predisposing 
the French peasant to supersti- 
tion. Any way, the peasant is 
essentially Voltairian and super- 
stitious at once; and should the 
Church fail to carry its purpose by 
direct influence, the priest has other 
means of success besides those 
placed by centralisation within his 
reach. First of all, primary edu- 
cation is within his direct super- 
vision. The preparation of the 
mind of every new generation is, 
therefore, at his mercy. In that 
position he stands, in some sort, as 
a species of link between the State, 
which pays him, and the commnu- 
nity ; and thus he adds to his spi- 
ritual influence, which is meagre, 
that of a wily, artful, plotting func- 
tionary, which is great. The priest- 
hood does not disdain to stoop to 
cajoling, if it be necessary; the 
curé, as a rule, ingratiates himself 
into the peasant’s favour, and house- 
hold, by assisting him with ad- 
vice in his private affairs; and the 
peasant being ignorant, egotistic, 
and avaricious, friendly counsel on 
the subject nearest to his heart 
pretty certainly captivates him if it 
is given with that pliancy and that 
caressing intrigue which Catholic 
absolutism develops in its apostles. 
The clergy take care to put forth 
no pecuniary claim on the commu- 
nity, and the object is obvious; 
the zeal of the faithful would fast 
decrease were an appeal made to 
their purse; the interested par- 
tiality of the peasant would not 
long resist an obligation to pay for 
his religion. 

In short, the priesthood has 
profited by all the animal sides 
of an uncultivated nature, where- 
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in ignorance is combined with 
a burning thirst of lucre, and 
entire indifference to all that does 
not concern directly its personal 
interests. 

Women are greatly responsible for 
the immense power of the Church 
in France; and much depends on the 
view which is taken politically of 
the influence of the female portion 
of the community on the govern- 
ment of affairs. Whatever may be 
thought of other countries, the 
evidence of facts with regard to 
France is too distinct to be denied. 
Certain it is that Frenchwomen are 
almost without exception, and in 
all ranks of society, from the grand 
dame of the Faubourg Saint Ger. 
main to the owvriére and peasant 
woman, under the distinct influence 
of Catholicism. The reasons are 
manifold (and here no allusion is 
made to peculiarities of tempera- 
ment): the grand dame is invari- 
ably educated at a convent, and the 
humble girl at the école des Seeurs. 
The system of Catholic education 
is to cultivate worldly propensities 
to the detriment of logical faculties. 
Girls learn the fear and respect ofa 
religion which has every indulgence 
for defects and even vices so long 
as its authority is not questioned; 
and it is hardly astonishing to see 
them remain to their last day 
under the influence of their sp 
ritual directors. Free - thinking 
Frenchwomen are the great excep- 
tion; there are very few who do 
not confide a weekly confession to 
a curé, and, as a logical sequence, 
who do not act in life, in the ma- 
nagement of their household, in the 
education of their children, accord- 
ing to the prescriptions of the 
priest, whose formidable sway thus 
extends to the whole household. A 
main object of Catholicism every- 
where is to control the education of 
the children; and it is lamentable 
to have to admit that Frenchmen 
are but too apt to suffer the indirect 
dominion of a dogma which, in 
most cases, they discard openly, 
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while they veritably submit to its 
effects. It is all but a sanctioned 
custom in France (cultivated by 
the profound foresight of the 
Church) to leave to the exclusive 
care of the wife the religious tuition 
of the children. In all matters of 
religious education and exercise, 
the mother is freely allowed her 
own way; men consider this above 
or below their notice; and should 
their conscience smite them, they 
willingly put the teaching of Catho- 
licism to the score of customs there 

















































































































































































































is no harm in perpetuating. How 
many free-thinkers are there who 
L allow their daughters to be edu- 
i cated at the convent, who close 
> their eyes to the assiduity of their 
t wives in attending the confessional, 
c who suffer their sons to follow the 
e prescriptions of the curé, and say, 
8 when reproved for the denial which 
\- their conduct gives to their avowed 
l- belief, ‘The mother wishes it; it 
1e does no harm; the children will by- 
$. and-by become sufficiently sensible to 
a descry the truth.’ I could pick out 
es many examples of this even in the 
“8. circle of my relatives.! 
fa Is, then, the French blood so tho- 
ce roughly inoculated with Ultramon- 
ng tanism as to exclude all chance that 
dd; a nation which, whatever mathe- 
see matically beautiful arguments may 
lay be urged to the contrary, is not 
pr yet beyond the pale of redemption, 
Ing may shake off the grasp of re- 
ep ligious absolutism, the primitive 
do cause of its revolutionary cataclysms 
| to and social confusion ? It may be per- 
nce, mitted to hope otherwise. A schism, 
ma- however slight, would be the ‘ com- 
the mencement of the end;’ and a 
ord. schism in the French clergy is pos- 
the sible, at least it ought to be, since 
thus it has actually taken place ere this, 
a and under conditions far less favour- 
rery- able to its success, yet was only 
mn of extinguished by an incredible con- 
table eurrence of adverse circumstances. 
men nis 
irect 
ly in 
enly, of Jesuits, of the Rue des Postes, Paris. 
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Among a not inconsiderable num- 
ber of humble French priests, born, 
brought up, and ordained in France, 
exiled to petty country places, one 
may easily detect latent tendencies 
towards revolt against the Roman 
rod, national aspirations tending to 
discard all foreign intervention ; 
dispositions which, on the whole, 
may spring from envy and discon- 
tent, but which nevertheless, cle- 
verly favoured and fomented by a 
truly liberal Government, untainted 
with retrograde ideas on the rela- 
tions that ought to exist between 
Church and State, might be the 
signal of an anti-Ultramontane 
campaign that might eventually 
lead to a complete break-up of the 
hitherto so well disciplined Church. 
Not many years have elapsed since 
the whole power of the Papacy 
was completely routed throughout 
France. It is a memorable fact, 
but too frequently overlooked, that 
the power of Roman Catholicism 
on French soil is oft modern origin. 
France would not be in her present 
unfortunate condition—and most 
likely neither would Spain—had 
not one single man stepped in like 
an evil genius, and stopped, for the 
cravings of his ambition, the pro- 
gress of a religious reform that 
promised better days. It may be 
interesting to glance backwards for 
a few years to comprehend the 
precise position of Catholicism be- 
fore concluding. If France is help- 
lessly entangled in the meshes of 
priestcraft, Napoleon the First is 
responsible for it. 





II 


Towarps the close of the last cen- 
tury, when Napoleon returned from 
Italy, by that time already the elect 
of victory, he found public opinion 
entirely turned towards philosophi- 
cal ideas; and albeit he spoke of 
religion ‘as a prejudice it behoved 











‘ A relative of the present writer, who professes democratic opinions and strong 
aversion to Catholicism, some time ago sent his son to be educated at the School 
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the French to destroy,’ although he 
stigmatised the Italian priesthood as 
prétraille, and called the Pope ‘the 
old fox,’ he perceived the danger 
which liberty in matters of religion 
was preparing for his future plans, 
and he very soon began to curry 
favour with the ‘imbeciletwaddlers ’ 
(now the ‘ venerable prelates ’) and 
the ‘ old fox,’ who was recognised as 
‘the Holy Father.’ In fact,the French 
Revolution had all but repulsed 
Roman Catholicism beyond the Alps. 
The scheme was accomplished ; the 
bond with the Church had been 
severed together with the bond with 
monarchy by right divine; ortho- 
doxy was not banished by force, but 
by public opinion. It was generally 
admitted that the power of the 
Papacy lost in France all raison 
d’étre from the moment hereditary 
monarchy ceased to be. And in ef- 
fect the Papacy could only reconquer 
its ground at the hands of a despot 
disposed to conclude with it an 
offensive and defensive alliance. At 
the time, according to a distinguished 


historian of the Empire,? the French 
clergy counted in its ranks more 
than ten thousand married, constitu- 
tional priests, besides the numerous 
ministers who had discarded the 


authority of the Vatican. The con- 
stitutional priesthood showed un- 
mistakable dispositions to amalga- 
mate with the Protestants, and it 
was the predominating sect; it thus 
occupied the majority of churches 
and had fifty bishops in their 
number, while orthodoxy had only 
fifteen. They did not receive, any 
more than other sects, pecuniary 
assistance from the State, and they 
declared themselves amply satisfied 
with the help derived by them 
from private support. Animated 
with a spirit of toleration quite ex- 
traordinary considering the few 
years that had elapsed since the 
Terror, they lived in amity with 
Israelites, orthodox Catholics, and 
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free-thinkers, and a schism could 
not have taken place under better 
auspices, nor have borne. better 
fruit in so short atime. The great 
champion of the old faith was Cha- 
teaubriand, himself at first a believer, 
subsequently a free-thinker, and 
finally a bigot; and his manifesto in 
favour of Catholic faith was the 
Génie du Christianisme. Whoever 
has read it may imagine the plight 
Catholicism had fallen into to have 
no more logical defender than the 
author of René, and on all sides it 
was, and it is still, admitted that 
such efforts as his could never have 
arrested the progress of the nation 
towards the emancipation of con- 
science. This beneficent change was 
rapidly progressing, and in a normal 
sequence of things it would long 
ago, like all reforms based on rea- 
son and entailing liberty, have 
established itself, and banished the 
last remnant of Roman Catholicism; 
but, for the misfortune of France, 
Napoleon was there, and it was a 
question of life and death for his 
power to secure the co-operation of 
a subservient clergy, and annihilate 
the one that had no interest in abet- 
ting his encroachments on liberty. 
At heart Napoleon hated and de- 
spised Catholicism ; but a man who 
could be in turns a bigot in Spain, 
a free-thinker in France, a Mussul- 
man in Egypt, would suffer from no 
very bitter pangs of conscience in 
turning a devout Ultramontane from 
the moment it served his interest to 
appear one. M. Thiers thinks that 
Napoleon was constitutionally bent 
towards religion: his moral consti- 
tution had probably little to do with 
the deep measures he then took to re- 
establish in France the authority of 
the Holy See. He acted from 
entirely personal motives; he cared 
nothing for the Roman Church; he 
cared for himself. He saw in the 
Church a powerful means of domina- 


tion; he may even have dreamed of 


2 M. Pierre Lanfrey, History of Napoleon J, 
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the honours of fanatical worship like 
Alexander; anyhow, his object in 
calling Rome back to France was 
not to give himself a ruler, but to 
secure an instrument that might 
work side by side with centralisation. 
The operation was delicate and dif- 
ficult to accomplish, but the Con- 
cordat was at length ratified, and 
under the auspices of Consalvi the 
restoration of Papism took place, 
and France was fain to accept it, as 
she would have accepted anything 
Bonaparte chose to impose on 
her. It was thus that ideas of 
another time, antagonistic to every 
political reform that had been 
and that was to be, reconquered a 
power which afterwards assumed 
formidable proportions. Every sen- 
sible historian agrees in declaring 
that Catholicism was nearly dead at 
the time of the ratification of the 
Concordat; it was revived ; it was 
enabled to reassume the training 
of youthful generations, and, to 
quote the expression of an eminent 
writer, imperil all the conquests of 
the modern mind. 

What has since happened is 
simple enough to explain. Ultra- 
montane absolutism has survived 
Napoleon, and its co-operation has 
become indispensable to all govern- 
ments that are not firmly seated on 
public will. It has so identified 
itself with the bulky State machine 
which makes it practicable for the 
first pretender or usurper, whether 
Bonapertist, Orleanist, or Legiti- 
mist, invested with power by means 
foul or fair, to govern France for a 
time, that. the new comer, be he who 
he may, finds it necessary to se- 
cure Ultramontane support, and to 
keep the extinguisher on education 
and enlightenment. Ultramontan- 
ism must be permanent so longasthe 
country is deprived of a free govern- 
ment, the one being the antithesis of 
the other. Follow the procession of 
fallen monarchs who have reigned 
a few years thanks to the help of 
the Church, and have successively 
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disappeared {in the turmoil of riot 
and the smoke of revolutions to 
make place for others, in their turn 
destined to share the same fate. 
Louis XVIII. was _ rapturously 
greeted by the prelates who had 
fondled the mighty Emperor, his 
predecessor ; Charles X. was equally 
cajoled, and fell ; Louis Philippe took 
his place, reigned twenty years and 
died in exile; Napoleon III. fol- 
lowed, on the same good terms, in 
communion of interests with the 
priests, and he, too, finished his 
career in revolution. And it may 
be permitted te foresee an identical 
fate for all régimes based on the 
same fallacy of government by force 
and deceit, and not by enlightened 
public opinion. 

These observations may show how, 
it is scarcely possible to dwell on 
the plague of bigotry which afflicts 
France without more or less re- 
curring to the political question 
which is to a great extent its coun- 
terpart. In fact, it is impossible 
not to conclude that such reforms as 
may victoriously react against the 
priesthood, and effectually preserve 
the nation from its degenerating 
and corrupt contact, cannot be made 
by a government that salutes, as 
the Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier was 
lately doing, the double incarnation 
of the priest and the soldier. 
What these reforms are can be 
briefly stated. 

1. The first measure which would 
effectually jeopardise religious abso- 
lutism is the complete separation of 
the Church from the State. Nomi- 
nally there is no absolutely recog- 
nised State religion ; de fucto there 
is. All sects counting a certain num- 
ber of faithful are assisted by the 
State. The Catholic creed, being that 
of the immense majority, gets all but 
the totality of the funds bestowed 
on public worship, and thus the 
Church is enabled to abstain from 
taxing the parsimony of its flock. 
It was stated above how the schism 
that was so marked in 1806 had 
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greatly been brought about by 
the wholesome rupture of a syn- 
allagmatic treaty between Rome 
andthe State. The peasant prefers 
his money to anything ; the fact of 
the priest having to live upon his 
bounty would firstly deprive him of 
much of his prestige; his semi-offi- 
cial connection with the authority 


adds to his influence, and that, too,. 


would be done away with ; and the 
same man who allowed his wife to 
go to confession and his children to 
the seminary for nothing, would 
strongly object to these concessions 
to female weakness if they entailed 
any expense. Of course only the 
rural majority is alluded to. 

2. It is urgent to deprive the 
clergy of the privilege of founding 
gratuitous schools without being 
called upon to submit to the same 
tests as laics. But the great main 
reform ought to be that of primary 
instruction, now under the guidance 
of the clergy, and so miserable, so 
purposely organised to diffuse igno- 
rance, that it is extraordinary that 
the state of the masses is not worse 
than it is. Primaryschoolmasters are 
menials—lacqueys of the prefecto- 
rial administration, creatures of the 
local priesthood, ignorant, demora- 
lised, and the curriculum of study 
is proportionately wretched. It is a 
moot question whether public pri- 
mary schools should not be underthe 
exclusive controlof the municipality. 
All reforms, however, cannot be ac- 
complished at the same time, and 
a first step would be to free the 
schoolmaster from the surveillance 
of the curé, and to change the absurd 
programme of teaching which has 
long remained unvaried. It would 
be well, too, to reform secondary in- 
struction, and to abolish require- 
ments which reduce boys to a clois- 
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tered life well befitted to prepare 
their minds for the yoke. 

3. And lastly, a more wholesome 
and earnest education should re- 
place for women a flimsy, enervat- 
ing training. One may be excused 
for laying stress on the part contri- 
buted by Frenchwomen towards the 
maintenance of priestly power ; this 
in fact deserves to be scored 
a most important cause of the 
evil; and it is absolutely necessary 
to remedy it. Frenchwomen are all 
subjected to Catholic training from 
the earliest age, and when the seed is 
once sown, it grows. Care should 
be taken to provide opportunities 
for parents to obtain a real and 
wholesome education for their girls, 
instead of leaving everything in the 
hands of Jesuits and nuns. 

In this manner Catholicism might 
be deprived of the three great 
means whereby it succeeded in re- 
establishing itself in comparatively 
few years in a country which 
had partially shaken its hold away. 
That its ministers feel that, after 
a hitherto unsuccessful struggle 
among other nations, a mighty ef- 
fort may be attempted in France, 
is very evident. They are using 
all possible means to rekindle the 
flame of fanaticism among the uncul- 
tivated masses. And it is equally 
certain, if France has not yet been 
cast down from her intellectual posi- 
tion, that it is high time that she 
should look to it. Thinkers should 
not dismiss the subject as con- 
temptible; and intellectual men 
should direct their whole attention 
to the side on which the greatest 
danger is now threatened, not only to 
French liberty, but French thought 
and perhaps the very existence of 
France. 

Camitte Barrire. 
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BRITISH POLICY IN PERSIA AND CENTRAL ASIA, 


OW that the Shah of Persia has 
returned to the bosom of his 
people, and the din of vulgar 
homage which accompanied him 
throughout his European tour is 
well nigh forgotten, in common with 
other frivolities of the ‘season,’ it 
may yet be convenient and useful 
to recur to the subject, and to 
speculate a little as to what can 
possibly have been the motive of 
that noisy and costly expedition, 
and what good can come to anybody 
out of it. But, whatever the result, 
surely never did a British public 
run into greater lengths'of unac- 
countable and hopeless fatuity, than 
on the occasion of the appearance 
of the so-called ‘king of kings ’— 
which some innocent people be- 
gan to think he really was—under 
royal and distinguished patronage. 
The excesses of flunkeyism in the 
regions of Court, we can well 


understand, as a thing of course; 
but the infection permeated all 
ranks of society, even to the plod- 
ding citizen. 

To judge from the inflated and 


fulsome addresses presented by 
fussy corporations at the various 
places where his majesty vouchsafed 
his august presence for even a few 
fleeting minutes, and the sanguine 
lucubrations of some of the ‘ ordi- 
nary organs of public opinion,’ one 
might have been led to consider that 
a visit from the despotic ruler of four 
millions of slaves, in a vast, arid, and 
neglected territory in the far dis- 
tant East, was the one thing needful 
to set all to rights between nations— 
that beneath the effulgence of his 
gem-bespangled tunic and fez Justice 
and Mercy had kissed one another, 
and the ends of the earth had been 
brought together in enduring bro- 
therly love and peace. The mind 
of the general public was perhaps a 
little disturbed amidst these pleasing 
reflections when a bitter sneer and 


ugly growl from St. Petersburg, con- 
veyed through its recognised ortho- 
dox press, gave a hint to the Shah 
of the hollowness and danger of 
his position, and warned perfidious 
England not to think of playing 
off any tricks upon the amiable 
traveller whom, as regarded all 
his worldly interests, Russia had 
long claimed as her own especial 
protégé, Men of business, too, 
began to rub their eyes and button 
up their pockets when they were 
led to suspect that after all his 
Persian majesty’s principal object 
in coming amongst us was not to 
idle away his time in sight-seeing 
and play-work, but to do a clever 
stroke of business in the way of a 
joint-stock enterprise of unprece- 
dented magnitude, under the aus- 
pices of an enterprising German 
speculator, who had conferred dis- 
tinction upon this country by making 
it his adopted home and seat of 
business. And Lord Granville, too, 
generally a man of easy purpose and 
unsuspecting nature, was fain to 
avert his head with his best official 
grace when he was in the most 
confiding manner invited by Baron 
Reuter to become surety for the 
Shah’s due execution of his magni- 
ficent promises; and, as a natural 
consequence, to guarantee to his 
majesty the faithful and accurate 
performance of the various national 
works and responsible financial en- 
terprises which the Baron had, 
single-handed, undertaken to per- 
form. It is creditable to the noble 
Foreign Secretary, and indicative of 
the delicate responsibility which he 
felt attached to him in his relations 
with the Shah, in this and other 
matters, that when the latter pre- 
sented him with his photograph in a 
frame of diamonds, he, ‘ with his usual 
tact,’ pressed the interesting portrait 
to his official heart, and returned the 
diamonds, with the explanation that 
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it was contrary to ‘etiquette’ for a 
minister to receive presents from a 
foreign sovereign. We wish other 
public servants—and their wives— 
had acted with similar self-denial, 
for according to all accounts the 
‘largess’ levied upon his majesty 
in return for civilities shown him in 
the ordinary course of hospitality 
was something beyond precedent 
even in Oriental annals. 

As for Baron Reuter’s conces- 
sion, which was so ostentatiously 
brought upon the market, but 
without result, in the midst of the 
first blush of the Shah’s successful 
début, we are inclined to dismiss it 
as utterly unworthy of considera- 
tion; only expressing our admira- 
tion at the coolness of its promoters, 
who fancied that British capitalists 
could be induced, under whatever 
circumstances of excitement, to put 
their money into such a hopeless 
venture, in the interests, as it was 
from the first suspected, not of 
England, nor of the general world 
of commerce, but of Russian mono- 
poly. Without wasting a word 
upon the commercial prospects 
of this venture, it may be suffi- 
cient to remark that the reali- 
sation of such a scheme, by which 
the whole usufruct of the king- 
dom, including the right of levy- 
ing customs and taxes, should be 
handed over to the uncontrolled 
disposition of an individual specu- 
lator and his assigns, would be such 
an abdication of the substantial 
attributes of royalty as to incapa- 
citate it from entering into any 
treaty arrangements with foreign 
states—in connection, at least, 
with commercial affairs; and this 
being the case, the question would 
at once arise—what the Shah came 
here for, in the pretended interests 
of civilisation and commerce, and 
what did he mean by signing a 
treaty with Germany on his way 
here ? Of this mad and mischieyous 
scheme it is satisfactory to be able 
to add, that upon failure of making 
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certain deposits and provisions for 
works within stipulated dates, it 
will fall to the ground, and the 
Shah’s hands be free again. 

Let us now turn from this chimeri- 
cal project to the more important 
problem, known as ‘the Central 
Asian Question,’ which has been 
working out its own solution during 
a long series of years, obscurely 
and almost unnoticed by us, but has 
recently been thrust into prominence 
by the advance of Russia into Khiva, 
and the clumsy correspondence 
opened with the Court of St. Peters- 
burg by the Foreign Office, with a 
view of coming to an ‘ understand- 
ing’ of the intentions of the former 
in that movement. The question as 
it has been hitherto discussed has 
been simply one of boundaries, and 
the triumph has lately been with 
Lord Granville, so far as con- 
cerns the theory; accompanied, 
however, by a very plain intima- 
tion on the part of Russia, that, in 
her practice, boundaries, or ‘ under- 
standings,’ or even undertakings as 
to boundaries, would be no impedi- 
ment to her aggressive policy, which 
would know no restraints, whenever 
occasion should serve to favour it. 
The obvious and only conclusion 
to be arrived at under such a 
programme as that put forth by 
our rival, and since acted upon 
by us, is that for the future nego- 
tiations with her would be mere 
delusion and waste of time—that if 
we are to have a policy it should be 
one in which we should proceed upon 
our own independent counsel, irre- 
spective of mutual understandings. 

There are two courses open to us 
to pursue in this perplexing matter : 
the one, to let things alone till the 
threatening danger arrives at our 
door, making in the meantime ample 
preparations then to face it; the 
other, to intercept the advances and 
frustrate the policy of the enemy 
whilst yet ho is at a distance from 
our frontier. The question in 
the former point of view was dis- 
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cussed at considerable length in the 
Fraser of September last: we pro- 
pose now to consider the alterna- 
tive and much more complicated 
question of an immediate precau- 
tionary and repressive policy. 
What may have passed between 
the Shah and Lord Granville during 
the few brief interviews which they 
were enabled to snatch amidst the 
hubbub of receptionising during 
the recent royal visit, we have 
no means of knowing; but we 
candidly confess we do not expect 
much from it, beyond a vague ex- 
pression of amicable regard and good 
intentions. The unwise, vacillating, 
and generally unfriendly policy of 
this country towards Persia during 
upwards of half a century, ever 
since, indeed, we have had any 
direct relations with her, cannot be 
forgotten, any more than the sub- 
stantial injuries inflicted by it can 
be redressed by a few courtly smiles 
or the meaningless vociferations of 
a gaping mob in illuminated streets. 
The stately but ostentatious and 
somewhat stagy display of our un- 
rivalled navy at Spithead, may have 
startled the Shah by its novelty and 
its stupendous grandeur, but it 
cannot fail to have awakened some 
unwelcome recollections of how at 
Bushire a small detachment of our 
imposing naval power was used to 
oppress and crush out the national 
rights of a weak and defenceless 
State. It is difficult to conceive how, 
even under the benign influence of 
Christian charity and humility, such 
cruel wrongs as these can be forgot- 
ten; it is still more difficult to 
imagine how the victim of them, 
brought to the point of abasement 
and hopelessness from which fur- 
ther descent is impossible, can be 
encouraged to hold up his head, 
and to join hands in independent 
fellowship for objects of mutual 
aid and advantage with the evil 
genius which has systematically 
worked the ruin of his nation. 
But this question is now not one of 
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sentiment, but of stern and urgent 
political emergency, which will tax 
all our prudence and energy, and 
which is every day, and not by small 
steps, approaching to a crisis. In the 
early part of the present century 
a broad zone of twenty degrees of 
latitude separated us; but how many 
thousands of miles of this has since 
been absorbed by advances on either 
side ?—by ourselves in the north and 
west as far as the boundaries of 
Scinde and the Punjaub; by Russia 
far to the southward of the Jaxartes, 
including portions of Bokhara, and 
virtual control over the whole, with 
Ghokand on the east, and now 
Khiva on the west of her, making a 
continuous line of observation from 
the east of the Caspian to Samar- 
cand. The limit of our territorial 
ambition has been arbitrarily fixed 
as bounded by the mighty mountain 
range which seems to form a natural 
wall of demarcation against the wild 
and savage districts of Central Asia; 
and it has been our custom, hugging 
ourselves within the fancied security 
of this barrier, and with the imme- 
diate outlying provinces of Afghani- 
stan acting as a buffer, to view with 
selfish indifference the lawless and 
debased condition of the vast mass 
of outlying districts, in whose per- 
ennial state of anarchy and weak- 
ness we considered we saw our ad- 
vantage, as presenting a confused 
and impenetrable barrier between us 
and the aggressive tendencies of our 
northern -rival. In this we have 
shown equally a want of political 
capacity, and a want of faith in the 
objects with which civilising influ- 
ences, under Divine favour, should be 
exercised. What we have omitted to 
do, however, Russia, has, with much 
ostentatious display, undertaken and 
partly accomplished. She hasalready 
signalised her occupation of Khiva 
by the deliverance of thousands 
of slaves of all countries, and has 
obtained the suppression of slavery 
for the future. She has also suc- 
ceeded in introducing the rude ele- 
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ments of a Muscovite police, which 
will go far to cure the grosser 
evils in the condition of the bar- 
barous tribes subjected to her rule 
—very distinct in principle from 
English constitutional theories—and 
she will follow this up by the intro- 
duction of a commercial system in- 
spired not so much by the legiti- 
mate object of exchange between 
nations, as of forcing her coarse 
and inferior manufactures upon the 
communities of Central Asia, and 
through their medium upon Western 
China, and eventually,mayhap, upon 
India herself, to the rigid exclusion 
of the products of British industry. 
These considerations point to the 
absolute and tangible money in- 
terests which, as well as the politi- 
cal objects, are involved in this 
‘Central Asian Question’ — inte- 
rests concerning the welfare of 
peaceful industrial communities 
which have been too much over- 
looked amidst the glitter of war and 
the glosses of diplomacy. 
Recurring, however, to the hard, 


dry question of boundaries, it must 


not be overlooked that, whilst 
Russia has been making, geographi- 
cally, important encroachments in 
Central Asia, there still remain 
intervening between the field of 
her ‘civilising’ operations and the 
western and northern frontiers of 
British India, two considerable 
States, Persia and Afghanistan, 
which jointly extend from west to 
east to the length of some four- 
teen hundred miles, the eastern 
limits of the latter State reach- 
ing to the point where the lofty 
Himalaya range forms our natural 
boundary. The key to our Indian 
Empire in this quarter may, for all 
practical purposes, be said to be 
Peshawur, a strong position in the 
Punjaub, which is now British 
territory. Not to look elsewhere 
for danger, it may be sufficient to 
indicate the two most obvious ap- 
proaches to that position. The one 
would be eastward through Herat 
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and Cabool, the other to the south- 
east through Samarcand and Ba- 
dakshan. The approach to Herat 
may be made, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, either from Khiva, pass- 
ing through Merve, or from the 
south-east corner of the Caspian 
Sea, passing along the vailey of the 
Attruk, which lies within the Per- 
sian frontier, and which may also 
be used for an approach to Khiva, 
Under all considerations, the Rus- 
sians have shown their forethought 
and strategical skill in obtaining a 
footing in Khiva, whether asa point 
of departure, or for the protection of 
their flank should the direct Per- 
sian line of route be adopted. 

Taking Khiva as a point of de- 
parture, the advance through Herat 
would, under the natural conditions 
of the ground, be the most favour- 
able, passing as it does over an easily 
practicable route, which was used 
by Alexander the Great, and later on 
by Nadir Shah. The road through 
Samarcand would be the most di- 
rect, butit presents difficulties which 
would have to be overcome by en- 
gineering skill before it could be 
safely adopted. M. Lesseps, how- 
ever, in a project recently laid be- 
fore the Russian Government, and 
said to have been favourably received 
by them, proposes to overcome all 
these difficulties by the simple 
means of a grand line of railway 
extending from Orenburg to Cal- 
cutta, taking Samarcand, Badak- 
shan, and Peshawur in the way. 

In the above observations we 
have only considered the geogra- 
phical position of Persia as con- 
nected with a hostile approach on 
the north-western boundary of 
India; but in connection with the 
general aggressive policy of Rus- 
sia on the Caspian and its borders, 
that territory is even still more 
important as bearing upon our in- 
terests, economical as well as terri- 
torial, in the East. The projected 
railway from the port of Enzeli to 
Teheran, and thence to the Persian 
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Gulf, in connection with the in- 
creased naval appliances not un- 
likely to be provided by Russia in as- 
sociation with Germany in southern 
waters, will at once suggest the full 
import of this remark. 

From the above rough bird’s-eye 
view of the geographical position, 
it will at once be gathered that, for 
the maintenance of an effectual 
barrier between Russia and British 
India, the establishment of friendly 
relations, amounting almost to a 
controlling authority on our side, is 
necessary both with Persia and 
Afghanistan. It therefore now be- 
comes most interesting to enquire 
how far our past policy has been 
of a nature to secure us these ad- 
vantages, or to give us an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining them. Upon 


this subject, as we have already 
remarked, looking at the past, we 
must not be too sanguine. Through- 
out all our policy since the early 
part of the present century, in 
place of uniting and solidifying the 


power of Persia and Afghanis- 
tan (which were formerly one, un- 
der the rule of the first-named), 
and securing a good understanding 
with Persia, we have in a miser- 
able and short-sighted policy, un- 
worthy of a great Power, sought to 
obtain advantages by creating an- 
tagonism between them, and leav- 
ing both exposed to the seductive 
intrigues or absolute physical coer- 
cion of Russia. 

To fully understand the bearings 
of the past policy of England in this 
part of the world, it is necessary 
to go a little farther back than the 
time when we had our large In- 
dian interests to protect. The 
aggressions of Peter the Great in 
the early part of the last century 
were, so to speak, before our time. 
In the same way there were then 
no subjects of jealousy between 
England and Russia, whose imme- 
diate objects in pursuing her way 
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to the Caspian were professedly 
limited to matters of trade, often in 
association with British enterprise. 
Nevertheless Peter established se- 
veral forts on the Caspian Sea, 
and obtained from the expiring 
dynasty of the Sophis the cession of 
all the southern coasts, including the 
provinces of Ghilen, Mazenderan, 
and Astrabad. He did not, how- 
ever, retain possession of those 
places very long, abandoning them 
in 1717, chiefly on account of the 
hostility of the Khivans;' after 
which no attempt was made by 
Russia to re-establish a footing 
there till quite within our own 
time. But in giving up these posi- 
tions in obedience to temporary 
necessity, the great rising genius 
of a new age only postponed the 
accomplishment of a destiny which 
he believed to be inevitable. In 
his celebrated political testament he 
foreshadows the policy to be pur- 
sued by his successors in terms 
which seem never to have been 
forgotten by them, and which are 
every day approaching, even if they 
never fully attain, realisation. The 
passage runs as follows: ‘To ap- 
proach as near as possible Con- 
stantinople and the Indies. Who- 
ever reigns there will be the true 
sovereign of the world. Conse- 
quently, to engage in continual 
wars now with the Turk, now 
with Persia ; to establish shipping 
docks on the Black Sea as well as 
on the Baltic; to hasten the fall of 
Persia; to penetrate down to the 
Persian Gulf; to re-establish, if 
possible, the ancient commerce of 
the Levant, and advance to the 
Indies, which are the entrepdt of 
the world.’ 

We must now enter upon a brief 
statement of the history of Persia 
and Afghanistan, which were ori- 
ginally one, under the head of the 
first named. It was only at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century 


1 They were finally surrendered back to Nadir Shah by the treaties of 1732 and 1735- 
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that a people called the Afghans, in 
the north-east extremities of the 
Persian Empire, revolted against 
their rulers, and succeeded in esta- 
blishing an independent dominion 
of uncertain boundaries, besides 
invading and for a short period 
occupying Ispahan, the Persian 
capital. 

Nadir Shah, who put an end to 
this misrule, and afterwards to the 
Sophi dynasty of Persia, raised that 
empire to a higher rank and power 
than if had enjoyed since the Se- 
faveean kings, reducing Afghanis- 
tan, besides Candahar and the 
Usbecks of Khiva and Bokhara, to 
the Persian rule. After the over- 
throw and assassination of Nadir 
in 1747, twelve years of anarchy 
occurred in Persia, during which 
Afghanistan again threw off her 
yoke, and became a separate king- 
dom under Ahmed Duranee, who 
died in 1773, being succeeded by 
Timoor Shah, who died in 1793. A 
long period of wild misrule follow- 
ed, the details of which it would 
be profitless to go into. Suffice it 
to say that in 1833, when Sir Alexan- 
der Burnes visited Afghanistan, the 
only portion of the territory which 
remained in the hands of a de- 
scendant of the Duranee family 
was Herat. Of this important 
stronghold we shall have occasion 
to speak further presently ; mean- 
time we continue the story of 
Persia proper, in its greater or less 
extent of dominion, and its changing 
fortunes. 

After twelve years of anarchy 
and contested claims which fol- 
lowed the death of Nadir Shah, a 
chief named Kareem Khan, of the 
Zend family, obtained supreme 
power in 1759, and held it till his 
death in 1779, but only with the 
title of Vakeel, a word equivalent 
to viceroy or administrator, as he 
assumed to represent Ismael, a 
child, the lineal descendant of the 
Sophis. He displayed throughout 
his reign consummate vigour and 
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skill; but upon his death a new 
scene of strife and bloodshed ensued, 
six rivals contending for the throne, 
in the midst of which, in 1783, the 
Prince of Georgia threw himself 
under the protection of Russia, 

The last war of the Persian suc- 
cession was terminated in 1795, 
when Aga Mahomed Khan Kajar, 
by the simple and orthodox Oriental 
processof assassinating in succession 
all his competitors, became sole 
champion in the field, and founded the 
present dynasty. The Kajar tribe, 
according to Olivier, are of Turkish 
origin, and took refuge in Persia in 
the reign of Shah Abbas, when 
they received the name of Kajars, 
or‘ fugitives.’ Their original place 
of settlement was at Astrabad, and 
Aga Mahomed on seizing the crown 
fixed his capital at Teheran instead 
of Ispahan, in order both to be near 
the seat of his family, and to watch 
over his interests on the Caspian 
Sea. Aga Mahomed took dire and 
ruthless vengeance upon the Geor- 
gians for their secession to Russia, 
giving up the city of Tiflis to pil- 
lage ; but in the midst of his savage 
triumphs he was ignominiously 
slaughtered in his tent at night (in 
1797) by two servants, who for some 
trifling offence he had condemned 
to suffer death on the following 
morning. He had refused to take 
the kingly title till he should have 
recovered all the old possessions of 
Persia ; but his nephew Futteh Ali, 
who succeeded him, was not s0 
scrupulous, assuming the title of 
Shah, and in the course of a long 
and not inglorious reign (he died 
in 1834) he was successful in re- 
pressing the numerous rebellious fac- 
tions with which the State had been 
infested, and broke the force of the 
disaffected tribes by appointing his 
own numerous sons to nearly all the 
governments. 

At the commencement of the 
present century the Shah of Persia 
was the object of peculiar solicitude 
on the part of the three principal 
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powers of Europe—France, Russia, 
and Great Britain ; the two former 
intriguing in concert with a view of 
obtaining facilities for a hostile 
passage to India, and France as an 
inducement promising her good 
offices to induce Russia to restore 
to Persia parts of her lost fron- 
tier on the Caspian. Meantime, 
in 1800, the Government of India 
sent a mission to Persia, with the 
double object of opposing French 
interests, and of warding off a sup- 
posed threatened invasion on the 
part of the ruler of Afghanistan ; 
the English authorities promising a 
supply of warlike stores to the Shah 
in the event of his being attacked 
by the French or the Afghans. A 
treaty to this effect was signed in 
1800, as well as a commercial treaty 
giving English tradersextraordinary 
and exclusive advantages. On the 
first expedition of Futteh Ali to 
recover Georgia, he applied to us, 
in the spirit of this treaty, for 
assistance, but was refused. The 
result was again to throw Persia 
into the arms of France, and re- 
newed friendly advances on our 
part to avert danger from that 
quarter. The memorable diplomatic 
jumble ofatriple mission to Teheran, 
occasioned by a conflict of juris- 
diction between the Home Govern- 
ment and the East India Company, 
now took place, not a little to the 
scandal of European statesmanship. 
Meantime France had lost caste with 
Persia by her fatal omission to make 
any stipulation in her favour in the 
treaty of Tilsit; and in spite of all 
our blundering a treaty was signed 
(completed in its details in 1814) 
whichagain restored our supremacy, 
and gave us a position which, if we 
had improved it by a wise and con- 
sistent course of action, would have 
in great part averted the untoward 
complications in which we have 
ever since been involved. By this 
treaty it was stipulated that Persia 
would not permit any European 
power to march through her terri- 
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tories to India, in return for which 
we engaged, in case any European 
power should attack Persia, to give 
her military aid, or in lieu thereof 
considerable subsidies, the amount 
of which was not fixed in the 
first instance. It was further stipu- 
lated that if the Afghans, or any 
other power, should attack British 
India, Persia would furnish forces 
for her defence; and that if war 
should take place between Afghan- 
istan and the King of Persia, Great 
Britain would take no part in it, 
except as mediator, and at the ex- 
pressed desire of both parties. By 
the definitive treaty of 1814 the 
defensive purpose of the treaty was 
more explicitly stated, Russia being 
specified as the European power 
against which the Persian frontier 
was to be defended by our aid. The 
subsidy was fixed at 400,000 tomans 
(about 200,000/.) per annum, but it 
was conditioned that it was not to 
be paid in the case of a war with 
any European nation which should 
have been produced by aggression 
on the part of Persia. 

During all the time of these 
negotiations Futteh Ali was engaged 
in the hopeless attempt to recover 
his former possessions on the west 
of the Caspian; and although we 
declined to give him any aid, on the 
ground that we were at-peace with 
Russia, we did not refuse our good 
offices between the parties, the re- 
sult of which was the unfortunate 
treaty of Gulistan of 1813. By 
this treaty Persia ceded to Russia 
important territories, including 
Georgia, Derbend, Bakoo, and 
Karabagh, and any rights she may 
have possessed over Mingrelia, and 
other parts of the Caucasus, and 
agreed thenceforward not to main- 
tain any armed ships in the Caspian 
Sea. It would appear, however, 
that British diplomacy was in those 
days no better supplied with astute- 
ness and precision than it has shown 
itself to be since, and the result was 
that all points of boundary in this 
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treaty were so ill-defined that fresh 
disputes immediately arose about 
them. It was in vain that the 
authorities in Downing Street con- 
<inued their benevolent but bewilder- 
ing exertions, and that commissioners 
were appointed to settle these mat- 
ters. The commissioners could not 
come to any agreement, and Russia 
had no wish that they should, pre- 
ferring to reserve the right of 
action in her own hands until a 
convenient opportunity should occur 
for exercising it. And this, indeed, 
took place on the death of the 
Emperor Alexander, when Prince 
Menschikoff was sent to Persia, osten- 
sibly to announce that event, but 
in reality to endeavour to bring this 
boundary question to a settlement ; 
upon Russian terms, of course. To 
aggravate the difficulties of the 
position, Russia had already taken 
possession of all the disputed territo- 
ries, besides some about which there 
could be no dispute, including 
Gokcheh, a ‘sterile district itself, 
but which gave the command of 


the pass of Gendja, opening up 
the way to the whole of the rich 


province of Erivan. Prince Men- 
schikoff would listen to no compro- 
mise, not even the temporary retire- 
ment from the Lake of Gokcha, 
pending enquiries. Great excite- 
ment prevailed throughout the 
country on the subject, all the clergy 
and the majority of the people 
insisting on driving the stranger 
from the land. At the national de- 
mand war became inevitable, and 
was undertaken, at first with suc- 
cessful results, under the Crown 
Prince, Mahmoud Mirza. But 
serious reverses followed, and after 
the fall of Erivan and Tabreez, 
Persia had to succumb in an un- 
equal contest, and to submit to be 
further despoiled. Under the treaty 
of Turkomanchai (February 1828), 
Erivan and all the country as far 
as the Araxes was ceded, and the 
supremacy and monopoly of the 
Russian flag on the Caspian Sea 
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confirmed. And how was she 
treated by her Christian and com- 
mercial ally during this cruel 
struggle? Early in the course of 
it she applied to England for the 
pecuniary assistance stipulated for 
under the treaty of 1814; but al- 
though her right to the claim was 
not categorically denied, it was 
* questioned’ on the ground ofa sug- 
gested doubt whether the war had 
not been occasioned by an act of 
aggression on the part of Persia, 
contrary to the exceptional provi- 
sions in the treaty. A more un- 
worthy excuse could not possibly be 
pretended to, for the purpose of 
shuffling out of a solemn inter- 
national engagement; for although 
active measures of resistance, which 
might possibly be assumed to amount 
to ‘aggression,’ were first com- 
menced by Persia, Russia had be- 
fore that done what is universally 
held to be an act of war, not only in 
the occupancy of the disputed terri- 
tories, but of an important place, 
the district of Gokcheh, already 
mentioned, which without dispute 
belonged to the Shah. In the 
course of the subsequent haggling 
about the payment of the heavy 
indemnity demanded by Russia 
(80,000,000 roubles) we almost 
admitted our default by paying a 
compromise indemnity of about 
200,000. in consideration that the 
inconvenient stipulations upon this 
subject in the treaty of 1814 should 
be rescinded. 

To account for this shabby con- 
duct it should be explained that since 
1814 our notions had changed with 
regard to the relative advantages 
of various alliances in the Kast; 
in fact, that, in the words of Mr. 
Wilson, in his continuation of Mill's 
History of British India, ‘ the direct 
intercourse of the Court of Persia 
with the English Cabinet of St. 
James’s was no longer recommended 
by any particular advantages, and 
was found to be of much inconveni- 
ence and embarrassment.’ In other 
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words, Downing Street, which had 
heretofore contested with Leaden- 
hall Street the right of direct repre- 
sentation at the Court of Teheran, 
incontinently threw up the connec- 
tion and the responsibility attached 
toit, and left the ‘Merchant Princes’ 
to deal fast and loose with their 
neighbours as they deemed most 
conducive to their interests. 

We now turn to review the rela- 
tions of Persia with the territories 
on the east of the Caspian, where 
she has been during a long course 
of years equally prejudiced by the 
menacing advances of Russia, and 
thwarted by the dictatorial in- 
terference of England. We have 
seen that in 1800 the East India 
Company sent a mission to Persia 
soliciting aid in protecting them 
against the apprehended danger of 
an invasion by the Afghans, and 
arging her to attack the latter with 
a view to the recovery of her for- 
mer possessions. The policy thus 
suggested was readily agreed to, 
and promptly acted upon. Futteh 
Ali Shah haughtily announced to 
Zeman Shah that it was his inten- 
tion to restore the eastern limits of 
Persia to the condition they were in 
at the time of the Sefaveean Shahs, 
This announcement he soon followed 
up by recovering Khorassan, and in 
1817 advanced to Herat in so por- 
tentous a form that Ferooz-ed- 
Deen was too glad to surrender 
and make peace on payment of a 
pecuniary fine, and to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the Shah, en- 

ging to put up public prayers for 
him in the mosques, and that coin- 
age should be struck in his name. 
This recognition was confirmed by 
the Afghan Prince Kamran Mirza 
in 1829, when it became necessary 
for him to obtain the protection of 
Persia against his dangerous neigh- 
bour, the King of Cabool ; in addi- 
tion to which he agreed to pay an 
annual tribute of 10,000 tomans; 
besides other conditions, more par- 
ticularly the razing of the fort 
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of Ghorian, which threatened the 
frontier of Khorassan. But the 
brilliant achievements of Abbas 
Meerza, son of Futteh Ali, in 1832-3 
did not end here; they went far to 
re-establish the authority of Persia, 
not only over her old possessions in 
Afghanistan, but in some of the 
Central Asian provinces also. He 
asserted the claims of Persia to the 
outlying territories beyond Khoras- 
san as far as the Oxus, including 
the strategically important town of 
Merve. He brought the Khan of 
Khiva to Oudh, where he compelled 
him to make provision for the safety 
of Persian merchants proceeding 
through Central Asia, as far as 
the Oxus, besides establishing con- 
ditions against the toleration of the 
traffic in slaves by dealers of any 
country. And he gave a reason for 
all this movement. In reply to the 
Vizier of Prince Kamran of Herat, 
who came ona mission to him in 
his camp, he desired that func- 
tionary to inform his master ‘ that 
the Shah, being not now engaged in 
Russian wars, was at leisure to as- 
sert by force of arms the claims of 
the kings of Persia to dominion over 
Afghanistan.’ The fact, too, is note- 
worthy, that on this expedition, 
threatening Herat, he met with the 
approval of his English allies, who 
actually sent English officers from 
India to assist in n drilling and com- 
manding his troops. But in the 
midst of this triumphant campaign 
(1833) his career was cut short by 
death, which, in the next year, was 
followed by that of his father. The 
latter, partly, it has been alleged, 
through the influence of British 
money, was murdered by his grand- 
son Mahomed Shah, the father of 
the present king, who himself suc- 
ceeded in 1848. 

The Prince of Herat had long 
failed to fulfil his many treaty en- 
gagements with Persia, amongst 
the rest as to razing the fort of 
Ghorian, and the payment of tri- 
bute, in addition to which there 
X X 
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had been committed the further ag- 
gravation of carrying off 12,000 
Persian subjects who had been sold 
asslaves. There could be no doubt 
of the justice of the Shah’s cause ; 
and all peaceful attempts to obtain 
redress having proved abortive, 
an expedition against Herat was 
resolved upon, and undertaken with 
every prospect of success. But 
the English policy in India had 
again undergoneachange. The in- 
terests of the Afghan states were 
now to be supported in opposition to 
those of Persia, and the latter na- 
turally fell into the arms of Russia, 
who supported and assisted her in 
her operations—though diplomati- 
cally denying doing or authorising 
anything of the kind. A gallant 
young English officer, Eldred Pot- 
tinger, was sent to Herat to direct 
the defence, which he did so suc- 
cessfully that after ten months of 
vigorous operations on both sides, 
the siege was raised in September 
1839. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the failure of the 
Shah on this occasion was alto- 
gether owing to military causes. 
The dictation of England frustrated 
his plans, which, if he had been 
left to carry them out, would pro- 
bably, in spite of Pottinger, have 
been successful. During the latter 
part of the siege, the Shah was 
harassed by diplomatic remon- 
strances from the Indian Govern- 
ment, through Mr. McNeil, followed 
up by open threats, through Colo- 
nel Stoddart, who was authorised 
to announce to his majesty in the 
bluntest terms that a further prose- 
cution of the siege would be re- 
sented by war on the part of 
England. Indeed, hostilities had al- 
ready been commenced, without a 
declaration of war, by the appearance 
of five ships of war in the Persian 
Gulf, which had seized the island 
of Karrack, and threatened attack 
on the mainland. To this external 
pressure the Shah had to yield, 
though he bitterly and justly com- 
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plained of it. In his distress he 
addressed a letter to Count Nessel- 
rode, in which, with dignified but 
simple eloquence, he told his tale of 
wrong. ‘I beg your excellency,’ 
he said, ‘to examine impartially 
if ever in this world greater tyranny 
and oppression than this were prac- 
tised ; that a powerful monarch, who 
never broke a treaty, should be pre- 
vented from obtaining his objects 
when on the point of success, after 
having encountered so much toil and 
expense in subduing a refractory 
province of his own dominions, the 
people of which have been incessant 
in slaughtering, plundering, and 
carrying into slavery the inhabitants 
of Khorassan and Seistan; who 
never observed a treaty, and who 
have been in the habit of selling the 
people of these two provinces in 
Khiva and Bokhara.’ He concluded 
by throwing himself entirely upon 
Russia for protection from a tyranny 
which had been exercised towards 
his country in revenge for her sup- 
posed friendship for the former 
State. Russia, of course, interposed 
her good offices at the Court of St. 
James’s, having her own reasons 
for not wishing to see the island of 
Karrack and the command of the 
Persian Gulf retained in the hands 
of the British. Karrack was given 
up; but the councils of England, 
which in foreign affairs were now 
ruled by tie high hand of a Palmer- 
ston, refused any attention to depre- 
catory appeals from Teheran, and 
insisted upon crushing their now vic- 
tim, though quondam ally and pro- 
tégé, to the utmost. Ghorian, which 
the Shah had taken, was ordered to 
be given up, without any stipula- 
tions for the protection of the fron- 
tier of Khorassan, and all the griev- 
ances of Persia, which led to the 
war, were dismissed, and left utterly 
without redress. Nor did the in- 
jury inflicted upon Persia end here. 
The immediate moral effect of the 
abasement of Mahomed Shah was 
to lead to rebellion at home, and 
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hostile incursions by the Beloo- 
chees, from which the country suf- 
fered much. As a complement to 
all these courtesies, a commercial 
treaty was insisted upon by England 
as the condition of the resumption 
of diplomatic relations between the 
two States. 

Few will be bold enough, we 
think, to deny that the whole 
of our conduct in these trans- 
actions was in flagrant violation 
both of treaty obligations and of 
the common law of nations. But 
it was also, in a political sense, a 
serious and irredeemable blunder. 
To understand the case, it is ne- 
cessary to bear in mind, that after 
having carelessly looked on during 
the spoliation of Persia of her Cas- 
pian provinces by Russia, if indeed 
we did not actually betray the 
former into the course of action 
which led to this disaster, the 
change of policy took place which 
immediately drove Persia into alli- 
ance with Russia. Great and un- 
reasonable alarm was now professed 
concerning this new union, as being 
likely, in combination with the state 
of affairs in Afghanistan, to involve a 
menace against our Indian frontier. 
In the wordsof Mr. Ellis, our Minister 
at Teheran in 1836, it was now dis- 
covered that ‘since Persia (being 
under Russian influence) would not 
or dare not place herself in close 
alliance with Great Britain, our 
policy must be to consider her no 
longer an outwork for the defence 
of India, but as a first parallel from 
which the attack may be made or 
threatened.’ 

The Afghans, therefore, were now 
no longer to be attacked and in- 
vaded by Persia ; they were, on the 
contrary, to be protected against her 
in the interests of England. But it 
is well to pause here, and consider 
what was the condition and what 
the prospects of regenerated Persia 
—Persia reviving after years of 
calamity—at the time this reaction- 
ary policy was adopted. Mr. Ellis, 
in the despatch already quoted from, 
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points to the Russian influence as 
rendering Persia dangerous to us. 
But according to another passage 
in the same despatch, he appears to 
have considered Persia by herself 
to have been of sufficient strength 
to make her a formidable neighbour, 
for good or ill; and that she would 
have preferred an English to a 
Russian alliance. He tells us, that 
so well was Persia considered by 
the Afghan tribes, that the Khan of 
Candahar had signed an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Mah- 
mood Shah against Herat, acknow- 
ledging himself the feudatory of 
Persia, and reserving only inde- 
pendent action in matters of in- 
ternal government; and that Dost 
Mahomed Khan, the chief of Ca- 
bool, had also sent an agent to 
Persia with a similar purpose, seek- 
ing protection against the Seikhs, 
and offering to co-operate in an 
attack upon Herat. So imposing, 
indeed, was this movement, that 
Mr. Ellis states further that Uzeez 
Khan, the brother of Kohadil Khan 
of Candahar, who had negotiated 
the above treaty, in relating the 
circumstances to him, assured him 
thst ‘the whole of Afghanistan, 
with the exception of Herat, was 
ready to come under the feudal 
supremacy of Persia, who might, 
with the aid of the Afghans, 
like Nadir Shah, push her con- 
quests to Delhi.’ Upon the real 
character of this menacing position, 
however, Mr. Ellis appears to have 
had doubts; expressing an opinion 
that the real object of this treaty, 
on the part of the Khan of Canda- 
har, was simply to obtain the pro- 
tection of Persia against tlie appre- 
hended aggressions of Prince Kam- 
ran of Herat, and the growing 
power of the Seikhs; which object, 
he added, he believed Persia ‘ would 
prefer effecting by means of the 
British Government’ instead of a 
Russian alliance. But whatever 
hypothesis we may form upon the 
subject, it appears to be beyond 
question that at this date Persia 
XX2 
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was strong and respected, and 
that by the free consent of all 
the powers of Afghanistan, with 
the exception of Herat, she was in 
@ position to resume her feudatory 
supremacy over all these important 
territories, as well as to recover 
Herat itself, if she had been left to 
the free exercise of her own re- 
sources. What an opportunity, then, 
was lost by us of re-establishing a 
strong and compact Persian empire, 
whose interests and desire pointed 
to England as its natural and safest 
ally. In preference to favouring 
such a project, however, wecontinued 
our old vicious policy of promoting 
disintegration, disunion, and mis- 
rule amongst states which really 
had interests, as well as traditions, 
in common, and subjecting all, in 
turn, to the intrigues and encroach- 
ments of their and our common 
enemy. 
On the accession of the present 
Shah, in 1848, the state of the 
country, reduced by foreign wars 
and intestine commotions, was at a 
low ebb ; added to which, its finan- 
cial position, through war outlay 
and mismanagement, including un- 
blushing peculation and jobbery, 
was much impaired. The revenue, 
which when Sir John Malcolm 
wrote was estimated at above six mil- 
lions sterling, did not now probably 
reach a third—it is now only a 
fourth—of that amount, and was 
considerably below the expendi- 
ture. Khorassan was again in open 
revolt, insurrections were rife in 
Ispahan and other districts; the 
rising of the Bib faction adding 
religious elements to the general 
disaccord. ‘It was openly predict- 
ed at this time,’ says Mr. Watson, 
in his History of Persia, ‘that the 
days of the Kajar dynasty would 
soon be at an end, and that Persia 
would be broken up into a number 
of petty states.’ If such had hap- 


pened, the views of Peter the 
Great would have been, so far, 
realised; and the balance between 
British and Russian influences in 
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Asia would have been seriously dis- 
turbed. But, as after events proved, 
these forebodings of a once great 
nation’s fall were premature ; and 
there yet remained a chance, if 
England had relented from her self- 
ish and ill-advised policy, of the re- 
suscitation of Persia. By brave 
and vigorous action, the immediate 
dangers first spoken of were met 
and suppressed; and the young 
Shah of Persia, with creditable 
aspirations for the moral and 
political advance of his coun- 
try in the scale of nations, looked 
about him to obtain for himself 
admission into the general con- 
federation of the powers of Eu. 
rope. Early in 1853, in anticipa- 
tion of her meditated scheme of 
aggression against Turkey, Russia 
sent a secret mission to Teheran to 
invite the co-operation of Persia 
against that empire, under con- 
ditions most favourable to the for- 
mer, including the right of ap- 
propriating conquered territories, 
the contribution of supplies in 
munitions of war and money, 
and the cancelling of all pecuniary 
balances remaining due under the 
treaty of Turkomanchai. These 
tempting offers, owing to the ju- 
dicious counsels of Sedr-Azem, the 
Grand Vizier, were not accepted, 
and as an alternative means of ob- 
taining for the Shah the position 
he aspired to amongst the fraternity 
of civilised nations, a tender of 
alliance offensive and defensive with 
England and France was deter- 
mined upon. ‘The proposal was 
duly made, but was summarily 
rejected, on the ground that 
Persia was not strong enough to 
stand the brunt of the hostility of 
Russia, and that the allies were 
not prepared to defend her should 
she get into trouble with her north- 
ern neighbour. We pass over the 
ignoble proceedings which occurred 
at this time under the embassy 
of Mr. Murray, who was sent to 
Teheran avowedly to bully the 
Shah into a sense of his insignifi- 
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cance and dependence on the British 
will. Suffice it to say of this ill- 
advised mission, that it abruptly 
terminated in another breach of 
international relations, at a most 
critical juncture, occasioned by a 
squabble about a Persian subject 
and a servant of the Shah who had 
been employed or protected in the 
British Embassy, or rather about 
his wife, into which a certain colour 
of scandal was infused, which has 
never been thoroughly investigated, 
and must therefore remain for ever 
amongst the mysteries of diplomacy. 

On the outbreak of the Crimean 
war, therefore, Persia for the first 
time since the beginning of the 
century might be said to be left to 
her own resources, and freed, as it 
were, from all interference on the 
part of either of the two great 
powers which had so long rivalled 
one another in looking after her 
interests. The course of events, 
also, at the seat of war suggested 
causes of well-grounded uneasiness 
to the Shah for the ultimate safety of 
his own position, in the neighbour- 
hood of a contest the limits of 
which could not be foreseen. As 
it was, the capture of Kars by 
Russia brought that enemy ap- 
preciably nearer to his frontiers, 
and was in itself an event justifying 
an independent policy. Rightly to 
understand the position of Persia, 
in all its bearings, in this crisis, it 
becomes necessary to recur very 
briefly to the history of the Af- 
ghan states, from the date at which 
we left off, some pages back, viz. 
about the year 1833, when anarchy 
and a succession of usurpations 
prevailed throughout Afghanistan, 
and the only portion of which re- 
maining in the hands of a member 
of the Duranee family was Herat. 
Soon after this, the infatuated po- 
licy was undertaken by the Indian 
Government of interfering with 
the succession to the throne of 
Cabool, in the interests of the miser- 
able puppet Shah Soojah, against 
the actual sovereign Dost Maho- 
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med, which led to the ignominious 
flight from Cabool, and the dire 
massacre of the Khoord Pass, 
incidents which cast a slur upon 
the prestige of the British arms in 
India from which they have never 
fully recovered. Ourprotégé Soojah, 
having been incontinently assassi- 
nated by the people, who en masse 
repudiated his authority, Dost Ma- 
homed, then a prisoner in our hands, 
was recalled and reascended the 
throne amidst the acclamations of 
his devoted subjects. His success 
at once commanded the esteem and 
friendship of England, his former 
bitter foe, and who for opposing his 
interests had been so severely casti- 
gated. Under her favour, and sup- 
ported by her material aids, he in 
1850 conquered Balk, in Turkistan, 
and four years afterwards Candahar, 
which he made a province of Ca- 
bool. Herat alone still retained its 
independence, under Syd Mahomed 
Khan, the son of that Yah Mahomed 
who had, with British aid, de- 
fended the place in 1839. Anarchy, 
however, prevailed there internally, 
under vain pretenders to power, 
for many years down to 1856, when 
the Afghans, under Rahamdil Khan, 
a Duranee chief, in the interests 
of Dost Mahomed, threatened the 
place, not without suspicion of 
being instigated to the act by 
the Indian Government, though im- 
putations to that effect were at the 
time denied. However this may 
have been, in the absence of Syd 
Mahomed, who had gone away on a 
foreign expedition, the deputy com- 
mander of Herat invited the aid of 
the Shah of Persia, who promptly 
responded by sending a well ap- 
pointed army of 80,000 infantry, 
supported by cavalry and artillery, 
to take the place, which surrendered 
on October 25. The Government 
of India now interfered, and by a 
proclamation dated Calcutta, No- 
vember 1, denounced these proceed- 
ings as in violation of existing 
engagements between Persia and 
England; following up this an- 
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nouncement by an armed naval 
expedition to the Persian Gulf, 
under the command of Sir James 
Outram, which landed, as did that of 
1830, on the island of Karrack, cap- 
tured Bushire, and overran theneigh- 
bouring territory as far as Mohamra 
and Ahwaz, with fearful destruc- 
tion of life and property, all quite 
unnecessarily, and without purpose, 
as will be seen in the sequel. The 
British authorities were not without 
apprehension of the possible conse- 
quences of a regular war against a 
power which by a long course of 
insidious policy they had reduced 
to the verge of dissolution ; and the 
utmost caution and reserve ought 
to have been exercised in carrying 
out any coercive measures against 
it which, upon good or bad grounds, 
they might consider expedient. The 
occupation of Karrack and the 
blockade of Bushire would, in all 
probability, have been sufficient to 
enforce our diplomatic require- 
ments; and as a fact, the Shah gave 
reluctant obedience to the British 
demands, unconditionally surrender- 
ing Herat and all the pretensions 
in virtue of which he had on pre- 
vious occasions attacked it. Mean- 
time—such was the almost stu- 
dious perversity of our procedure, 
whilst the hostile manifesto — it 
cannot be called a declaration of 
war—had emanated from Calcutta, 
the negotiations for the treaty of 
peace, which was to terminate it, 
took place at Paris, the treaty being 
signed on the 4th of March, three 
weeks before the fall of Mohamra. 
It must be obvious that if proper 
powers of negotiation had been 
entrusted to a competent Minister 
in connection with the expedition, 
much of these ruinous operations 
might have been avoided. As it 
was, Outram’s troops just got away 
in time to assist in repressing the 
Sepoy mutiny, which had already 
broken out. 

But we have now to consider the 
more important question as to the 
grounds upon which our interference 
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in this matter was pretended to be 
justified. It is understood that, as 
early as 1852, England, having al- 
ready guaranteed to Dost Mahomed 
Khan the possession, or promised 
the exercise of her influence to ob- 
tain for him the possession, of Herat, 
obtained from Persia a declaration 
which was intended to amount to 
the abandonment of her pretensions 
to that place. This was followed 
up by a sort of memorandum of 
agreement, signed at Teheran on 
January 5, 1853, between Colonel 
Sheil, the British Minister, and Jedr- 
Azeen, the Grand Vizier; which 
agreement it becomes of import- 
ance to consider, inasmuch as it 
was the only ground upon which 
the Governor-General based his 
hostile proclamation of the 1st of 
November, 1866. By this document 
the Grand Vizier undertook that 
the Shah should not send troops to 
Herat unless that territory should 
be invaded from the direction of 
Cabool or Candahar, or by any 
foreign power, and then such troops 
to be withdrawn after the foreigners 
had retired ; not to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Herat, ‘except so 
far as interference existed in the time 
of Yah Mahomed Khan,’ and to re- 
call within four months the Persian 
agent from Herat. On theother hand, 
if England interfered in the affairs 
of Herat the agreement was to be at 
anend; and the British Government 
was to use all their exertions to in- 
duce foreign powers to leave Herat 
in a state of independence. 

Now there are many arguments to 
be raised against the operativeness 
of this pretended engagement and 
the construction to be put upon it ; 
the first of which might be held amply 
sufficient to extinguish it; namely, 
that it was never ratified, and that,as 
a consequence, so little was it con- 
sidered as a public and completed 
act in the nature of a treaty, that 
it was never laid before Parliament 
—never, as far as we know, heard 
of beyond the private precincts 
of the Government House at Cal- 
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cutta, until it was attempted to be 
made use of in the way we have 
seen. But even waiving this objec- 
tion, and treating of merits, this 
agreement could not be held bind- 
ing, not only because there was no 
mutuality in it, it being a one-sided 
document, disabling in its character, 
and in derogation of the sovereign 
independence of one of the parties, 
but because it was also in direct 
violation of the provisions of the 
treaty of 1814, which had never 
been rescinded. We may even 
go farther, and insist that, ad- 
mitting the existence and opera- 
tiveness of the agreement of 1853, 
it did not meet the case in dispute, 
every one of its conditions being in 
favour of Persia, or at least against 
the pretensions of England, and 
upon the following grounds: 1st. 
Herat was being threatened, if not 
actually invaded, bya foreign power, 
and notably from the direction of Ca- 
bool, in addition to which the inter- 
position of Persia had been invited 
by the actual Government of Herat. 
2ndly. Persia was entitled to inter- 
fere in the affairsof Herat in support 
of conditions existing in the time of 
Yah Mahomed Khan, which condi- 
tions recognised the sovereignty of 
Persia with all its incidents, and con- 
tracted for the payment of a tribute, 
and also assented to the residence 
of a Persian agent. 3rdly. Because 
England was more than suspected 
of having interfered in the affairs of 
Herat, or at least of having failed to 
use her exertions to induce foreign 
powers, including Cabool, not to in- 
terfere with the independence of 
Herat. The affair was viewed very 
much in this light in the debates of 
the two Houses of Parliament on 
the Address at the opening of the 
session of 1857, Lord Derby and 
Lord Grey condemning the con- 
duct of the Government as a 
gross assumption of authority in 
interfering in disputes between na- 
tions without any sufficient grounds 
upon which to form an opinion 
on the merits of the dispute, and 
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as acting in violation of accus- 
tomed principle in making war 
without a formal declaration—the 
latternobleman moving avote insist- 
ing that Parliament ought to have 
been called together, and informed 
of the position of affairs with Persia 
before going to war, which motion 
was rejected by forty-five votes 
against twelve. Similar condem- 
nation was urged in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Gladstone, the latter of whom 
suggested the question at whose 
charge, whether that of the Empire 
or that of the East India Com- 
pany, the war had been conducted. 
Lord Clarendon in the House of 
Peers met the general objections 
to the conduct of Government by 
the most extraordinary avowals ; 
1st, that in dealing with Oriental 
and semi-barbarous states it was 
not considered necessary that the 
usual forms of procedure in case of 
war should be observed ; and, 2ndly, 
that the main inducement in making 
this war was to maintain the pres- 
tige of the country; but would it 
not have been more accurate to say, 
to recover a prestige which had been 
already lost, whilst at the same time 
sacrificing an ancient ally, whose 
position could never be supplied ? 
We pass from Persia, thus abused, 
coerced, and depleted, almost be- 
yond the hope of recovery, to 
Afghanistan, the separation of which 
we had so long favoured at the 
cost of so much treasure, military 
wastefulness, and time. What has 
been the case here? Herat was in 
due course obtained by Dost Maho- 
med Khan, thanks to British subsi- 
dies ; leaving us to marvel that the 
lesson of Cabool should have been so 
lost upon our Ministers. No sooner 
was that monarch dead (1863) than 
a fierce contention arose amongst his 
sixteen sons and others of his family, 
not only for the possession of Herat, 
but as to all the Afghan territory. 
Some interesting information, ob- 
tained as is stated from original 
sources, is given in the July number 
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of the Edinburgh Review upon those 
agitating conflicts, and upon which 
we base the following remarks. 
The most remarkable and the least 
creditable fact gathered from these 
revelations is that England, again 
reversing her policy, under the 
warning, probably, of the terrible dis- 
asters of 1842, kept aloof from all in- 
terference in them, though frequently 
appealed to. The terms in which 
these denials were given combined 
the benevolence of the angel of 
peace with the astuteness of 
the fox in a remarkable manner. 
In reply to an application from 
the Ufzul of Cabool, who had ob- 
tained some successes, Sir J. (now 
Lord) Lawrence wrote stating how 
that ‘with great sorrow and solici- 
tude he had for three years past seen 
that house (the Borahzair) and peo- 
ple a prey to the most calamitous dis- 
positions,’ but declaring that, what- 
ever hostilities might ensue, ‘he 
would still side with neither party,’ 
holding himself prepared to adhere 


only to the conqueror. At length, in 
1868, Shere Ali Khan, after three 
and a half years’ continued defeat, 
obtained a surprising success, and 


entered Cabool; whereupon Sir 
John Lawrence, in a letter of 
exuberant gratulation, volunteered 
to hand over to him any amount 
of pecuniary assistance he might 
require, in return for which, he 
said, ‘the British Government 
looked for no other return than 
the abiding confidence, amity, and 
good-will’ of the blood-smeared 
champion of the fight. Lord Mayo 
followed this up by equally friendly 
assurances, accompanied by subsi- 
dies. In spite of all this, however, 
rivalries and insurrections are still 
going on which threaten the very 
existence of Afghanistan, and in- 
volve, also, contests with Herat, 
of which Yakoob, an insubordinate 
son of Shere Ali, some years back 
seized possession. This insurgent, 
it is true, later on tendered his sub- 
mission to his father, an event upon 
which Lord Mayo, emerging from 
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official reserve, wrote a letter to the 
latter (June 1871) recommending 
reconciliation with his son as a 
means of securing the safety of his 
rule and the peace of Afghanistan ; 
and adding that the efforts for her 
security made by the British Go- 
vernment ‘might be frustrated by 
the unhappy state of internal strife 
which had arisen.’ This advice pre- 
vailed ; but the reconciliation with 
Yakoob was attended by a number of 
assassinations amongst his brothers 
and other troubles terrible to think 
of. As it is, a feud still exists be- 
tween Shere Ali and his turbulent 
son as to the succession to the throne, 
the former being disposed to ap- 
point to it a younger son named 
Abdool. 

Can anyone pretend to say ‘that 
this is a promising state of things 
for Afghanistan? And yet for its 
attainment we have through a long 
succession of years sacrificed the 
interests, drained the resources, and 
imperilled the very existence of 
Persia, of which Afghanistan is pro- 
perly but a part. The question now 
is, What is to be done? Are we to 
keep up for all time the severance 
of Afghanistan from Persia ? and if 
80, are we prepared to maintain both 
States in an efficient state of in- 
dependence? Our jocular friend 
Punch the other day represented 
the Shah assuring the Government 
of England that he would defend 
her frontiers from the advances of 
Russia. Can he defend his own, 
with a population reduced by war 
and famine to less than four mil- 
lions? And can Afghanistan do 
anything of the kind either, with a 
total population—Cabool, Candahar, 
and Herat included—of about an 
equal number, even supposing them 
to remain united? The problem is 
one which we fear is not thoroughly 
understood, and has certainly not 
been settled by the visit of the Shah, 
with all its attendant feasts, fire- 
works, and other foolish manifesta- 
tions. 

Hexry OTtcer. 
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THE NEW BIRTH, ACCORDING TO ST. PAUL. 


N my former article on ‘The 
Ethics of St. Paul,’ I attempt- 

ed to point out how St. Paul 
is, above all things, the Apostle of 
the conscience ; how, like another 
Plato, he bade men turn from idle 
speculations to the contemplation 
of their moral nature—of the con- 
science as the source of religion. 
We have seen that the teaching of 
the Apostle rested on a moral foun- 
dation, and that it was moral 
throughout. We were transplanted, 
so to speak, within the very inner 
sanctuary of humanity. We listened 
to and interpreted the testimony of 
the universal conscience, leaving no 
room for doubt or uncertainty. We 
are conscious of a chasm between 
the ideal and the real, which cannot 
be bridged over, and the conscious- 
ness of this is sin. Whence this 
chasm? Whence this interruption 


in the harmonious development of 


man? The solution given by the 
Apostle is, as we attempted to show, 
of a moral nature. The capt, a word 
used by the Apostle with an ethical 
meaning, has usurped the rvevpa by 
means of the Yvyf. Man’s destiny, 
the purpose for which he was 
created, is to become trevparidc, 
instead of which he has become 
capxxéc. Hence the idea of revela- 
tion, which is a necessary corollary 
of the idea of creation, includes not 
merely education, but also restora- 
tion. The highest revelation is to 
the Pauline school given in Christi- 
anity, or rather, as he did not know 
this word, in Christ. ‘God, who at 
sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by His Son.’ In 
Christ the antagonism between the 
ideal and the real is done away with ; 
in Jesus, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, in Christ, in the risen, glori- 
fied Man who sits at the right hand 
of God in majesty, the moral ideal 


has found a complete embodiment. 
On our part there is required faith, 
which we described in its highest 
and final stage as an act by which 
we attach ourselves to the moral 
ideal. A cleansing, restoring, and 
renewing influence makes itself felt 
within us. We are raised into 
the consciousness of Christ: one of 
Divine harmony and undisturbed 
peace. In Him we are made ‘ a new 
creature.’ 

Such a conception is peculiar to 
Christianity, and no one has deve- 
loped it with greater precision and 
elaboration than the Apostle St. Paul. 
Our Christian (idipus has solved 
the riddle of the Sphinx in a way un- 
known to antiquity. The idea of 
humanity, what it is that constitutes 
man, was set forth more clearly by 
the citizen of Tarsus than by the 
philosophers who had been asking 
for centuries, ‘What think ye of 
humanity ?’ We intend to devote 
a few pages to the consideration of 
the question as to the origin and 
growth of the individual Christian 
life, and in doing so we shall take 
St. Paul as our guide and try to 
understand his theory of the new 
birth, or rather what principle it 
was that made his life a power. 
We stated before, and it is necessary 
to say it again, that there are many 
mysteries connected with this new 
life, which we are unable to solve. 
The beginning and the close of life 
in the natural world are shrouded 
in mystery. The embryo struggles 
in silence and darkness from the 
unknown moment of conception to 
the hour when it breaks its bonds 
and emerges into the light of day; 
and who can unravel the mystery 
connected with that second birth 
which we call death? But if we 
are here surrounded by difficulties 
which as yet have proved -insu- 
perable, it need hardly be remarked 
that the difficulties become even 
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greater when attempting to ana- 
lyse the spiritual process of re- 
generation. However, a religion 
without mystery is an impossi- 
bility ; and if it could be withont it, 
it would fail to satisfy man. It 
occupies the same place in ‘the 
kingdom of grace’ as the night in 
‘the kingdom of nature.’ We would 
as soon ask for the abolition of 
night as for the abolition of all 
mystery. All we demand is to be 
shown the reasonableness of a cer- 
tain mystery, so that we may learn 
to revere and to love it, and not 
to fear it. 

To understand the theory of the 
new life according to St. Paul, it 
is necessary to bear in mind the 
view he takes of human nature as 
it presents itself before his eyes. 
The wsthetic Greek—it matters not 
whether living before or after Christ 
—must always feel considerable 
difficulty in understanding the ethi- 
cal Hebrew. St. Paul is a He- 
brew of the Hebrews. He breathes 
the atmosphere of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and what Luther said of his 
profound Epistle to the Romans 
may be applied to others of his 
epistles, that ‘ they are full of the 
light and the power of the Old Tes- 
tament.’ He takes a special delight 
in the more ascetic of the Psalms 
and the sterner portions of the books 
of the Prophets. These contain the 
deepest utterance of the Hebrew 
conscience. Far from it are all 
dreams of a humanity which, as itad- 
vances in culture, ripens and opens, 
slowly but surely, into the full- 
grown flower. The man of religious 
genius is conscious of a moral ideal, 
of a great distance between it and 
himself, of an imperative necessity 
of union between the two, and an 
ardent but ineffectual longing to 
bring it about. In St. Paul this 
consciousness was deepened by pe- 
culiar circumstances. All things— 
his own history and the history of 
the world around him, which in- 
spired the sombre pictures of the 
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Apocalypse—tended to deepen the 
gloom. It is therefore no matter 
of astonishment to find that the 
colours with which St. Paul paints 
human nature are of the deepest 
dye. In reading his language, we 
run a twofold danger. It is not 
merely the danger, to which I 
alluded on a former oceasion, of 
attaching no definite, intelligent 
meaning to his words, of supposing 
that we read poetry, where it seems 
to be a fundamental law to be un- 
intelligible, instead of sober prose, 
which ought to be clear and lucid. 
It is rather that we are apt to think 
that because his language cannot be 
taken literally it is therefore not 
real, and that we ascribe his expres- 
sions to a supposed Eastern love of 
exaggeration. Thus it happens that 
many of his grandest ideas, couched 
in deep mystical language, have 
been reduced to commonplaces. 
Reading the interpretations given 
by a certain school, the well- 
known line might be applied to the 
Apostle: 


Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 


According to the teaching of the 
Apostle, Jews or Gentiles all are 
under sin. The spirit of the world 
is diametrically opposed to the Spirit 
of God; the wisdom of the world 
is foolishness with God; the mind 
of man is darkened, his under- 
standing is obscured, and his heart 
is corrupt. Against all the un- 
righteousness and ungodliness of 
men the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven. What it was that 
caused Adam to sin St. Paul does 
not tell us; it is enough for him to 
know from his own experience that 
sin reigns throughout the world. 
It has cast its dark shadow over all 
that lives and breathes; it is a 
mighty moral revolution, the effects 
of which are felt throughout the 
universe. The sufferings of man 
are connected with his transgres- 
sions ; death is the wages of sin. 
The life of sin is in reality no life ; 
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the world seems to the Apostle like 
a vast churchyard : ‘man is dead in 
trespasses andsins.’ It would cer- 
tainly be dangerous to take these 
words literally ; it must not be for- 
gotten that there is a vast difference 
between physical and _ spiritual 
death. But the Apostle makes use 
of the most suggestive image he can 
lay hold of to impress the members 
of the Church. There is no more 
solemn sight than that of death; 
there is no spectacle which strikes 
greater terror to the heart or which 
fills us with greater sadness or more 
vivid despair. The sinful man has left 
the source of his life; like a plant 
taken out of the soil and left without 
root, he must wither and die. He 
becomes gradually insensible to 
higher influences ; the consciousness 
within him of a holy ideal grows 
dim; the desire to attain to it loses 
its intensity, and he sinks into self 
and all that can administer to its 
gratification. The life of selfishness 
is death. The Apostle thus de- 
scribes the hopeless condition of man 
—and I need not enlarge on this, 
as a mere glance at his epistles will 
satisfy the reader—to impress on all 
the necessity of a thorough change. 
The revolution is to be defeated by 
another revolution; the first Adam, 
therepresentative ofan old humanity, 
is to be met by the second Adam, 
the true man, the author of a new 
humanity. A reformation will be 
powerless where the very core of 
humanity is corrupt: it needs a 
death, a resurrection—in one word, 
a new birth—to deliver humanity 
from the abyss in which it has 
plunged. At present all things are in 
an abnormal condition; the so-called 
‘natural’ is in reality the ‘unnatu- 
ral,’ whilst the so-called ‘supernatu- 
ral’ is the true ‘ natural ;’ a poison- 
ous germ has crept into man’s 
spiritual organism, and made its 
destructive influence feltthroughout, 
so that the life which man leads at 
present is a counterfeit of the true 
life. Such is St. Paul’s idea of 
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humanity ; such are the recollec- 
tions awakened in him when he 
thinks of the history of Adam. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
in the fifth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, St. Paul speaks of 
Adam and Christ as contrasts. It 
seems that the Apostle conceived 
of the incarnation as independent 
of the ‘fall of man,’ and that 
he looked upon it as a necessary 
result of the creation. There is cer- 
tainly something very strange in the 
idea that the incarnation would not 
have taken place but for the acci- 
dent that sin has entered into the 
world. The Apostie tells us that ‘ the 
first man Adam was made a living 
soul,’ and that ‘ the last Adam was 
made a quickening spirit.’ He speaks 
of God having declared ‘the mystery 
of His will, according to His good 
pleasure which He hath purposed in 
Himself: that in the dispensation of 
the fulness of time He might gather 
together in one all things in Christ, 
both which are in heaven and which 
are on earth.’ Taking these two 
statements, not to speak of others, 
we are taught that the incarnation 
was the necessary complement of 
the creation, that the pvy) Jaca 
cannot reach the pneumatical stage 
without the aid of the zvevpa 
Zworoovv. For the end of creation 
is the absolute union of the human 
and the Divine, which is realised in 
the second Adam, in whom there is 
a complete union between the Logos 
and the human. In His image, after 
His likeness, man is made ; Heis the 
beginning and the end of creation, 
and, according to the teaching of 
the Apostle, the mediator of human- 
ity, in whom it reaches its destiny. 
He is the centre of unity, the head 
of creation, in whom all contrasts 
of nature are dissolved in a higher 
harmony. 

We have indicated this thought 
of the Apostle, because it seems to 
us to explain to a considerable ex- 
tent the position ascribed by him to 
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Christ as the Redeemer of humanity. 
Christ is the centre of the God- 
head and the centre of humanity ; 
the Mediator, who is the end of 
God’s creation. Sin, however, has 
interrupted the harmonious develop- 
ment; the contrast between Adam 
and Christ, as described in the 
fifth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, to which we referred, is 
one of death and life. The work of 
Christ is also momentarily inter- 
rupted ; it becomes a work of re- 
demption. By virtue of the meta- 
physical relation in which He stands 
to humanity, nay, to the whole uni- 
verse, He is enabled to become the 
source of the world’s redemption. 
He who is the starting point of 
creation can also lead it to the path 
of salvation, which it has forsaken. 
In order to do this, a new creation 
must be called into existence. It is 
built on the ruins of the old. The 
old man must be crucified and be 
buried, that the new man may be 
raised up. 

‘Repent ye, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.’ With these 
words John the Baptist, stand- 
ing between two worlds, startled 
the slumbering consciences of Jeru- 
salem. And he sealed his words 
by one of the boldest acts on re- 
cord. He immersed the’ repentant 
Jew, putting him thus on the same 
level with a proselyte who forsakes 
hisownreligion toadopt another. By 
the immersion the Baptist indicated 
that the old former self of man must 
die and be left in the grave in order 
that there may be a resurrection of 
the new, true man. Christ says 
comparatively little about the nature 
of the change which must take place 
in man. At the very outset He 
places the ideal of humanity on the 
highest summit: ‘Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.’ Plato had 
laid down the great moral principle 
for man: odpoiwore ro Oem Kara TO 
duvaréy. Christianity can demand 
nothing more than this. But the 
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dualism of ancient philosophy, apart 
from other causes, was a stumbling 
block in the way, so that it was im- 
possible to realise the Divine idea. 
Christ points out how this is to be 
brought about. The clearest and 
most distinct utterance on this sub- 
ject is found in the discourse with 
Nicodemus. This man came to 
Christ by night, and was anxious 
to be more fully instructed in the 
new doctrines, which he supposed 
Christ had come to teach. Where- 
upon Christ told him,‘ Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, Except a man be 
born from above, he cannotenter into 
the kingdom of God.’ ‘ That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.’ 
Besides this declaration, there are 
many parables in which Christ 
speaks of a germ to be implanted in 
order that good fruit may be brought 
forth. ‘ A corrupt tree cannot bring 
forth good fruit; do men gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?’ 
‘Every good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit, but a corrupt tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit.’ 

The condition sine qué non of en- 
tering the kingdom of God is ‘a 
birth from above.’ Its necessity is 
demonstrated from the present con- 
dition of human nature as it presents 
itself to St. Paul; its possibility 
we have shown as resting on the 
relation in which Christ is placed 
towards humanity by the fact of 
creation; it remains our duty to 
show its reality. 

What is this ‘new birth’ spoken 
of by John the Baptist, by Christ 
and His Apostles? Our natural 
birth affords us an analogy, but it 
is hardly necessary to remark that 
there is a great difference between 
the physical and the spiritual pro- 
cess. Both are alike shrouded in 
mystery; there is the element of 
unconsciousness in both. The 
Christian is born at the midnight 
hour. But the difference between 
the two is, that the great law of the 
natural world is that of necessity, 
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whilst the supreme law of the 
spiritual world is one of freedom. 
In the sphere of the spirit there is 
no compulsion: ‘gratia trahit non 
cogit.’” In the birth from above, 
from the moment of conception, 
which, as we shall see afterwards, 
takes place in baptism, till the hour 
of the final ‘ palingenesia’ at the 
end of the world, man must co- 
operate with God. The child which 
is born from above in baptism is no 
doubt unconscious of exercising its 
freedom when the Spirit is imparted 
tohim. But does it not also love 
its mother long before it is conscious 
of doing so? The absence of con- 
sciousness does not prove the ab- 
sence of certain mental attributes or 
spiritual qualities. In our sleep we 
are not conscious of what we are, 
but are we not the same as we were 
when awake? Hidden from the 
usual consciousness of the regene- 
rate is the exercise of his will, which 
we call faith, by which he becomes 
capable of regeneration. He is not 
conscious of what takes place in the 
deepest recesses of his being; he 
cannot tellof the mysterious meeting 
of the Divine and the human within 
the centre of his nature. Most pro- 
bably in a future state he will be- 
come conscious of the life hitherto 
concealed. What concerns us now 
is to see clearly that regeneration, 
which is an ethical revolution, can- 
not take place either in a magical or 
a mechanical way. It must reach the 
centre of the ego, and the ego itself 
must consent. 

Having pointed out this distinc- 
tion, which seems to us important, 
we can now determine the cha- 
racter of the ‘birth from above.’ 
The soul of man needs the Spirit of 
God, the rvetvpa Sworoodr, to fulfil 
the end of creation. Regeneration 
is in the first place the restoration 
of the creation, and in the second 
place the carrying into execution 
of God’s original purpose. An 
ideal germ is planted in the centre 
of man. The balance of life was 
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overthrown through the usurpation 
of the cdpé ; it is necessary that the 
wvevpa should reign and become the 
supreme law for man. In the 
‘birth from above,’ the ego is not 
destroyed, but it receives a new 
centre. Thenceforth the Spirit of 
Christ becomes the central power 
within man. It follows that the 
ego of man is altogether changed, 
so that St. Paul can speak of man, 
in the current phraseology, as a 
‘new creature.’ Instead of the 
cap£ being the determining prin- 
ciple in man—the cdpé, which is the 
source of death—the zvevpa, the 
principle of life, becomes the ruling 
force within. The zvevpa is a seed 
which springs up and becomes like 
unto a tree under whose shadow 
the birds of the air build their nest. 
The source of life in the individual 
is changed, and his spirit and soul 
and body—in short, the whole man 
—must undergo a transformation. 
The tendency of man is altogether 
different from what it was before ; 
his development is in the direction 
of the rvevpa, which changes his 
mind, his soul, and his body. One 
day, when all things will have been 
accomplished, he will stand forth 
with the cépa mrevparidr. 

A double consciousness there is 
in the regenerate ; the birth in the 
natural and spiritual spheres is 
gradual, and the ‘ birth from above’ 
will not have reached its develop. 
ment till after the day of judgment 
will have passed away. There is 
on the one hand the consciousness 
of the carnal ego, the false human 
nature, the outward man, and there 
is on the other hand the conscious- 
ness of the spiritual ego, the truly 
human, the inward man. Some- 
times the Apostle, in moments of 
ecstasy, describes the consciousness 
of the new life. With glowing co- 
lours he depicts it, for has he not 
dipped his pencil in the light of the 
resurrection morning? A_ blind 
man whose eyes are suddenly 
opened to see the light, a deaf man 
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on whose ears there bursts a sound 
of harmony, a poor paralytic who 
is rescued by a miracle from his 
living death, are but faint analogies 
of the change of which the Apostle 
is conscious. We know not with 
what feeling the dead will hail one 
day their return to life; we know 
not whether many a one among the 
resuscitated crowd will not linger 
behind near the newly opened grave, 
and long for its repose ; but St. Paul 
has left his spiritual grave with ex- 
ceeding joy. Never was there a 
soul more triumphant. Once he 
was dead, now he lives; once he 
was in darkness, now he walks in 
the light ; once he was a slave, now 
he is free; once he was a child of 
wrath, now he is a child of love; 
once he was filled with fear, now 
he has confidence, and can call God: 
Abba, Father. No longer is he 
under the bondage of the law, no 
longer has sin dominion over him : 
death itself has lost its bitterness. 
There is no more condemnation for 
him, he exclaims in one of his most 
splendid outbursts; all things in 
this world and in the world to come 
are his, and his progress is from 
grace to grace, and from glory to 
glory. Shall we say that all these 
things are beautiful metaphors P— 
shall we say with the matter-of-fact 
Roman : ‘ Thou art beside thyself’ ? 
Nay, rather let us say that this 
ideal picture rests on a real foun- 
dation, that it is the picture of faith 
which knows not of time and space, 
that though not historical, it is yet 
true. 

How then is this spiritual plastic 
germ implanted? In answering 
this question we shall understand 
the nature and the results of the 
new birth more clearly. On the 
part of the subject to be born again 
there is required, as we have seen, 
faith, an act of the will by which 
man attaches himself to the ideal. 
Everyone knows that the Apostle 
lays great stress on faith. Why? 
Because it is the mysterious power 
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of the soul which realises, lays hold 
of, and holds fast the ideal. It is 
the strength of the soul and the 
manifestation of the inner life: it 
constitutes the grandeur of huma- 
nity. Now the ‘ object of faith’ is 
Christ, according to the teaching 
of the Apostle. Christ came into 
the world to show it what was the 
meaning of life, and to impart to it 
a new life. But before this new 
life, which proceeds from Him, can 
be poured into the veins of huma- 
nity, its old life, which is charac- 
terised as the life of the flesh, i.e, 
the life of sin, must be destroyed ; 
at any rate the principle which lies 
at the root of it must be overcome. 
This is done by the death of Christ. 
But the work of Christ is not accom- 
plished, according to the Apostle, in 
His death. He insists repeatedly, and 
with great vigour, on the reality of 
the resurrection. Not merely does 
he consider it of the very highest 
importance in regard to the person 
of Christ, but also as bearing on 
humanity. The full manifestation of 
Christ’s life is seen in His resurrec- 
tion; and the principle and the 
power of the new life which the 
Christian is exhorted to lead are to 
be found in the risen Christ. ‘If 
Christ be not risen,’ he says to the 
Corinthians, ‘then is our preaching 
vain and your faith is also vain; 
ye are yet in your sins.’ There is 
no hope, there is nothing but 
despair. But now that the grave 
is empty hetriumphs. That empty 
grave is the cradle of the Church; 
it is the birthplace of the indivi- 
dual soul. The symbol of Christi- 
anity is an empty sepulchre ; nay, 
more than this, Christianity is the 
resurrection. 

With the dying, but above all 
with the risen, Christ, the soul must 
come into the very closest union. 
He, His Spirit, is implanted in us, 
and we are transplanted in Him, 
His death and life are more than 
symbols; if St. Paul seems to fa- 
vour in some passages such an inter- 
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pretation, there are others, and they 
form the majority, which show that 
he believed in a mystical union be- 
tween the soul and Christ. We 
are to die with Christ, we are to be 
crucified with Christ, we are to be 
buried with Christ, we are to rise 
with Christ, we are to walk with 
Christ in newness of life. Having 
thus entered into the fellowship of 
Christ’s life, being placed in an 
ethical organic relation towards 
Him, our relation to God is changed, 
that is to say, we are justified. We 
can now enter on the new life. 

But the question is not yet an- 
swered, How is this risen Christ, 
this tvevpa Cworoovy, whose life is 
to flow through our veins and to 
be the source of our new life, im- 
planted in us? In the physical 
birth two elements co-operate: ge- 
neration and conception. The 
union between Christ and the soul 
is the basis of the new birth. Faith 
is in the spiritual world what con- 
ception is in the physical world. 
The result of this close union be- 
tween Christ and the soul is the 
implanting literally and actually of 
a spiritual germ which produces a 
new, spiritual life. In what way is 
this germ conveyed to us? The 
Apostle gives to this question a 
twofold answer. It is by the Word 
and through the Sacraments. There 
are many passages—too many to 
transcribe — in which St. Paul 
dwells on the importance of the 
Word. Thus he writes to the Thes- 
salonians: ‘For this cause also 
thank we God without ceasing, be- 
cause, when ye received the Word 
of God which ye heard of us, ye 
received it not as the word of men, 
but as it is in truth, the Word of 
God, which effectually worketh also 
in you that believe. He lays 
great stress on holding fast the 
‘faithful Word.’ And to the Colos- 
sians he writes: ‘Let the Word 
of Christ dwell in you richly.’ To 
turn to others of the Apostles, St. 
James, writing to the twelve tribes, 
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exhorts them to receive with meek- 
ness the Word which is able to save 
their souls. And St. Peter de- 
scribes the Christian as being ‘ born 
again, not of corruptible seed, but 
of incorruptible, by the Word of 
God, which liveth and abideth for 
ever.’ Itis not necessary to mul- 
tiply passages to prove our assertion 
that the life-giving Spirit which 
proceeds from Christ makes use of 
the Word as the channel of commu- 
nication. The means of spiritual 
communication is the Word. I 
cannot reveal the depths of my 
spirit to another being in a different 
way. The Word of God addresses 
itselfto the conscience. In the con- 
science of man is the point of contact 
between Christ and the soul. It is 
therefore that the Apostle tells the 
Corinthians, when speaking of his 
ministry, ‘We faint not, but have 
renounced the hidden things of 
shame, not walking in craftiness, 
nor handling the Word of God de- 
ceitfully ; but by manifestation of 
the truth commending ourselves to 
every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God.’ And once more he writes 
to them, ‘Knowing therefore the 
terror of the Lord,we persuade men ; 
but we are made manifest unto God ; 
and I trust also are made mani- 
fest in your consciences.’ 

The Spirit speaks through the 
Word to the conscience, or rather 
the germ is thus implanted in man’s 
spiritual nature. But there is yet 
another way, the Apostle tells us, 
in which the germ is conveyed: it 
is by means of the Sacraments. We 
now enter on the most difficult part 
of the question, which we would 
fain avoid. But it is impossible 
to avoid it. A question arises at 
the very outset, viz. whether the 
Sacrament of Baptism can have the 
same meaning to us which it had 
in the days of the Apostles. Baptism 
was then administered to those who 
forsook the idolatry of Paganism 
for the monotheism of Judea. The 
Apostles baptised those who believed 
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in Christ, and their baptism made 
them members of the Christian 
Communion. The very same thing 
is done by a missionary who goes 
out to India. He baptises the 
proselyte as a matter of course. 
But in a Christian country baptism 
is administered to those that are 
born of Christian parents. The dif- 
ference is, however, more apparent 
than real. In the case of a mission- 
ary baptising a convert, baptism is 
a sign of a change of belief. In ad- 
dition to faith, belief is demanded 
on the part of the person to be bap- 
tised. With us the person to be 
baptised has been born in the 
Christian faith. Baptism, in which 
he is made a member of the Church, 
is, therefore, a declaration, not of 
a change of belief, but of its simple 
existence. 

Let us now look at some of the 
passages in St. Paul’s epistles where 
he speaks of Baptism and the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, in order 
to prove our assertion. We must 
consider them in connection with 
the third and sixth chapters of St. 
John. The unprejudiced reader of 
these chapters, who is not hanging 
in the web of dogmatics, will readily 
allow the reference to the Sacra- 
ments. It would have been very 
strange if the Gospel of St. John, 
the ‘ pneumatic Gospel,’ had passed 
over in complete silence the two 
Sacraments. But there is little 
doubt that the ingenious interpreta- 
tions given by Calvinism of these 
chapters is owing to a natural de- 
sire to make them harmonise with 
a theological theory. How could it 
otherwise have occurred to any- 
one to explain the words: ‘ Except 
a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God,’ thus : ‘Water 
in this passage does not refer to 
Baptism, but to the Spirit; water, 
i.e. Spirit; it is symbolical of the 
Spirit.” Such an interpretation, 
however clever, is not likely to 
commend itself to those who have 
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no penchant for the theology of 
Rome, or that of Geneva, but who 
wish to interpret the Bible in ac- 
cordance with the rules of common 
sense. 

The Baptism of the Apostles after 
the death of Christ had a different 
character from what it had during 
His life. During His lifetime Bap. 
tism was not a sacrament ; it was, 
like the Baptism of John the Bap. 
tist, a mere symbolical act on the 
part of the person who professed his 
willingness to be baptised. But 
after Christ had ascended to heaven, 
the nature of both, ‘Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper,’ was changed. 
The simple Christians who partook 
of the ‘ Lord’s Supper’ did most 
likely not understand its meaning. 
It was a feast of love in remem- 
brance of One who had died. There 
was no mystery about it; they un- 
derstood it much better than one of 
the learned discourses of St. Paul. 
It required the intuition of St. John 
and the idealism and powers of 
subtle analysis of a St. Paul to 
bring out its true meaning, and to 
reveal to us the depths of signifi- 
cance concealed in the simple act. 
Thus we gained much, but we also 
lost much. 

Observe the following passages in 
the epistles of St. Paul, referring to 
Baptism. To the Romans he writes: 
‘Know ye not that so many of us 
as are baptised into Jesus Christ 
were baptised into His death? 
Therefore we are buried with Him 
by Baptism into death, that like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, even so 
we also should walk in newness of 
life.’ The same thought occurs in 
the Epistle to the Colossians : ‘ Bu- 
ried with Him in baptism, where- 
in also ye are risen with Him 
through the faith of the operation 
of God, who hath raised Him from 
the dead.’ To the Galatians he 
writes: ‘As many of you as have 
been baptised into Christ have 
put on Christ.’ To quote only one 
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other passage, in the Epistle to 
Titus it is said, that we are saved 
‘by the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ 
The last passage shows clearly that 
Baptism is to the Apostle the means 
of regeneration. The Spirit which 
once moved on the face of the 
waters, to transform a chaos into a 
cosmos, imparts to the mystical 
water of Baptism the germ of a new 
life. The water itself is a symbol 
offruitfulness. Without water there 
would be no life and there could 
be no growth. In the East, the 
idea of the fertilising influence of 
water presents itself most vividly to 
the mind. Under that burning 
heaven, with the sunlight beating 
down fiercely, the soil becomes 
naturally very parched. There is 
nothing the inhabitants desire so 
much as the refreshing rain and the 
fructifying water. With delight they 
watch the river swelling and rising 
and at last overflowing its borders. 
The land becomes immersed; and 
when at length the waters retreat, 
there is every prospect of an abun- 
dant crop and a good harvest. It 
is thus with the soul. In those 
baptismal waves the arid soul, se- 
parated from God, the source of life, 
is plunged, and as it were buried. 
The waters close over it; the soul is 
lying in its grave. But the grave 
is the birthplace of a new existence. 
Whilst the baptismal streams pass 
ever the individual he is cleansed 
from all impurities, and when he 
rises at last from his watery 
grave it is with the germ of a new 
hfe within him.! 

We now understand ourquotation 
from the Epistle to the Galatians, 
‘As many of you as have been bap- 
tised into Christ have put on Christ.’ 
The proselyte was baptised (cic) into 
the communion with Christ. The 
communion with Christ, without 
which there is no possibility of a 
new life, is a twofold one; it is & 
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communion with Him in His death, 
the end of the old life, and in His 
resurrection, the beginning of a new 
life. Both, death and especially 
resurrection, are symbolised by the 
water of Baptism. Whilst the per- 
son to be baptised was under the 
water, he entered symbolically, 
spiritually, but truly and really, in- 
to the death of Christ; ‘he was 
buried with Christ into baptism.’ 
But entering into His death he also 
entered into His life. Thus, after 
the act had been accomplished, he 
had, so to speak, ‘ put on Christ ;’ 
he was wrapped up in Christ as in 
a garment which covers one from 
head to foof. In the face of such de- 
clarations as are used in the Epistle 
to the Romans and the Epistle to 
Titus, it is absurd to deny that the 
Apostle attached great importance 
to Baptism. It stood at the begin- 
ning of the new life; it was the 
sacrament of the ‘birth from above.’ 
The water was the medium through 
which the Spirit imparted His price- 
less gift. As, according to tradi- 
tion, an angel went down into the 
pool of Bethesda and stirred the 
water, which made whole of what- 
soever disease he had the man who 
stepped into it, soa mighty Divine 
influence _ stirred the baptismal 
water, which received the spiritually 
diseased to restore them to life-and 
to give them immortality. By that 
influence they entered into fellow- 
ship with Christ, and received the 
germ which was indeed the causa 
materialis of the new life. Well 
might it be said that ‘ Baptism doth 
save;’ and Tertullian was more 
than a rhetorician when he ex- 
claimed : ‘ Felix sacramentum aque 
nostre qua abluti delictis pristins 
cecitatis in vitam sternam libera- 
mur.’ 

Besides Baptism, the Apostle 
speaks of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. If he connects the 
former with the very beginning, the 
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embryonic condition of the nev life, 
he connects the latter with the 
progress of that life. In one sense, 
the Sacrament of Baptism is the 
more important of the two, for it is 
the beginning of life. Without it 
there would be no life. But the 
Sacrament of the Holy Communion 
is the greater of the two, becausein no 
other actare Christ and thesoul more 
closely brought together. The chief 
passage in which the Apostle refers 
to this Sacrament is in the eleventh 
chapter of the First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians. He seems to lay claim to 
a special revelation on this subject ; 
that is tosay, he had penetrated more 
deeply than others into the meaning 
of the Sacrament. He tells us, that 
* whosoever shall eat this bread and 
drink this cup unworthily shall be 
guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord.’ It seems that some who 
had done so had been punished for 
their frivolity. ‘For this cause 
many are weak and sickly among 
you, and many sleep.’ 

The chief difference between the 
two Sacraments is not merely that 
the work begun by the one is con- 
tinued by the other. It seems that 
the modus operandi is different. 
Whilst in the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism Christ implants the germ in 
the soil by means of His Spirit, 
He acts in the Holy Communion 
without any intermedium. We are 
trying all throughout this article 
not to give our own theories on the 
subject, but to follow the Apostle. 
The embryo requires nourishment ; 
it receives it by means of bread and 
wine, which are the body and blood 
of Christ. The Divine power which 
fills all nature is concentrated in 
the bread and wine. It is especially 
the risen Christ who communicates 
Himself to the soul. In what way 
this takes place we cannot tell. We 
stand here before a great Divine- 
human mystery. Enough for us to 
know that the whole Christ—His 
spirit, His soul, and His body—is 
imparted to the soul, and that there 
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is a real union between God and 
man by means of Christ in His 
human nature. If one had asked 
the Apostle in what way Christ was 
present, whether there was a change 
in the elements or whether they 
remained the same, he would most 
likely not have understood the ques- 
tion. He would have answered 
that Christ was present in His 
Sacrament independent of the faith 
of man, that He gave Himself to 
man, as He had once given Himself 
for man, when on earth, and that 
this communication -would be the 
salvation of some and the condem- 
nation of others. On the first day 
of the week the Christians met to 
partake of the spiritual food which 
God had provided for them. As 
they received the holy bread and 
the sacred cup they felt a peace 
which passes understanding and a 
joy that transcends earthly joys. 
Christ, their Lord and Master, was 
not far off. He was near to them, 
nearer than He had been when He 
walked in their midst. Then there 
had been many misunderstandings ; 
then there had been many a moment 
when they had been tossed to and 
fro with conflicts and doubts ; now 
they seemed to know in a way in 
which they had never known before 
and to love with a love which casts 
out doubt and fear. Oh, the great 
power of the ideal, when but a faint 
ray of it falls on our soul! 

We have still a question to ask 
before leaving this part of the sub- 
ject. The spiritual germ is con- 
veyed to man by the Word and by 
the Sacraments; is there any dif- 
ference between the two? The 
distinction between the two appears 
to be that whilst the Word attaches 
itself more especially to the spiritual 
part of man, to the remains of the 
spiritual in him which we found in 
the conscience, the Sacraments, on 
the other hand, attach themselves 
more particularly to man’s bodily 
organisation. We are most of us 
brought up in Protestantism. Now 
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Protestant theology rests on a dual- 
istic philosophy. Nowhere is this 
more strongly marked than in Cal- 
vinism. ‘The Calvinist draws a 
sharp line of separation between 
the Divine and the human, between 
this world and the world of the 
future, or, to use two theological 
terms, between ‘grace’ and ‘nature.’ 
The result of this dualism is, that 
he looks upon the body and the 
world if not with contempt, at any 
rate with indifference. This body 
is a wretched prison-house, from 
which it is to be hoped that we shall 
soon make our escape. This world 
is the concentration of wickedness, 
but fortunately it will soon be con- 
sumed. Why should we cultivate 
art or science, why should we con- 
cern ourselves about secular things, 
since after all they will soon be 
done away with? The ideal of 
Puritanism is a large place some- 
where up above the sky where men 
will sit with crowns on their heads 
and harps in their hands io sing the 
metrical version of the Psalms and 
the Paraphrases. 

But the realistic Jew knows 
nothing of a theory which, whilst 
professing to exalt the Divine by 
trampling on the human, in reality 
degrades it. We have seen how 
distinctly St. Paul repudiates the 
notion which ascribes evil to matter. 
It is true that in moments of de- 
spondency, to which natures like his 
are peculiarly liable, he speaks about 
the body as being wretched and 
vile, and expresses a desire to be de- 
livered from it. At such times he 
realises deeply that the old man is 
not the real man, that what is born 
of the flesh is flesh. But there are 
other passages in which he assumes 
a tone altogether different. ‘ Know 
ye not,” he writes to the Corinthians, 
‘that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, which is in you, which 
ye have of God, and ye are not 
your own?’ At another time he 
says, ‘I always bear about in the 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
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that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in my body.’ And 
he concludes his Epistle to the 
Romans by exhorting his readers to 
present their bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy, acceptable unto God. 

For the Apostle does not under- 
stand the idea of a regeneration 
restricted to the spiritual part of 
man. According to him the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together, because of the vanity 
to which it was made subject, and 
looks for redemption like a thirsty 
camel straining its neck towards 
the springs of water. Christ has 
come to redeem not merely the 
souls of men, but also their bodies. 
He has come to deliver the whole 
of nature from the bondage of sin. 
The end of the new creation is 
to present a humanity renewed in 
spirit, soul, and body ; it is to found 
a spiritual kingdom, not floating 
somewhere midway between heaven 
and earth, not a mere fancy like a 
mirage, but embodied in a visible 
and real form. The glorification of 
nature by means of the interpene- 
tration of the Spirit—such is the 
aim of the new birth. 

In the Sacrament of Baptism our 
bodies are washed with pure water, 
says the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. If we are ever to 
stand forth with the cépa rvevpariKoy 
the germ must be implanted in that 
Sacrament which is the beginning 
of the new life. If the principle of 
the cdépa mvevparndy is not con- 
tained in the germ laid by the 
Spirit in the waters of Baptism, 
whence is the body to come? Can 
anything,spring from the germ 
which is not contained in it? Must 
not the end be contained in the 
beginning? There is but one way 
to escape this theory: it is in the 
unphilosophical and unscriptural 
theory of Calvinism, which puts 
asunder what God has joined. 

The Sacraments, as we said, attach 
themselves more specially to the 
body. Of the Sacrament of Com- 
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munion our Lord said: ‘I am the 
living bread which came down from 
heaven; if any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever; and 
the bread that I will give is my 
flesh, which I will give for the life 
of the world.’ In the Sacrament 
of Baptism the Spirit and nature 
meet together. The Spirit is 
merged in the material element, 
and sanctifies and glorifies it. This 
mystical process harmonises with 
the results which it effects. In the 
other Sacrament theDivine influence 
reaches man alsé by means of the 
elements. The bread and wine, 
the natural elements, are conse- 
crated and glorified. They are 
the strength and stay of man’s 
physical life: they now become the 
nourishment and support of the 
germ implanted in man’s body in 
the Sacrament of Baptism. We 
cannot go deeper into this subject, 
but we have at any rate suggested 
what special part is given to the 
Sacraments in the ‘birth from 
above.’ 

We have still a few remarks to 
make before taking leave of our 
subject. We have now arrived at 
the following conclusion: By the 
birth from above we understand the 
implanting of a spiritual germ in 
man which is to become the source 
of a new life. This is done really 
and literally in Baptism, which is 
the instrument of regeneration for 
the whole man. Those that are 
baptised die with Christ and rise 
with Christ,and are placed towards 
Him in an objective and real rela- 
tion. Hence the possibility of their 
regeneration, or rather fts neces- 
sity. Christ is born in them; His 
life becomes theirs; their existence 
becomes so closely interwoven, that 
they can say of themselves that 
Christ lives in them. The scenes of 
eighteen centuries ago cease to be 
a dead history; they become once 
more a living reality. 

But it must be confessed that the 
process of the birth from above is a 
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very slow and tedious one. In the 
physical world there is an interval 
of many months before the child 
leaves the mother’s womb and enters 
into the world. Dangers threaten 
the embryo on all sides, and the 
fatal results are seen continually, 
And even after the prosperous birth 
of the child there are many in- 
fluences at work trying to under- 
mine and to destroy the newly born 
life. But forthe tender care of the 
mother, lovingly nursing her child 
during the day and watching over 
it during the weary hours of night, 
many a life would have been lost. 
These are truisms,no doubt, but they 
are not sufficiently realised. 

But dangers greater still await 
the embryo in the spiritual world. 
Men ask, if in Baptism there is im- 
planted the regenerating germ, if in 
the Sacrament the new man is con- 
ceived, how is it that we are on all 
hands surrounded by personsleading 
ungodly lives? It surely follows, 
they say, that all baptised persons 
would lead Christian lives. To. 
which the Apostle would have 
answered, that in Baptism the new 
birth is not completed, but that it is 
merely begun. We are apt to forget 
the many dangers which on all 
hands surround the embryo. Do not 
in the natural world many die be- 
fore they are born? Thus it is in 
the spiritual world. Spiritual powers 
are at work doing their utmost to 
destroy the embryo; and if they fail 
in the attempt, to weaken it. IZg- 
norance, prejudices, passions, with 
other influences too many to enume- 
rate, are busy to frustrate the en- 
trance into life of the new man 
conceived in Baptism. But as in 
the physical world Nature is ever 
throwing her egis over the new life, 
and fights a desperate battle on be- 
half of life, so in the spiritual world 
Grace is ever casting her shield over 
the unconscious embryo, and wards 
off the attacks of the murderous 
enemy. But for this scarcely one 
of the regenerate would ever be 
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converted ; but for this it would die 
in the womb of its mother, the 
Church, and never see the light. 
At what period this conversion takes 
place, in other words at what time 
the spiritual embryo becomes con- 
scious, it is impossible to determine. 
The interval in the physical world 
between the conceptionand the birth 
is not in all cases the same, and the 
physical and intellectual progress 
varies in differentindividuals. Some- 
times the spiritual awakening, in 
the language of theologians called 
conversion, coincides with that period 
in life when the boy says farewell to 
his childhood and commences to 
realise his manhood. Insome cases 
man remains morally or spiritually 
dormant till a much later period of 
life. Others seem to remain in the 
embryonic condition during the 
whole of their lives, and their birth, 
if it is to take place, will be on the 
other side of the grave. All, we 
would fain hope, shall rejoice in their 
birth, be it sooner or later, and then 
cometh the end when God shall be 
all in all. 

With tears the little child enters 
the world, as if dimly conscious of 
the struggles of the past, and filled 
with forebodings of struggles to 
come. With the tears of repent- 
ance, shed or unshed, with great 
sorrow because of the disharmon 
between the ideal and the real, the 
Christian enters the new world, the 
kingdom of heaven. Many are the 
tears shed in infancy, and in later 
days there are moments when the 
spirit is sorely troubled and the 
heart is grievously wounded. Re- 
pentance is not an isolated act, de- 
claring that the spiritual embryo 
has become conscious of existence; 
it is ever repeated and continued 
throughout life. Much depends on 
the child, whether it makes use of 
the opportunities given to it to 
cultivate its mind and to educate 
its powers, or whether it neglects 
them. The life of him that has 
entered the kingdom of heaven is 
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one of continual labour and cease- 
less toil. He must develop and 
cultivate the germ implanted in him. 
He is called upon daily to die with 
Christ; he must rise with Christ 
and walk with Christ in newness of 
life. He is called upon to conquer 
the dualism within him between 
the old and the new ego. He has 
to steer his life in the new channel 
opened to him. Ue has to work 
out a special form of Christianity in 
keeping with his natural individu- 
ality, which is not destroyed, but 
which is to be purified and sanctified. 
The seed must spring up, and the 
more it spreads the deeper it will 
strike root. As the germ develops 
into the life of faith, of hope, and of 
love, the birth from above becomes 
more and more real. Man is gra- 
dually restored to and placed once 
more on the pinnacle whence he 
fell. He becomes like the zrevpa 
Sworoovv, the second Adam; he is 
now truly free, for he has brought 
his will into harmony with the 
Divine ; he is now no longer under 
the old law, but under a new law, 
that of the Spirit, of love, and 
he produces now the fruits of the 
Spirit. Thus carefully watching 
over himself, he ripens unto the day 
of the harvest. 

That day of the harvest is the day 
of the resurrection. It is a curious 
notion of one of the greatest of 
German Rationalists, and it is 
singular to find the idea repeated in 

recent book published in England, 
that the Apostle laid little stress on 
the fact of the resurrection, and that 
as he grew older hisideas concerning 
it underwent a complete change. 
All his training as a Pharisee had 
led him to attach great importance 
to the doctrine of the resurrection, 
and his adoption of Christianity 
strengthened his belief, though it 
modified it somewhat. It is true 
he speaks of the Christian as 
being risen in the same way as 
Christ describes him as having 
eternal life; itis true he speaks of 
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the Christian as sitting in heavenly 
places, for he thinks of him as being 
in the closest union with Christ, 
and his impatient idealism knows of 
no delay. But on the other hand, 
he attacks the forerunners of the 
Gnostics, who said that the resurrec- 
tion was past already, and warns 
Timothy against the reception of 
their doctrine. For ‘embodiment is 
to him the end of the ways of God,’ 
and in the glorified body which is to 
rise on the day of the resurrection 
he sees the complete development 
of the germ implanted in Baptism 
and nourished in the Holy Com- 
munion. 

‘If the Spirit of Him that raised 
up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, He that raised up Christ from 
the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies because of His Spirit 
that dwells in you.’ Compare with 
this declaration the passages in the 
fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. ‘ But some will 
say, How are the dead raised up? 
and with what body do they come ? 
Thou fool, that which thou sowest 
is not quickened, except it die: and 
that: which thou sowest, thou sowest 
not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of 
some other grain: but God giveth 
it a body as it hath pleased Him, 
and to every seed his own body.’ It 
follows from these passages that the 
germ of the spiritual body is im- 

lanted in us now. Our mortal 
bodies shall be quickened because 
of the Spirit that dwells in us. In 
the seed sown within us is contained 
the beginning of a heavenly, glorified 
body, which shall be revealed in the 
last day. But how is this process, 
going on now, though we are un- 
conscious of it—our life is hid with 
Christ in God—to be brought to a 
conclusion? By death, answers the 
Apostle, and he points to an analogy 
in the vegetable world. Of the dead 
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plant there remains a germ, which 
springs up into another plant, which 
is in one way the same-and yet not 
the same. 

The body of the Christian laid in 
the grave becomes a prey to cor- 
ruption. This body, under the 
dominion of sin, which tempted 
man so frequently, moulders away 
Laid in its narrow coffin, the re. 
mains of the ‘old man’ pass away. 
But there is a germ which is 
immortal; it is incorruptible, it is 
Christ within. Death cannot destroy 
it; on the contrary, death becomes 
the means of bringing it to light. 
Hidden during our life within the 
inner recesses of the old man, it 
emerges from its place of conceal- 
ment when man is laid in the 
grave. And when the graves shall 
be opened, when at the sound of the 
archangel’s trump the dead shall 
rise, they shall stand clothed ina 
body which is the same as they 
once had and yet not the same. It 
is the new, spiritual body.2 They 
are now like Christ inwardly and 
outwardly. The capt is defeated 
for ever, sin is done away with, for 
the zvedvpa triumphs. They cele- 
brate the complete victory of the 
mvevpa and with it perfect harmony. 
The spirit and the body are one, and 
the conscience proclaims that old 
things have passed away and that 
all things have been made new. 

We have come to the conclu- 
sion of our article. We are 
painfully aware of its many imper- 
fections. We are afraid that we 
have made but a clumsy attempt to 
lift up the veil which hangs over a 
subject that ever must remain one 
of the greatestmysteries. Teydvapev 
dirak, dic & obk tore yevéoOa. It is 
the voice of the world. It is the 
voice, too, of a shallow philosophy, 
which with all its vaunted powers 
of criticism has not yet learnt the 
basis of all criticism, the yrat 


* The opposition between matter and spirit is thus done away with, as seen 


in the body of Christ after His resurrection. 
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eeavrov, Itis the voice in fine of 
that spirit of pride and self-suffi- 
ciency which is the characteristic 
of paganism, but which is diametri- 
cally opposed to the Spirit of Him 
who said that He was ‘meek and 
lowly of heart.’* 

Christ says: ‘You must be born 
from above.’ He declares the ne- 
cessity of a revolution. We have 
not attempted to dispute His asser- 
tion. We have simply endeavoured 
to show in what way Scripture 
proves the necessity of this new 
birth and in what way it attempts 
to realise it. In doing so we have 
dwelt on what may be called the 
theological side of the question, 
because in the very idea of a birth 
from above there seemed implied 
to us, unless words have lost their 
meaning, the interference of an 
agent from without, and that agent 
could be no other than God Himself. 
To say that man has within himself 
in his own spirit, according to a law 
of his existence, the power of rege- 
nerating himself, is an argument 
which undoubtedly admits of dis- 
cussion. But we maintain that the 
word ‘regeneration’ is in such a 
theory altogether out of place, and 
that it is as absurd to speak of a 
man regenerating himself spiritually 
as it would be to say that he has 
brought himself unaided into the 
world. 

We stated, though we touched 
on it very briefly, that there is a 
human side to the question. Ad- 
mitting the idea of a creation, there 
is an essential distinction between 
the first and the second. In the 
new creation the Spirit attaches 
itself to an individual who has 
reached a certain stage of moral 
development. The mvdus operandi 
must therefore vary in each case, 
and the liberty of the subject must 
ever remain inviolate. The part to 
be taken by the individual must be 
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determined, and his sphere of action 
must be pointed out. He has ‘to 
work out his own salvation,’ or, in 
modern language, to labour to reach 
the very highest stage of moral 
development. The goal set before 
him is far off, but in marching 
towards it he has at any rate this 
consolation, that he is moving in 
obedience to a great law, which 
tells him that harmony is the law 
of life. Not unduly elated by suc- 
cess, not morbidly depressed by 
defeat, let him press on till in the 
absolute union with the ideal he has 
found peace. 

In an age like ours, when the 
great question, as we ventured to 
remind our readers in a former 
article, is, ‘What think you of 
humanity ?’ when men believe in 
humanity and then in God, and 
not, as in the days of St. Paul, first 
in God and then in humanity; the 
human side of a question must ever 
command the greater share of at- 
tention. We are impatient of all 
theology ; we look upon the seven- 
teenth century, with its elaborate 
creeds and minute confessions, as 
the very embodiment of death. In 
regard to St. Paul we acknowledge 
that as in the days of his flesh he 
found his bitterest enemies among 
the Jewish Christians, so in later 
days he met with his greatest 
antagonists in the Protestants, who 
owed to him their very existence. 
And in our indignation we would 
say to the seventeenth century, 
‘Loose him and let him go.’ 

But in attempting to get rid of 
all theology, we lose much. The 
solidarity of humanity is such, that 
when we treat certain periods in the 
history of humanity as non-existent 
or with contempt, we ourselves are 
the chief sufferers. It is wiser and 
better to try to get at the funda- 
mental thoughts which found an 
imperfect utterance, and to attempt 


* rawewés is always used by the Greeks in a bad sense, except in the writings of 
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to disengage great lasting truths 
from the temporary, relative form 
in which they were clothed. May- 
be, to our astonishment we shall 
discover that after all our modern 
ideas are older than we supposed, 
and that the old ideas are more 
modern than we ever imagined. 
The philosophy of St. Paul was 
a reaction against the movement 
which had spread from Alexandria 
to the cities and plains of Palestine. 
In the City of Alexander the Great, 
East and West had met together, 
and entered into the very closest 
relations. A marriage, so to speak, 
had been celebrated between the 
religion of Judea and the philoso- 
phy of Greece. The fruit of that 
union had been the Jewish-Alexan- 
drine ‘ Religions-Philosophie,’ the 
chief representative of which was 
Philo Judzus. Moses and Plato, 
the Hebrew prophets and the Greek 
philosophers, were made to contri- 
bute to the construction of a vast 
system which aimed at establishing 
a universal place of refuge where 


the nations might live together in 


peace. The attempt was successful, 
for it was in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, which was eclectic. 
And there is no greater evidence of 
the truth of this assertion than the 
fact that the new philosophy found 
numberless adherents within the 
borders of Palestine. The strong- 
hold of Conservatism commenced 
to give way. 

It was a bold attempt to amal- 
gamate elements so heterogeneous 
as the monotheism of Judea and the 
philosophies of Greece. It required 
the skill of a magician such as 
Philo to give to the attempt the 
appearance of success. But even in 
his writings there are many traces 
of a conflict between contending 
elements which has not been brought 
to a triumphant issue, and there are 
labyrinths from which it seems im- 
possible to escape. For the recon- 
ciliation between Athens and Jeru- 
salem seems beyond the power of a 
mere mortal, 
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The influence of the Greek philo- 
sophy is easily seen in the ethical 
and anthropological views of the day. 
According to Plato, matter is the 
source of evil, and there will always 
remain in the world an evil prin- 
ciple which cannot be destroyed. 
Man must therefore soar above the 
present world, doomed to perpetual 
disharmony, on the wings of con- 
templation, of éxerhpn, to that 
higher and purer world of the ideal 
where reigns everlasting peace. Ac- 
cording to the philosophy of the 
Stoics, evil is a necessity and in ac- 
cordance with a law cf nature, and 
therefore to be looked upon with 
azafeia. Philo adopts these philo- 
sophical views. He accepts the 
dualism beween spirit and matter ; 
he looks upon matter as the origin 
of evil. The body is looked upon 
as a prison which keeps the soul in 
a degrading thraldom. The evil in 
man is the result of the material 
body with which he enters the 
world. The holiness of God is a 
state of entire separation from mat- 
ter. Philo, therefore, knows of no 
higher life than one of contempla- 
tion and of asceticism. In the his- 
tory of the patriarchs, explained in 
accordance with the then usual 
mode of interpretation, he traces 
the history of a soul emerging gra- 
dually from a state of slavery into 
one of freedom. Subjugation of 
the body, independence of the soul, 
freedom from matter: these are 
the watchwords of the Philonic 
philosophy. To find harmony, 
we must soar beyond the limits of 
the material. Meanwhile we must 
attempt to cultivate that arafeia 
which is ‘the characteristic of true 
wisdom. 

Against these theories, which had 
been promulgated in Palestine, and 
which, with many additions and 
modifications, were held and pro- 
claimed by the Grostics at the close 
of the Apostolic century, St. Paul, 
the ‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews,’ pro- 
tested most vehemently. A pas- 
sionate Jew—the last and greates 
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of Jews—he had no sympathy with 
that mavia for everything Greek 
which had laid hold of his country- 
men. To him the wisdom of the 
Greek was foolishness, and he 
characterised the much talked of 
yraeow as Yevdwrupoc. One of those 
‘whole’ natures, if I may be allowed 
the expression, he found no delight 
in the vacillating eclecticism of 
Alexandria. An earnest, thoroughly 
ethical and practical Shemitic na- 
ture, he was averse to the one-sided 
intellectualism of Greece—to those 
aristocratic systems in which the 
highest place was given to érarijun, 
and which looked upon evil as awant 
of knowledge—to that tendency, 
in fine, to depreciate human activity. 
His solution of the problems of the 
spiritual world was, as we have 
seen, thoroughly moral. 
Undoubtedly he studied these 
theories. He adopted oft the cur- 
rent phraseology; he accommodated 
himself in the form of his teaching 
to the age in which he lived ;* other- 
wise he would have been unintelligi- 


ble. But in his teaching he opposed 
them. He came forward as the re- 
presentative of an intense ideal ma- 
terialism such as the world had 


never seen. The germs of it are 
to be found in the Jewish writings 
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preserved in the Old Testament. 
We have seen its development in the 
theory of the ‘new birth’ and of 
‘ sacramental grace.’ 

It was a critical moment when St. 
Paul lifted up his voice. Rome had 
reached its ideal and found its grave. 
Greek philosophy had reached its 
highest point of development in the 
man who had aroused the slumbering 
consciousness of the nation, and 
from that moment dated its decay. 
There remained nothing elsebut that 
great coup de désespoir, the philo- 
sophy of the Stoics, with its gloomy 
éLaywyh. Toa humanity, sinking 
in the abyss of ‘the nothing,’ St. 
Paul came with his great message. 
He told that old world in ruins that 
it wanted a new life—a regeneration. 
He pointed to a Divine life—life 
must proceed from life’—as the 
source of the regeneration of the 
individual and of the State, as the 
foundation of a new life, a new hu- 
manity: in one word, the kingdom 
of God. It was to embrace all hu- 
manity, it was to interpenetrate all 
nature, it was to break in pieces the 
bonds which had hitherto defied re- 
sistance. Herein lies the greatness 
of St. Paul. Therefore stands next 
to the incomparable Master the 
Pharisee of Tarsus. A. §. 


*Iam convinced that a deeper study of the writings of St. Paul will lead men to 
acknowledge that the resemblance between him and his contemporaries is more in form 


than in anything else. 


As an instance, he spoke of man as capkixds, Yuxids, and 
mvevparixds ; the Gnostic divided man into dAimds, Yuxixds, and mvevmarixds. 


But in 


the mouth of the Gnostic those words had quite a different meaning from that in 
which St.\Paul wished them to be understood. 


* Omne vivum ex ovo. 
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INTO BALLAD-LAND. 


I love a ballad but even too well.— Winter's Tale. 


DISCRIMINATING traveller 

cares little for the loveliest 
country unless it possess associa- 
tions. Even Switzerland would 
lose mnch of the interest with which 
we now regard it, did not a halo 
gleam over its mountains, flung 
there by the struggles of patriotism 
and the poetry of Byron. Without 
tnat glow it would have been as 
devoid of sentiment, save to mere 
Alpine climbers, as are the huge 
rocky fortresses of South America. 
Lincolnshire has become much more 
tolerable to imaginative folk since 
Tennyson glorified its marshes and 
water-courses. When people of 
cultivated minds, therefore, take a 
holiday, they should be especially 
careful to choose some district 
which possesses historic or romantic 
memories. Thus, to go no farther 
afield than Yorkshire, besides its 
sands and breezy upland walks, 
Whitby is redolent of St. Hilda, 
and the penance of Ralph de 
Percy, and the youth of St. John 
of Beverley; of King Oswi, and 
Wilfrid, and Bishop Chad; of 
Cedmon and the Princess Elflieda, 
of Scandinavian pirates and Saxon 
ecclesiastics, of the great Council 
which settled the Easter controversy, 
and the celebrated school of learning 
which shines through the darkness 
of early English Christianity ; while 
its pretentious northern neighbour, 
Saltburn, does not possess a single 
attraction for the antiquary. It 
consists. of a few houses, a big 
hotel, and a modern church. With 
some, the ideal temperament so 
preponderates that all they care for 
in a place is its associations. Thus 
when fresh from mental excursions 
into the fascinating dreamlands of 
the Odyssey and the Arabian Nights, 
such minds look with scorn upon 
the humble efforts of geographers 


who would settle exactly where the 
Lotophagi lived, or in what sea lay 
the Isles of the Children of Khaledan. 
We must plead guilty to something 
of this feeling ourselves. On one 
occasion when sitting at dinner 
next a hard-headed, matter-of-fact 
wrangler, to whom ‘a primrose by a 
river’s brim’ was certainly but ‘a 
yellow primrose,’ it received a rude 
shock. We had eagerly asked him 
about a celebrated curiosity in the 
next parish (of which he was in- 
cumbent), known as Arthur’s 
Table, and were informed, ‘It is 
but a rude heap of stones spread 
over a bare hillside; if I had a 
mason and two or three cartloads 
of boulders I could put you together 
a much finer Round Table in an 
afternoon.’ 

One autumn when we had been 
more than usually haunted with 
memories of the past, and when 
many an echo of poetry floated 
round the fancy, ‘ there came a day 
as still as heaven,’ a day like that 
on which they found the babe 
Arthur 


Upon the sands 
Of wild Dundagil, by the Cornish sea. 


To take our lute and wallet, and 
wander forth like a Troubadour of 
old in quest of beauty, was clearly a 
necessity at such a time. An un- 
resisting impulse bade us roam 


Under groves that look’d a paradise 
Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth 
That seem’d the heavens upbreaking 

through the earth, 
And on from hill to hill and every day. 


Therefore, we translated the lan- 
guage of romance into the matter-of- 
fact realities of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by shouldering a knapsack, and 
preparing, stoutly shod and with a 
trusty staff, to walk into fairy-land. 
It lies all around us, we discover, 


* 
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when our eyes have once been 

purged by fancy’s euphrasy. Should 

we go south to those deep forest 

glades 

Through whose green boughs the golden 
sunshine creeps ?— 


Where Merlin by the enchanted thorn-tree 
sleeps—? 


Alas! the ‘ gurlie sea’ mustin that 
case be crossed, and no Phantom 
Lover appeared to offer a speedy 
passage. 
I have seven ships upon the sea, 
The eighth brought me to land ; 


With four and twenty bold mariners, 
And music on every hand. 


It seemed more feasible to walk 
northwards to that other Elf-land 
which an equally potent mage, 
Thomas the Rhymer, visited with 
its Queen, 


After kissing her rosy lips, 
All underneath the Eildon Tree. 


And this was the manner of his 
progress : 


She’s mounted on her milk-white steed, 
She’s ta’en true Thomas up behind ; 
And aye, whene’er her bridle rung, 
Her steed flew swifter than the wind. 
He has gotten a coat of the even cloth, 
And a pair of shoes of velvet green ; 
And till seven years were gone and past, 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 


Was it’not there, too, that Bonnie 
Kilmeny was rapt from earth— 
that sweetest of all pure damsels— 
and when at length she begged once 
more to see her friends, in this wise 
the fairies granted her boon : 


With distant music soft and deep, 

They lull’d Kilmeny sound asleep ; 

And when she awaken’d, she lay her lane, 

All happ’d with flowers in the greenwood 
wene. 

When seven lang years had come and fled ; 

When grief was calm, and hope was dead ; 

When scarce was remember’d Kilmeny’s 
name, 

Late, late in a gloamin Kilmeny came hame! 


There, too, of late years dwelt a 
more lovable and more powerful 
bard and magician than either of 
the above, who created a whole 
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history of imaginative worthies, 
‘that great magician,’ according to 
the Chaldean MS., ‘ which hath his 
dwelling in the old fastness, hard 
by the river Jordan, which is by the 
Border.’ He transfigured a dull 
foggy country into an enchanted 
land, peopled with airy castles, fan- 
tastic pageants, lovers, knights, and 
dames innumerable. His stirring 
strains have soothed many a sick- 
bed, and his potent spells have 
gifted many a gallant youth with 
patriotism, generosity, and self- 
denying heroism. Year by year his 
creations still flood the land with a 
gold-bearing stream of Southron 
and Transatlantic visitors. Every 
hillside in that Border region has 
its legend not unremembered by 
Sir Walter, every stream there 
flows straight from Fairy-land. 
Imagination sees on its wildest 
moorland a company of brave 
soldiers, a hawking party, or a 
runaway pair of ill-starred lovers. 
Thither must we turn this golden 
weather. There is no time like late 
autumn, even towards the end of Oc- 
tober, for a walking tour, Whereas 
in summer it is always more or less 
burdensome to carry a knapsack, in 
these frosty morns and keen after- 
noons it seldom becomes an incum- 
brauce, even after twenty miles’ 
walking. Away, then, from the 
clamour of the forum, the rattle 
of spinning-jennies! Leave behind 
politics, school boards, and cares, 
public, social, or domestic. In that 
clear atmosphere of the Borders we 
shall only breathe woodland scents, 
the fragrance of pine, birch, and 
heather ; no sound save the grouse’s 
crow and the streamlet’s murmur 


will fall upon the delighted ear. 


Jam mens pretrepidans avet vagari, 
Jam leti studio pedes vigescunt. 


As we cannot climb Jack’s bean- 
stalk in order to find the entrance 
to enchanted land, and thecelebrated 
horse of the Arabian Nights is not 
in our stud, which, whenever a man 
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mounted and turned a peg in his 
neck, transported him whither he 
would, it is needful to resort to the 
far more prosaic plan of taking a 
railway ticket in order to carry out 
ourplans. But first calling to mind 
how Lord Soulis on leaving home 
was wont to throw his chamber’s 
keys to Redcap, his familiar : 


He took the keys from the rusty lock, 
That never were ta’en before ; 

He threw them over his left shoulder 
With meikle care and pain, 

And he bade him keep them fathoms deep, 
Till he return’d again. 


We make over our keys of office to 
our better half, but, wiser than Blue- 
beard, hand them over unreservedly, 
well knowing it is better not to 
arouse female curiosity by making 
exceptions. If he had said nothing 
of the mysterious chamber which 
contained her murdered predeces- 
sors, his wife would never have 
cared to go near it. 

It is not till Durham that the 
outskirts of Ballad-land are touched. 
The castle and cathedral at once 
transport the traveller to the past; 
and is not Brancepeth Castle, the 
stronghold of the Nevills, nigh the 
town? A breeze from the far-off 
days of chivalry seems to blow here, 
and we weary ourselves with think- 
ing what gallant pageants and what 
vicissitudes of fortune those mar- 
vellous Norman pillars of the 
cathedral nave have seen. At 
Newcastle, the country connected 
with the Battle of Otterbourn is 
entered. It was fought by moon- 
light, August 15, 1388. The exact 
scene is some thirty miles from 
Newcastle on the river Reed, which 
comes down from Carter Fell, but 
it was in a skirmish before the walls 
of that town that Hotspur’s lance 
and pennon were taken by Douglas. 


It fell about the Lammas tide, 
When the muirmen win their hay, 
The doughty Douglas bound him to ride 
Into England, to drive a prey. 
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He chose the Gordons and the Gremes, 
With them the Lindesays light and gay. 


The moon was clear, the day drew near, 
The spears in flinders flew ; 

But many a gallant Englishman 
Ere day the Scotsmen slew. 


Froissart commemorates the death 
of the brave Douglas, who ‘ went 
ever forwarde lyk a hardy Hector, 
wyllynge alone to conquere the 
felde, and to discomfyte his ene- 
myes ;’ and we may be sure that 
ballad poetry has not forgotten 
im ; 
O bury me by the braken bush, 
Beneath the blooming brier, 


Let never living mortal ken 
That ere a kindly Scot lies here. 


He was, however, carried to Mel- 
rose Abbey, where his tomb is still 
shown. Away to the left runs the 
Roman wall from which, in the 
Northumbrian ballad of ‘ The Death 
of Featherstonhaugh,’ Will of the 
Wa’ obtained his nickname: 


Hoot awa’, lads, hoot awa’, 

Ha’ ye heard how the Ridleys, and Thirl- 
walls, and a’, 

Ha’ set upon Albany Featherstonhaugh, 

And taken his life at the Deadmanshaugh ? 
There was Willimoteswick, 
And Hardriding Dick, 

And Hughieof Hawdon, and Will of the Wa’; 

I canno tell a’, I canno tell a’, 
And mony a mair that the deil may knaw. 


In Newcastle jail Jock o’ the Syde 
was immured when so gallantly 
freed by the Laird’s Jock, the 
Laird’s Wat, and Hobbie Noble: 


He is weil kend, Johne o’ the Syde, 
A greater thief did never ryde ; 

He never tyris 

For to brek byris. 


The ballad-singer expands into a 
grim burst of humour as the boon 
comrades burst in upon Jock in his 
dungeon, who was to be hanged in 
the morning: 
Now sune they reach Newcastle juil, 
And to the prisoner thus they call ; 
Sleeps thou, wakes thou, Jock o’ the Syde, 
Or art thou weary of thy thrall? 
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Jock answers thus, wi’ dolefu’ tone ; 
Aft, aft I wake—I seldom sleep: 
But whae’s this kens my name sae weel, 
And thus to mese [soothe] my woes does 
seek ? 


And again : 


Sae out at the gates they a’ are gane, 
The prisoner’s set on horseback hie; 
And now wi’ speed they've ta’en the gate, 

While ilk ane jokes fu’ wantonlie: 


0 Jock, sae winsomely ye ride, 
Wi baith your feet upon ae side ; 
Sae weel ye’re harneist, and sae trig, 
In troth ye sit like ony bride! 


Up the Tyne, too, is Cholerford 
Brae, where on the night of his 
release ‘the water ran like moun- 
tains hie;’ but the prisoner, mount- 
ed behind the Laird’s Jock, safely 
swims it, while the twenty pur- 
suers dare not attempt to follow, 
and one ludicrously begs from this 
side : 
The prisoner take, 
But leave the fetters, I pray, to me. 


Past Alnwick, Dunstanborough, 
and the Farne Islands, so dear to 
ornithologists; past Bambrough, 
too, and Holy Island, all fragrant 
with old-world memories, we are 
swiftly borne on to Berwick. Here 
we will don our knapsacks in ear- 
nest. It was ever a turbulent town, 
‘a Berwick Christmas’ being a 
synonym for a riotous festival, and 
was not often so peaceable as when 
Lord Eurie held it in the time of 
Henry VIIL : 


Since he has kepte Berwick upon Tweed, 
The town was never better kept, I wot ; 
He maintained leal and order along the 

Border, 
And still was ready to prick the Scot. 
A walk round the ramparts shows 
the unrivalled situation of the town, 
which was so often a bone of con- 
tention between the two kingdoms, 
at the mouth of a considerable 
river, full of fish, whence ingress 
and egress might readily be ob- 
tained. The old bridge, built in 
Elizabeth’s time, must have been 
crossed on many a wild errand by 
the adventurous of both nations, 
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while its neighbour the railway via- 
duct, flung high aloft, speaks of 
nothing but amity and peace. Sun- 
rise from the town walls is a fine 
sight, as the misty light glimmers 
onwards, bringing into prominence 
the gurly yellow waves chafing in 
the offing. Halidon Hill may be seen 
from the opposite side of the town. 
The quaint old wynds and hilly pas- 
sages of Berwick are very curious 
to a Southron. On the bell tower , 
of the castle the alarm beacon used 
to be kindled, but the railway sta- 
tion stands where the castle itself 
was situated. 

The Tweed is so beautiful through- 
out its course, and flows through 
such a land of glamour, that it is 
well for a pilgrim to pursue its 
windings. Numberless poets have 
chanted its praises by day and 
night. It is the ‘silver Tweed’ 
when the sun glitters on its streams, 
but its charms are multiplied at 
night, when it 

Is heard to rave, 


And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s 
grave. 


Then (as Alexander sings) : 


Oh, ha’e ye seen the Tweed while the moon 
shone bright, 
And the stars gemmed the sky wi’ their 
siller light ? 
If ye ha’ena seen it, then 
Half its sweets ye canna ken. 
Oh, gae back and look again 
On a shining night! 


And again : 


Oh, ha’e ye seen the Tweed when the moon’s 
gane down, 

When the sun caps ilk hill wi’ a gowden 
crown ? 

Oh, ye’d pause in fixed delight 

As bursts upon the sight, 

*Neath the Eildons, spreading bright 
The landscape roun’ ! 

Apart from association, much of 
the Tweed’s beauty among rivers is 
due to its curving, well-wooded 
banks—much more, perhaps, to its 
shallowness in proportion to its 
width, which causes it to murmur 
onwards in a manner irresistibly 
seductive. In autumn the russet 
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woods which overhang it form a 
veritable golden gate to the rich 
feast of beauty which the pilgrim of 
song has before him. Beyond the 
modern and melancholy Twizell 
Castle the Till is crossed, deep and 
sullen-looking, with a trout leaping 
here and there, but not unsuited in 
character to the slaughter which 
took place on the neighbouring 
Flodden. Well may the Scottish 
lassie here take up her lament: 


O the haymaking’s pleasant in bright sunny 
June, 

The hay-time is cheery when hearts are in 
tune ; 

But while others are joking and laughing 
sae free, 

There’s a pang at my heart, and a tear i’ 
my e’e. 

At e’en i’ the gloaming adown by the burn, 

Fu’ dowie and wae, aft I daunder and 
mourn ; 

Amang the lang broom I sit greeting alane, 

And sigh for my dear and the days that are 
gane. 


And still more plaintively in the 
well-known ‘Flowers of the Forest :’ 


Dool and wae for the order sent our lads to 
the Border! 
The English, for ance, by guile won the 
day. 
The Sovews of the forest that fought aye 
the foremost, 
The prime of our land, are cauld in the 
clay. 
We'll hear nae mair lilting at the ewe- 
milking, 
Women and bairns are heartless and wae, 
Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning ; 
The flowers of the forest are a’ wede 
awae. 


‘Norham’s castled steep’ comes 
speedily into view, standing grim 
and gaunt and massive against the 
sky. Though reputed ‘the dan- 
gerust place in England,’ it was 
taken by the Scots just before 
Flodden. The feudal spirit still 
lingers in the peasantry of this 
district; one told us with much 
scorn, speaking of a novus homo 
with abundance of wealth who had 
settled in the neighbourhood, ‘ He 
hasna muckle bluid.’ From the 
curious conical hill on which the 
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ruins of Wark Castle are carelessly 
flung, to whiten like Time’s bones 
in the distant sunlight, Kelso is 
soon reached—a place of man 
memories. But it should at all 
events be borne in mind that at 
Wark took place the memorable 
circumstance which led to the insti- 
tution of the Order of the Garter in 
1349. 

Scott spent some time with his 
aunt at Kelso, after leaving school 
at Edinburgh, and it was in her 
garden, under a wide-spreading 
plane-tree, that he first read Percy’s 
Reliques. There, too,he made the 
acquaintance of the Ballantynes, 
who were to colour his future life so 
deeply. It rains here, but we will 
push on, with poetic snatches to 
console us : 


Sic a day o’ wind and rain, 
Oh! wae’s me for Prince Charlie ! 


And after all the Douglas maxim 
ought to be the motto of every 
pedestriai:—‘ Better to hear the lark 
sing than the mouse cheep.’ A rift 
in the clouds on our leaving pours 
a flood of soft light over the old 
abbey’s mouldering walls by the 
Tweed, and we look back upon the 
place with some regret on bidding 
it farewell—with some such feelings 
as were those of the Border widow 
on burying her slain husband : 


But think na ye my heart was sair, 
When I laid the moul’ on his yellow hair? 
Oh, think na ye my heart was wae, 
When I turn’d about, away to gae ? 


She could easily, however, procure 
a new one, if another ballad may be 


believed : 


Hoot, hoot, the auld man’s slain outright! 
Lay him now wi’ his face down: he’s a 
sorrowful sight. 
Janet, thou donot! 
T'll lay my best bonnet, 
Thou gets a new gude-man afore it be night ! 


A boy riding a grey pony, ‘ Donal’ 
as he affectionately calls him, 
‘doesna ken’ much about things in 
general, but guides us to Sandy- 
knowe, the locus classicus of Scott's 
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childhood, where in all probability 
his taste for the eerie and pic- 
turesque first developed itself. The 
old house is now pulled down, and 
stables are built on its site; but 
close at hand is Smailholm Tower, 
where the lad would often roam to 
indulge in the daydreams which he 
afterwards clothed in such splen- 
dour for the world. Turner's pic- 
ture somewhat idealises it, as is his 
wont, and thereby mars its lone- 
liness. A lakelet in front is ruffled 
with the wind from the adjoining 
moor, but the stern crags are cheer- 
ful with wild pink and heartsease 
blossoms, and are mantled with ivy 
and polypody. A ‘cuddy’ grazes 
hard by, but all else is desolation ; 
naked swelling moorlands leading 
up to the marked triple outlines of 
the Eildons. Smailholm itself bears 
all the characters of the numerous 
peels on the Jumna, set up against 
the Sikhs and Mahrattas, and shows 
how curiously in far distant quar- 
ters of the world the instinct of 
self-preservation has prompted the 
same means of defence—the massive 
tower and doorway planted high 
in the side—against robber chief- 
tains and midnight marauders. 
Farther on the mist-veil lifts in the 
manner so exquisitely described in 
the - Bridal of Triermain,’ and the 
Tweed winds out like a stream of 
flashing silver from the golden woods 
and blue hills beyond. The Mer- 
toun groves are below us, and far 
away in the dim grey distance of 
the Cheviots gleams the Waterloo 
pillar. Then we approach Wallace’s 
statue, and dip down to Dryburgh. 
Its ruins are small, and deeply em- 
bowered in woods. Perhaps they 
are almost disappointing, save for 
the sentiments which must fill each 
poetical pilgrim as he stands before 
the Haliburton transept. There 
are the plain granite slabs which 
mark where Sir Walter Scott, his 
wife, and son, and Lockhart, his 
son-in-law and biographer, lie 
amongst numerous older memorials 
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of the dead, in the burying-place 
of his ancestors. There, too, ima- 
gination may busy itself with the 
life of one whose name alone is 
carved on a stone, thus: 


+ELOSE 
TARGA 


Did a stormy, eventful career, end 
in this Sign of Hope and Recon- 
ciliation? Or is it a record of 
peaceful, lifelong devotion, the 
gravestone of an abbess or a sister P 
Does an unrequited love there leave 
its memory in stone? None can 
tell. Allis voiceless and silent now ; 
and Heloise Targa’s sorrows are as 
if they had never been, till the day 
dawns that she thus hopefully looks 
on to. 

On the Leader Cowdenknows at 
once recalls the ballad : 


O the broom, and the bonny bonny broom, 
And the broom of the Cowdenknows! 
And aye sae sweet as the lassie sang, 
I’ the bought, milking the ewes. 


And the dénouement, which showed 
‘the bonny may, with yellow hair 


and grass-green sleeve,’ who her 
lover was : 


I am the Laird of the Oakland hills, 
I hae thirty plows and three ; 

And I hae gotten the bonniest lass 
That's in a’ the south countrie. 


Having ‘seen Melrose aright’ (by 
moonlight from the window of our 
room in the adjoining Abbey Hotel) 
next morning is devoted to exa- 
mining the rich carving and details 


of the ruined pile. The rose win- 
dow which represents the Crown 
of Thorns is duly admired, and 
the antiquary may note a few in- 
scriptions, as the motto of the last 
abbot, Durum patienter frango. An- 
other stone bears—‘ Heir lyes the 
race of the Hous of Zair.’ Most 
of the sculptured emblems are of a 
very funereal character. One stone 
is specially noticeable; an hour- 
glass, a bell, a death’s head and 
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cross-bones, are cut on it, with the 
warning: 


FUGIT HORA, DISCE MORI. 


From these gloomy thoughts we 
will advance to the Rhymer’s Glen, 
where 


True Thomas lay on Huntlie bank; 
A ferlie he spied wi’ his ee ; 
And there he saw a ladye bright, 
Come riding down by the Eildon Tree. 


The tree has long since perished, 
but the place is marked by a large 
stone ; the neighbouring brook, too, 
is known as Bogle Burn. Adjoin- 
ing is Abbotsford. It has often 
been described, and there is no 
need to attempt it here; but the 
charm that hangs round it is inde- 
scribable, and must be felt to be 
realised. It strikes a visitor as 
being much smaller than he has 
been led to expect. The Library, 
though containing 20,000 volumes, 
appears circumscribed, and the gar- 
dens are formal. It is in the Ar. 
moury and Sir Walter Scott’s study 
that most people ‘linger longest, 
and here what perseverance can 
effect is an impression very strongly 
borne in upon the mind. Outside, 
the ripe yellow leaves dropping 
without a breath of air from the 
trees which Scott planted, seem on 
this lovely autumnal morning in 
exact unison with our saddened 
thoughts as we leave this curious 
monument of Scott’s constructive 

nius. 

Up the vale of the Gala, near 
Stow, is Thirlestane Castle, com- 
memorated in the ballad of ‘Auld 
Maitland,’ when the southern in- 
vaders 

Lighted on the banks of Tweed, 

And blew their coals sae het, 

And fired the Merse and Teviotdale 

All in an evening late. 


As they fared up o’er Lammermore, 
They burned baith up and down, 
Until they came to a darksome house, 

Some call it Leader-town. 


Returning we must cross the 
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Tweed, and cry to the ferryman 
with the Jacobite song : 


Come boat me o'er, come row me o’er, 
Come boat me o’er to Charlie ; 

I'll gie John Ross anither bawbee, 
To ferry me o'er to Charlie! 


By the mill stands a blue-eyed girl, 
who at once brings Burns to our 
mind; 


O ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten ? 
And ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten? 
She has gotten a coof wi’ a claut o’ siller. 

And broken the heart 0’ the barley Miller. 


It does not do to admire her too 
openly. Does not the same poet 


tell that she is coy as well as con- 
stant ? 


At kirk or at market whene’er ye meet me, 

Gang by me as though that ye cared na a 
flee ; 

But steal me a blink o’ your bonnie black ee, 

Yet look as ye were na lookin’ at me! 


Aye vow and protest that ye care na for me 
And whyles ye may lichtly my beauty a wee; 
But court na anither, though jokin’ ye be, 
For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me! 


Joanna Baillie may help us to the 
finale of the romance, on _ her 
lover’s side at least : 


Then out spak the wily bridegroom, 
Weel waled were his wordies, I ween, 
I'm rich though my coffers be toom, 
Wi’ the blink o’ your bonnie blue een. 
I’m prouder vu’ thee by my side, 
Tho’ thy ruffles and ribbons be few, 
Than if Kate o’ the Craft were my bride, 
Wi’ purples and pearlings enew. 


And Burns will end our romance 
with her own sentiments; very 
proper ones, too, for a young 
wife : 


O gear will buy me rigs o’ land, 
And gear will buy me sheep and kye, 
But the tender heart o’ leesome love, 
The goud and siller canna buy. 
We may be poor, Robie and I, 
Light is the burden love lays on: 
Content and love brings peace and joy ; 
What mair hae queens upon a throne ? 


Selkirk is beautifully situated, 
could the obtrusive factories on its 


outskirts be expunged. The cob- 
blers of Selkirk were distinguished 
men of old: 
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Up wi’ the souters o’ Selkirk, 

For they are baith trusty and leal; 
And up wi’ the men o’ the Forest, 

And down wi’ the Merse to the deil! 


Outside Selkirk is Philiphangh, the 
field so fatal to the hopes of Mon- 
trose. He galloped to it from his 
quarters in the town, when sur- 
prised by the noise of his infantry 
being slaughtered outside. The 
battle extended over a long stretch 
of country : 


On Philiphaugh a fray began, 
On Hairhead Wood it ended. 


But the scene of the final struggle 
is marked by a monument. His 
conqueror, Sir David Lesly, is 
amusingly commemorated in ballad 
lore by a verse with variorum read- 
ings : 


When they came to the Shaw burn, 
Said he, ‘Sae weel we frame, 

I think it is convenient 
That we should sing a psalm!’ 


Or, as others have it: 
That we should take a dram! 


Somewhere near the Tinnies, above 
Hangingshaw, if any have a mind 
to search for hidden treasure, is a 
well or pond, in which the attend- 
ant of the Earl of Traquair is 
reported to have flung the money 
which his master was bringing for 
the payment of Graham’s troops, 
when the pursuitof Lesly’s dragoons 
became too hot to be pleasant. 
‘Sweet Bowhill,’ the seat of 
Scott’s great friend, the Bold 
Buccleuch, is well hidden amongst 
its wild park scenery and the ex- 
quisitely coloured foliage of its old 
beeches. A mason at work hard 
by tells us, with a sad face, he 
‘weel minds Sir Walter; he was 
very free, and wad talk to ony o’ 
us.’ The fine sheep in the park are 
grand specimens of ‘breeding; and 
a noble black bull, with shining 
muzzle, long curved horns, and 


crisped black coat, chews the cud 
with placid indifference as 
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‘boo!’ athim. (N.B. Astout fence 
intervenes, or we should think twice 
before venturing on such a liberty.) 
Soon ‘ Newark’s riven tower’ comes 
in sight, charmingly situated on 
an eminence overhanging the Yar- 
row, looking across to Foulshiels 
Hiil, itself ‘renowned in Border 
story,’ the very heart of a coun- 
try rich with poetic associations. 
Newark was once a hunting-box of 
James II., and as such is celebrated 
in one of the introductions to 
Marmion. Many of the prisoners 
taken after Philiphaugh were but- 
chered in its courtyard in cold blood. 
The cottage in which Mungo Park 
was born stands nearly opposite. 
Yarrow, with its steel-blue streams, 
breaking into foam every here and 
there over submerged rock-ledges 
as it hurries swiftly down the valley, 
is one of the chief rivers of Ballad- 
land. Its murmurs are resonant 
of many a sad love-song, many a 
beautiful lay; for where is the 
minstrel who has not been touched 
by the fate of the ‘ Flower of Yar- 
row’? Thus Logan sings: 


The tear shall never leave my cheek, 
No other youth shall be my marrow— 
I'll seek thy body in the stream, 

And then with thee I'll sleep in Yarrow. 
The tear did never leave her cheek, 

No other youth became her marrow ; 

She found his body in the stream, 

And now with him she sleeps in Yarrow. 


And even more beautifully an 
anonymous ballad-writer : 


O gentle wind that bloweth south 
From where my love repaireth, 
Convey a kiss frae his dear mouth, 

And tell me how he fareth. 


O came ye by yon water-side ? 
Pou’ed ye the rose or lily ? 
Or came ye by yon meadow green, 
Or saw you my sweet Willie? 
She sought him up, she sought him down, 
She sought him braid and narrow ; 
Syne, in the cleaving of a craig, 
She found him drown’d in Yarrow! 


Who could forget the cadences of 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Yarrow Unvisited’ ? 


ZZ 
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Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown ; 
It must, or we shall rue it; 

We have a vision of our own, 
Ah! why should we undo it ? 

The treasured dreams of times long past, 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow! 
For when we're there, although ’tis fair, 

*T will be another Yarrow! 


And its charming pendant, ‘ Yarrow 
Visited ’ ? 


But thou that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 

Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation : 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 
A softness still and holy ; 

The grace of forest charms decay’d, 
And pastoral melancholy. 


We must add one more stanza, to 
complete the subject, from ‘ Yarrow 
Revisited,’ and that under very 
painful circumstances in the autumn 
of 1831: 


Flow on for ever, Yarrow stream, 
Fulfil thy pensive duty, 

Well pleased that future bards should chant 
For simple hearts thy beauty ; 

To dream-light dear while yet unseen, 
Dear to the common sunshine, 

And dearer still, as now I feel, 
To memory’s shadowy moonshine! 


Of course, Sir Walter has touch- 
ingly alluded to these scenes in 
Marmion : 


Thus pleasures fade away, 
Youth, talents, beauty thus decay, 
And leave us dark, forlorn, and grey ; 
Then gaze on Dryhope’s ruin’d tower, 
And think on Yarrow’s faded Flower. 


The Flower of Yarrow, who has 
evoked so much tender enthnu- 
siasm, was Mary Scott, daughter of 
Philip Scott, of Dryhope Tower. 
She really married a Border Laird, 
commonly known as Auld Wat of 
Harden. He appears to advantage 
in the ballad of ‘ Jamie Telfer.’ His 
son is sore-stricken in a skirmish 
which arose on a case of cattle- 
lifting : 
But he’s ta’en aff his gude steel cap, 
And thrice he’s waved it in the air, 
The Dinlay snaw was ne'er mair white, 
Nor the lyart locks of Harden’s hair. 
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‘Revenge! revenge!’ auld Wat ’gan cry; 
‘ Fye, lads, lay on them cruellie! 

We'll ne'er see Tiviotside again, 
Or Willie’s death revenged sall be!’ 


To him also is attributed the 
remark, on seeing a haystack in 
one of his raids over the Border, 
‘By my soul! had ye but four feet, 
ye should not stand lang there!’ 
Another tragic deed conne ected Ww ith 
Annan’s Treat, west of Yarrow 
Kirk, is duly "mourned in ‘The 
Dowie Dens of Yarrow :’ 


Yestreen I dreamed a dolefu’ dream, 
I fear there will be sorrow! 

I dreamed I pu’d the heather green, 
Wi’ my true love on Yarrow! 


She kissed his cheeks, she kaim’d his hair, 
She searched his wounds all thorough, 
She kissed them till her lips grew red, 
On the dowie houms of Yarrow. 


Returning to Selkirk, two miles 
below Newark, we pass Carter- 
haugh, the plain so renowned in 
the ballad of ‘Young Tamlane.’ 
It stands by the conflux of Ettrick 
and Yarrow. Miles Cross, where 
Janet awaited the coming of the 
fairy train, was nearer Bowhill. 
‘Fair Janet’ herself is a pretty 
picture, with ‘ green kirtle kilted a 
little abune her knee,’ ‘ wearing 
gowd on her hair’ (i.e. having yel- 
low hair), pulling ‘the red, red rose” 
by the well ; or— 


Prinking herself and prinning herself 
By the ae light of the moon, 


before she rides to Carterhaugh to 
meet her lover. As for Tamlane, 
the fairy lover, the ‘elfin grey’ as 
he is called, he tells her how, when 
a boy of nine years, he was stolen 
by the little people : 


There came a wind out of the north, 
A sharp wind and a snell, 

And a deep sleep came over me, 
And from my horse I fell. 

The Queen of Fairies keppit me 
In yon green hill to dwell, 

And I'm a fairy, lyth and limb ; 
Fair ladye, view me well. 


He is not ill-pleased to stay 
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Elfin-land, but even there swrgit 
amari aliquid in the cup of bliss : 


Aye at every seven years, 
They pay the teind to hell; 
And I am sae fat and fair of flesh, 
I fear *twill be mysell! 


The scene which follows, when 
Janet’s devoted love rescues him, is 
one of the most curious scraps of 
fairy lore to be found in all litera- 
ture. Having concealed herself on 
‘good Halloween,’ at the ringing 
of the bridles of the fairy troop, she 
springs out upon and successfully 
possesses herself of Tamlane. The 
wrath of the Fairy Queen at this 
exploit is amusing: 
‘Had I but kenned, Tamlane,’ she says, 
‘ Before ye came frae hame, 
I wad hae ta’en out your heart o’ flesh, 
Put in a heart o’ stane ; 
¢ Had I but had the wit yestreen 
That I hae coft' the day— 
I'd paid my kane* seven times to hell 
Ere you'd been won away!’ 

The old Tower of Hangingshaw, 
on the banks of Yarrow (long 
since demolished), is popularly con- 
sidered to have been the scene of 
‘The Sang of the Outlaw Murray.’ 
Ettricke Foreste is a feir foreste, 

In it grows manie a semelie trie ; 
There’s hart and hynd and dae and rae, 

And of a’ wilde bestis greto plentie ; 
There’s a feir castelle, bigged wi’ lime and 

stane, 

O! gin it stands not pleasauntlie !’ 


The story is too long to quote, 

but finally James IV., his sove- 

reign, says to him: 

Wilt thou give me the keys of thy castell, 
Wi’ the blessing of thy gaye ladye ? 

I’se make thee sheriffe of Ettricke Foreste, 
Surely while upward grows the tree ; 

If you be not traitour to the King, 
Forfaulted sall thou never be! 


His answer shows to what the in- 

tense affection of the Scots to the 

heads of their clans was due: 

* But, Prince, what sall cum o’ my men ? 
When I gae back, traitour they'll ca’ me. 
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I had rather lose my life and land 
Ere my merryemen rebuked me.’ 


* Will your merryemen amend their lives ? 
And a’ their pardons I grant thee— 

Now name thy landis, where’er they lie, 
And here I render them to thee!’ 


Thus the outlaw acquires ‘ Fair 
Philiphaugh’ (which is still pos- 
sessed by his representative), New- 
ark Lee, Hangingshaw, and other 
lands, and the ballad ends: 


He was made sheriffe of Ettricke Foreste, 
Surely while upward grows the tree ; 

And if he was na traitour to the King, 
Forfaulted he sall never be. 


We must next stretch south- 
wards over the moorland to an- 
other scene celebrated in song, 
Hassendean (or Hazledean), whence 
the maid eloped 


O’er the border and awa’ 
Wi Jock o’ Hazledean. 


A lovely and characteristic view 
spreads before us, rolling dun co- 
loured moors, chequered here and 
there with a browner patch of fern, 
or a few warm tufts of late bloom- 
ing heather. The cawing of rooks 
floats to our ears through the fresh 
morning air from a distant ‘ clach- 
lan,’ while close at hand, on one 
side of the track, a‘ wimplin burn’ 
endeavours to be some great one; 
and two old crows sit on a rail 
close to the road, trying their best 
to puff themselves out to the mag- 
nitude of ravens. A cross track 
winds down the valley to the left, 
with memorials of what winter is 
in these wastes by tall posts, their 
upper parts painted black, planted 
alongside of it every hundred yards 
or so, in order that the traveller 
may find his way over the snow. 
At the present, far below, the white 
sheep are dotted about, and the 
shepherd, wrapped in plaid and 
wearing the universal Balmoral 
bonnet, walks round attended by 
his colley. Like all the countrymen 


1 Coft, bought. | 2 Kane, rent paid in kind. 
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hereabouts, he has the ‘ rutile Cale- 
doniam habitantium come’ which 
Tacitus notes and ascribes to their 
German origin. The distant Che- 
viots fill up the back-ground of the 
— in grey and blue tints, with 

ere and there a green field running 
a short way up their sides, and 
wisps of mist straying over their 
flanks. Overhead grey skies, with a 
drifting mist-rack, torn into ragged 
edges, speak of coming storms ; 
while on the right an eye of sun- 
shine lights up a brae or falls in 
a yellow glory over a stubble field. 
Adjoining it a reaping machine is 
at work upon some barley thus 
late in the year. 

At Minto we roam into the kirk, 
where, if there be no ‘kist fou o 
whistles,’ there is at all events a 
modern warming apparatus. A la- 
bourer, who was employed on it, 
tells us, ‘ We hae Sacrament twice a 
year noo, we did but use to hae it 
ance,’ in a tone which seemed to 
imply a protest against the novel 
practice, and which we could not 
help contrasting with the state of 
things in England. It is to be 
hoped Scotch sermons are not so 
long now as those the old ballad 
reprehends : 


There is a preacher in our chapell, 
And a’ the live-lang day teaches he: 
When day is gane and night is come, 
There’s ne'er a word I mark but three. 
The first and second is Faith and Con- 
science, 
The third—Ne’er let a traitour free. 


From a kirk the transition is easy 


toa school. Not being altogether 
strange to school inspecting in the 
sister kingdom, during this ramble 
into Ballad-land we also made our 
way toa parish school. A care-worn 
master gravely bade us welcome, and 
informed us he was ‘the dominie.’ 
We answered that in our ignorance 
we had supposed that functionary 
was the minister’s clerk. ‘ No, a 
dominie is jist a schoolmaster ;’ and 
recollections of Dominie Sampson 
then arose to substantiate his state- 
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ment. The school was long, low 
and dirty; a row of fading gera- 
niums occupied a bench which ought 
to have been used by the children. 
Being harvest time, only about 
eleven urchins were present., Dis- 
cipline seemed somewhat lax; one 
kept his cap on while we were there. 
What would ‘ My Lords’ have said 
to all this in an English school? 
Discarding official questions, we 
asked the weary-looking master in 
a friendly way what he taught. 
His answer showed us we had a 
walking cyclopedia to deal with. 
No wonder he looked pale. ‘I jist 
teach Latin, Greek, French, mathe- 
matics, sketching, and painting.’ 

‘And what are you paid for all 
this ?’ 

‘IT never had more than four shil- 
lings a quarter for a pupil. Average 
attendance? Say forty-four out of 
a population of four hundred. In 
Latin I take them on to Horace. 
Then most of the hinds’ sons go to 
a university, and there follow up 
their Latin and Greek.’ 

Smarting with memories of our 
own youth at the Perth seminaries, 
we enquired, ‘ Have you a pair of 
taws?’ (A terrible instrument of 
torture, made of leather as thick as 
the trace of a carriage, with fringed 
ends, applied in Scotland to the 
palms of the idle.) 

‘Have I taws? Oo ay; but I 
dinna ken where it is. I sae seldom 
use it. I mostly sharpen my razors 
upon it!’ 

After that we gave him up. The 
idea of proposing high moral mo- 
tives to such urchins as our friend 
taught was absurd. The good old 
plan of beating boys has not yet 
been proved inferior to the lofty 
moral-persuasive method. Crabbe’s 
philosophy is still sound : 

To tell a boy that if he will improve, 

His friends will praise him and his parents 
love, 

Is doing nothing—he has not a doubt 

But they will love him, nay applaud, without; 

Let no fond sire a boy’s ambition trust 

To make him study—let him see he must! 
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Far over the Teviot in front 
gleams Carter Mountain, on which 
is the Reidswire, where a skirmish 
took place at one of the Border 
Courts in Elizabeth’s time, which 
is handed down by a ballad. The 
character of such a meeting when 
Sir John Carmichael and Sir John 
Forster, being the respective war- 
dens for the two kingdoms, met to 
redress mutual grievances under a 
hollow truce, is graphically told in 
the following lines from it: 


Yet was our meeting meek enough, 
Begun wi’ merriment and mowes, 
And at the brae, aboon the heugh, 
The clark sat down to call the rowes 
[rolls], 
And some for kyne and some for ewes, 
Call’d in of Dandrie, Hob and Jock— 
We saw come marching ower the knows, 
Five hundred Fenwicks in a flock— 
With jack and speir, and bows all bent, 
And warlike weapons at their will : 
Although we were na weel content, 
Yet, by my troth, we feared no ill. 
Some gaed to drink, and some stude still, 
And some to cards and dice them sped. 


Leaving the great chain of the 
Cheviots, with their dark fells and 
lonely dales, in Dumfriesshire we 
reach the district so pathetically 
regretted in the ballad which re- 
lates Lord Maxwell’s farewell, on 
having to flee the country, after 
murdering his enemy, one of the 
Johnstones, ‘ Lochmaben’s gate sae 
fair,’ “ Langholm, where birks there 
be,’ and ‘ fair Eskdale.’ 

‘The wind was fair, the ship was clear, 

’ That good lord went away ; 

And most part of his friends were there 

To give him a fair convey. 
They drank the wine, they didna spair, 
Even in that gude lord's sight, 
Sae now he’s o'er the floods sae gray, 
And Lord Maxwell has ta’en his good- 
night. 


Still passing westward in Liddis- 


dale, at Suport, is localised that 
wild chant ‘The Fray of Suport,’ 
which is, perhaps, the most spirited 
of all the Border ballads. An Eng- 
lish woman’s cattle have been har- 
ried, and she calls her friends and 
neighbours to immediate pursuit, 
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in verses of great power. One 
must suffice : 


But Peenye, my gude son, is out at the 
Hagbut Head, 

His een glittering for anger like a fiery 
gleed ; 

Crying, Mak sure the hooks 
Of Maky’s-muir crooks, 

For the wily Scot takes by nooks, hooks, 
and crooks, 

Gin we meet a’ together in a head the 
morn, 

We'll be merry men! 
I'y, lads! shout ’a ’a ’a’a’a, 
My gear’s a’ gane! 


It was here, too, that the gallant 
Hobbie Noble, whom we have seen 
as one of the deliverers of Jock o’ 
the Syde, was betrayed to the Eng- 
lish to be hanged at Carlisle : 


At Kershope foot the tryste was set, 
Kershope of the lilye lee. 

By ‘Cannobie lea’ and the Esk, 
which the young Lochinvar crossed, 
‘where ford there was none,’ we 
draw near to merrie Carlisle. It is 
worth noting, on the way, that Lady 
Heron’s song was ingeniously al- 
tered by Scott from a much older 
version called ‘ Katharine Janfarie.’ 
The affray that ensued on this 
lady’s abduction was said to have 
taken place where the Cadden joins 
the Tweed. 


O, meikle was the blood was shed 
Upon the Cowden brae, 

And aye she made the trumpet sound, 
Its a’ fair play ! 

At Netherby Hall, by the Esk, in 
the old debateable land, a man of 
ballad tastes naturally remembers 
the unfortunate end of Hughie 
the Graeme, one of the numerous 
thieves of the clan. He was hanged 
at Carlisle. 


Gude Lord Scroope’s to the hunting gane, 
He has ridden o’er moss and muir, 
And he has grippit Hughie the Graeme 
For stealing o’ the Bishop’s mare. 

Sir Walter Scott could not iden- 
tify him precisely, but suspected 
him to have been one of some four 
hundred Borderers ‘ wanted’ about 
1553 for divers murders and ma- 
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raudings. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult as well as invidious to select 
him from his kith and kin, who, 
along with many more, are thus 
enumerated : ‘Ritchie Grame of 
Bailie, Will’s Jock Grame, Wat 
Grame, called Flaughtail, Nimble 
Willie Grame, Mickle Willie 
Grame,’ &c. &c. 

What memories crowd upon us 
at Carlisle! In very early days it 
was connected with King Arthur 
in tradition. As the Laureate, how- 
ever, does not introduce the city in 
his ‘Idylls’ (doubtless because Sir 
Walter had already associated it 
with the Flower of Kings in his 
‘ Bridal of Triermain’ ), this is often 
forgotten. The present generation 
of readers should compare how 
much finer is the moral character of 
King Arthur under Mr. Tennyson’s 
hands than in Sir Walter Scott’s 
conception of him. 

One of the most gallant of Border 
exploits was performed at ‘ Carlisle 
fair and free’ in 1596, when Lord 
Buccleuch, with two hundred men, 
one night surprised the castle (in 
which the Warden of the Marches 
Lord Scroope of Bolton, was sleep- 
ing at the time), and utterly for- 
bearing to take plunder or hold the 
place, contented himself with res- 
cuing a prisoner whom Scroope, 
he conceived, had unjustly seized. 
The ballad of ‘Kinmont Willie’ 
abounds with flas!:cs of humour in 
telling the tale. Kinmont himself, 
when rescued, calls : 


‘Farewell, farewell, my gude Lord Scroope ! 
My gude Lord Scroope, farewell!’ he 
cried, 
‘I'll pay you for my lodging maill [rent] 
When first we meet on the Border side.’ 


And still more amusingly, when he 
is borne, heavily ironed, down the 
scaling ladders, on the shoulders of 
Red Rowan, ‘the starkest man in 
Teviotdale :’ 


*O mony a time,’ quo’ Kinmont Willie, 

‘I have ridden horse baith wild and wood; 
But a rougher beast than Red Rowan 

I ween my legs have ne’er bestrode, 
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And mony a time,’ quo’ Kinmont Willie, 
‘T’ve pricked a horse out o’er the furs 
[furrows], 
But since the day I backed a steed 
I never wore sic cumbrous spurs!” 


Haribee Hill, outside Carlisle, has 
witnessed the death of many a Bor- 
der reiver; the common gallows 
used to stand there. The Ricker- 
gate, a street in the city, is com- 
memorated in ‘ Hobbie Noble’ in a 
picturesque verse : 


They hae ta’en him up the Rickergate ; 
The wives they cast their windows wide ; 
And every wife to another can say, 
‘ That’s the man loosed Jock o’ the Syde !’ 


A few more poetic memories still 
detain us in Liddisdale, where the 
Liddell, tracked by the dark spires 
of fir-trees, runs alongside of shady 
fells, with dark ravines cut through 
their brown sides by the torrents of 
ages. At the site of Mangerton 
Castle. for instance, below Castle- 
town, it is difficult to avoid sym- 
pathising, if we are troubled by 
unpunctuality at home, with one 
commendable custom of the place : 


It was then the use of Pudding-burn house, 
And the house of Mangerton, all hail, 
Them that cam na at the first ca’, 
Got nae mair meat till the neist meal. 


At the Hollows, a few miles from 
Langholm, is the roofless peel of 
Johnnie Armstrong of Gilnockie, 
another celebrated personage in 
Border legend. The temptation is 
great to quote his justification of 
himself when hailed as a traitor. 
That the lines were often upon Sir 
Walter Scott’s lips may be some 
excuse : 


‘Ye lied, ye lied now, king,’ he says, 
‘ Altho’ a king and prince ye be! 
For I’ve luved naething in my life, 
I weel dare say it, but honesty— 


‘Save 2 fat horse and a fair woman, 
Twa bonny dogs to kill a deir ; 
But England suld have found me meal and 
mault 
Gif I had lived this hundred yeir! 


* She suld have found me meal and mault, 
And beef and mutton in a’ plentie ; 
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But never a Scots wyfe could have said, 
That e’er I skaith’d her a puir flee. 

To seek het water bencith cauld ice, 
Surely it is a great folie— 

I have asked grace at a graceless face, 
But there is nane for my men and me!’ 


His end shows how extremes meet. 
With his companions he was tried 
for cattle-lifting; and though no 
fact could be proved, he was con- 
veniently condemned, according to 
Scotch law, ‘ by repute and habit,’ 
i.e. because of his general bad cha- 
racter. Upon this he seized and 
broke up a heavy oak chair where- 
on he sat, and handing its fragments 
to his comrades, begged them to 
stand by him and he would fight 
his way out with them safely ; but 
they held his hands and besought 
him ‘to suffer them to die like 
Christians ! ’ 

Another nook of Ballad-land in 
Dumfriesshire should be by no 
means neglected. The little river 
Kirtle earned itself a sad noto- 
riety last year by the Kirtlebridge 


railway accident, but it has long 


been celebrated in song. The ill- 
fated loves of Helen Irving and 
Adam Fleming, and her death 
through a shot, which she inter- 
cepted, fired by the jealous rival 
from the other bank of the Kirtle, 
form one of the most exquisite of 
the Border ballads. Who is there 
who does not love its pathetic ca- 
dences ? 


I wish I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
Oh the. I were where Helen lies 
On fair Kirkconnell Lea ; 
Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 
And died to succour me! 


The fine lines of another ballad 
answer well to her traditional 
beauty : 


The red, that’s on my trae love’s cheek, 
Is like blood-drops on the snaw ; 

The white, that is on her breast bare, 
Like the down o’ the white sea-maw. 


Many a modern poet has tried his 
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hand on the legend, but its finale 
cannot be better told than by 
Wordsworth, who has changed 
Fleming into Bruce: 


Now ye who willingly have heard 
The tale I have been telling, 

May in Kirkeonnell churchyard view 
The grave of lovely Ellen. 

By Ellen’s side the Bruce is laid ; 

And, for the stone upon his head, 

May no rude hand deface it, 

And its forlorn Hic Jacet! 


But here we must stop. Though 
it be delightful to tarry awhile in 
Ballad-land, and we find ourselves 
re-echoing simple Mopsa’s senti- 
ment, ‘I love a ballad in print o’ 
life,’ it does not follow that we be- 
lieve her reason for it, ‘ for then we 
are sure they are true.’ It is 
time to return to the realities of 
life, and to thank our readers for 
following us thus far in our poetical 
pilgrimage : 


O dulees comitum yalete ceetus, 
Longe quos simul a domo profectos 
Diverse varie vie reportant. 


Better still, let us part in the 
hearty manner of the country 
through which we have been wan- 
dering : 
And there’s a han’, my trusty frien’, 
And gie’s a hand o’ thine ; 


And we'll tak’ a richt gude-willie waught, 
For auld lang syne! 


There is no more pleasant land 
for a walking tour than the Border. 
Go where the traveller will (as we 
trust we have shown him), are me- 
morials of a glorious and romantic 
past. In this part of the country, 
too, civilityand moderate charges re- 
pel the accusation of rapacity which 
is so often urged against the Scotch 
innkeeper. Indeed, the best receipt 
for a walking tour in this country 
of glamour, if a man wishes to learn 
the kindliness of the natives and to 
see their land to perfection, is to 
bid him lose himself as soon as pos- 
sible, and wander from the high- 
ways, making friends with everyone 
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he meets. A king of the country, 
‘the gaberlunzie man,’ has ere now 
set him the example of this. In this 
manner only is it possible to pick 
up legends or local anecdotes, and 
to discover untrodden but interest- 
ing scenes, as yet undreamt of by 
the guide-books. Such a traveller 
may even yet light on folk-lore and 
supernatural beings, brownie or 
warlock, maintaining a precarious 
and, alas! a short-lived existence 
against the opposing forces of rail- 
roads and post-offices. If he at- 
tempts to exorcise such an evil 
spirit from his quarters at night, 
let him be sure to speak in Latin, 
and above all to have the last word 
with the ghost. This is as impor- 
tant as when a man argues with his 
wife. No sounder cure than such a 
walking tour as we have sketched, 
through lands redolent of love and 
song, can be suggested to a disap- 
pointed lover. By a natural pro- 
cess of homoopathy, it will soon 
give him relief, pointing out how 
many others have loved and lost, 
and-—-lived, before him. If he leaves 
home, like. the swain who was 
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drowned in Annan Water, so sad 
that— 


The waistcoat burstod off his breast, 
He was so full of melancholy— 


he will certainly return ‘from his 
raid into Ballad-land in far different 
plight to another love-lorn wight, 
Lord Randal— 


Mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart and fain wad lie 
doun. 


He will bring back a store of sunny 
recollections and bright dreams, a 
plenteous stock of health, and a 
lighter heart wherewith to engage 
afresh with the stern stuff whereof 
modern life is made up. And as he 
turns his back on Ballad-land, he 
will watch, with all the fond long- 
ings of a lover, the curves of 
the fast-receding hills, and their 
many-changing hues—purple, deep- 
blue, and grey—till their outlines 
and shades wax faint and fainter 
still, and at length disappear into 
the clouds, often to be reproduced 
hereafter in bright visions, coloured 
by fancy and contentment. 


M. G. Wartxins. 





